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DECENTRALIZATION IN INDIA, 


. t T h>s always seemed to me doubtful whether the appointment of 
a Comijiission was really necessary to deal with, the subject 
.AT"Decentralization. There is nothing in the Commission’s Repbrt 
xvhich V'ould not have had ample authority if it had emanated from 
a Commission appointed by the Government of India on the lines 
( 3 r*^e Army Commission of 1879, or the Finance Commission of 
1^6, or even the Police Commission of 1902. There is no evidence 
\tiat the selection of a Chairnjan from England added any particular 
Teight to its deliberations or to its recommendations, whereas an 
.Viiglo-Indian officer, as Chairman, would have possessed Indian 
t'xperience and as much impartiality as the Chairmen of the 
Commissions just mentioned. This remark is not meant to disparage 
•the importance of the subject under consideration. The terras of 
ireference directed the Commission to report whether by means of 
deceutralization or otherwise the relations between Jthe Government 
of India and the Provincial Governments and between the latter 
and the authorities subordinate to tl)em, could be simplified and 
improved, and the system of Government could be better adapted 
to meet the requirements and promote the welfare of the different 
Provinces, and (without impairing its strength and unity) to bring 
the executive powor into closer touch with local conditions." None 
of these points required any knowledge of any other country than 
India j’' no international pblitics were involved; and decentralization 
IS no new idea or principle. Jt has certainly been well known 
in India since (to quote Sir John Strachey) “ the system of financial 
decentralization inaugurated by Lord Mayo was largely developed 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Lytton.” The amount of financial 
decentralization has come under review eve|ylave years, apart fr^m 
occasional decisions on particular points^jr 1 he appointment of the,^ 
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Commission from England has, however, afforded further evidence’ of 
the growing (and pernicious) practice of governing India from 
England. The Report would have been even more valuable if the 
'Commission had not been precluded, or had not held'themselves 
to be precluded, from considering ** any alteration of the existing 
control exercised by the Secretary of State over the Indian Govern¬ 
ments.” If the administration of India could be further decentralized 
from the India Office and from Parliament^ much advantage 
could be gained. But in these days of rapid communication this is 
perhaps too much to expect. - 

It is possible to acknowledge the general- excellence oPthe 
Commission’s Report, and at the same time to disagree with some 
of the conclusions and recommendations, and to criticize others. 
It is sometimes stated or suggested that Decentralization involves 
antagonism between two principles, viz: (i) that of greater efficiency 
in the administration and (2) that of the political education of Ihe 
Indians. If this view were correct, the Government could hardw 
advocate or countenance Decentralization. No Government can 
deliberately impose or approve any system of administration whicji 
does not make for efficiency : the terms of reference above quote d 
show that the Commission were required to report on the possibility 
of improvements in the existing system, and improvements C2tji 
only mean changes in the direction of greater efficiency. But there 
is plenty of room for difference of opinion as to the time and manner 
in which efficiency is to be, or can be, attained. Decentralization, 
then, may be regarded as a means, not of immediate, but of what 
may be called indirect or deferred efficiency. The wisest despot 
could not personally conduct all the business of a modern Government. 
As Sir John Strachey wrote of the financial decentralization scheme, 
No central authority could possibly possess the knowledge or find 
the time for the efficient performance of such functions (the decision of 
minute financial references) throughout so vast a tract of the country." 
The practical justifications for Decentralization are that it allows the 
central authority time to deal better with the most important 
matters and it utilizes local knowledge, while it also gives the people 
an interest in and power over their own affairs, and is a way of 
• gluing them political edi^cation. It is hardly worth while to dwell 
more fully on the ethics\of Decentralization, as it is universalh 
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admitted that a centrai authority required to decide ever^^ minuth 
reference woqld be immediately swamped with work, so that the 
real question is—where is the line to be drawn ? The Report o^ 
the Decentralization Commission is the answer to this question, so 
far as the Govermnerit of India, in India, are concerned. 

In the first place it is indisputable that the central Government 
of Ind'a must retain in their own hands certain masters of business 
of the highest importance, and at the same time lay down general 
principles for observance. To quote again the author already quoted: 

Some branches of the public administration are obviously imperial 
rather than provincial in their nature. The Government of India 
must, for instance, be responsible for the military defence of the 
empire, for payment of the interest on the public debt, and for the 
charges to be met by the Home Government. Some departments, 
such as the Post Office, Telegraphs, and Mint, must be managed 
throughout India on a uniform system, and are more conveniently 
controlled by the central authority. Receipts and charges 
under the following heads are treated wholly or chiefly as imperial— 
Opium, Salt, Customs, Tributes from Native States, Post Office, 
Telegraph, Mint, the Public Debt, Railways and Army Services," 
The enumeration of these important items is far from exhaustive 
of the total business of the administration of India. An enormous 
amount of business—such as, for instance, civil and criminal 
justice, police, jails, land revenue. Local Self-Government and 
many other matters, by no means only details—are left to the local 
Governments. By means of Legislation, and by the issue of resolu¬ 
tions and orders in the Gazette^ the Government of India lay down 
general principles for observance by these Governments. About fifty 
years ago Mr. John Bright, M.P., in advocating the decentralization 
of the Government of India, went so far as to propose that each of the 
several great Provinces of India should have a separate and almost 
independent Government of its own directly subject to the Crown, 
and that the Supreme Government of India under the Governor- 
General in Council should be abolished. But this extreme view of 
a statesman who, able and eloquent as he was, had no practical or 
personal knowledge of India,- has never been accepted by 
responsible authorities. The principle of Decentralization advocated 
by him has been accepted, subject to the ^maintenance of a strong 
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central authority. The result, ’as before stated, is t^at fhie present 
practical question is one of degree, viz^ what ppviftrr thP central 
authority is to retain and how niuch ’independent cap be allpwed 
'to the Local (jovernments, and a^ain. how far. the «prinpiple „okn be 
extended in the relations ttween the Provincial Goveminents^ and 
the official and non-official bodies under them. To disfiose of these 
questions the Commission have formulated conclusions and recom¬ 
mendations, summarized by them in 134 paragraphs and in three long 
Sfchedules. And yet this is not the last word by any means, as the 
Report will have to be minutely considered by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment and the Local Governments, and in some respect by the 
Secretary of State also. The Commission, with aH their industry and 
ability, could hardly be expected to probe to the bottom every item of 
public business on which they touched. Nor in a short paper like this 
would it be feasible or desirable to examine each and all of the 
Commission's recommendations in detail. Some remarks on such 
as appear most open to criticism must suffice for the present. It 
must be remembered that many of the recommendations refer to 
proposed changes in official appointments and not to the distribution 
of work between the higher and lower authorities. 

Finance naturally occupies the most prominent place, 
partly, perhaps, because Decentralization has already commenced in 
the region of Finance, but also because so much depends on the 
stringency or relaxation of financial rules. The power of the purse 
is omnipotent everywhere, as typified by the Treasury in England. 
Unless the financial powers of the Local Governments and lower 
authorities are considerably increased, the objects of Decentralization 
will not be attained. Only experts can decide by what method 
this should be effected, whether by fixed assignments, or by shares 
of growing revenue, or by provincialising certain heads of revenue. 
It must be done somehow. But it is much more debatable whether 
the Local Governments should be empowered to impose special 
taxation, and the Commission rightly observe that if it is allowed, 
the special sanction of the Government of India and of the Secretary 
of State to any such taxation should be requisite, since it would 
jnvolve legislation and might raise important political issues or 
trench upon the sphere of Imperial (Government of India) finance. 
, As taxation is one of the most serious and critical matters in 
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India, lij&tli on SRJcount of .the poverty o( the'masses-of the 
population and thfe political considerations involved, it is obviously 
ne;cefli$ary ^o restrict the power'of taxation by>ll possible safeguards.* 
Ffobably'till best course will be to *cortfer'^thfe power, but to 
r^quiite a special reference to higher authority before the power 
can be exercised. It is not difficult to imagine circumstancer under 
which new ti|xation or the increase of existing taxation, may be 
required,, indeed may be absolutely necessary. As the* Local 
Legislative Councils are enlarged, and the official majority has; 
been given up, it will be more and more difficult to pass in them 
any Bill involving taxation, so that it may, indeed, become necessary 
to pass all taxation Bills in the Supreme Legislative Council. Bbt. 
it will be said that this is centralization with a vengeance. It may 
be replied that taxation is one of the subjects which the Central 
Government must retain in their own hands. Similarly, no local 
body under a Local Government should on any account be allowed 
any independent power of taxation : such power might be 
seriously abused. Then there is the question whether the Provincial 
Governments should be allowed to borrow in the open market, 
which they are not allowed to do at present. The Commission, 
after weighing all the considerations, hold it to be undesirable that 
Provincial Governments should borrow any large sums in the open 
market. They consider this a function which ought to remain in 
the hands of the Government of India. It cannot be said that 
this view is wrong, though it may militate against decentralization 
The loan market in India is limited in capacity, and it would 
be financially disastrous if Provincial loans were permitted.to 
compete prejudicially with one another or with the loans of the 
Government of India. It is enough, for the present at anj'^ rate, 
that certain statutory local bodies, such as l|ort Trusts and large 
Municipalities, may now borrow in the open market under 
Government control. Much objection has been taken in some 
quarters to what is called the system of “ doles,” a term applied 
to the special grants made by the Government of India to 
Provincial Governments for special purposes. The objection appears 
to be based on the ground that such grants lead to increased 
control by the Government of India. The plain reply is that these 
special grants from surplus funds of the Supreme Government are' 
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often essential to enable the Local Governments to carry on some 
new or additional work, and that the objection can be met by not 
allowing the “ doles ” to, afford grounds for greater interference. 

The Commission advocate the revision pf the Civil Service 
Regulations and Civil Account Code, partly on the ground of the 
rules being rigid, or complicated, or too minute. As new 
principles are adopted or new decisions in detail are taken, it will 
of course be necessary to revise these works, and abbreviation might 
be aimed at : but the first essential of any revision must be 
absolute clearness. Some rules must be rigid, others may admit 
of relaxation, or give discretionary power they might be 
classified accordingly. But they should all be so simply and clearly 
expressed as to preclude the necessity for references or for 
interpretation. It is not fair to the officials or to the public 
affected that there should be any mystery or Delphic obscurity in 
such matters. It is by such rules and regulations that the working 
of decentralization will in practice operate. 

It would be impossible in these few and brief notes to deal 
adequately with the principles which should determine the 
relations between higher and lower authority in such Departments 
as, for instance, those of Excise, Public Works, Land Revenue, 
Forests, Education, Medical and Sanitary, Police, Jails, &c. 
Probably it will be found desirable by the Government of India 
to issue a well-considered Resolution on each Department, showing 
what powers they retain and what they make over to the lower 
authority : and if they are willing to circulate such Resolutions 
in draft for the criticisms of the Local Governments before the}' 
are finally published as State documents, much advantage would 
probably be derived and possible friction avoided. The real 
points are (i) the spirit in which the Government of India 
embarks on the development of the policy of Decentralization, and 
(2) the extent to which they may feel it safe to proceed on the 
present occasion. There is no need to advance in a spirit of 
“ breathless benevolence " : some caution is necessary as it is easier 
to make a further advance than to withdraw. 

Apart from the subjects in which Decentralization may be 
effected, certain changes in the administratioii have been suggested 
whiqh should have the same tendency, though immediate efficiency 
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rather than decentralization is their main object. The Commission 
propose that Governors in Council (sucii as already exist Ih Madras 
and Bombay) should be substituted for the Lieutenant-Governors in 
the larger Provinces. It is not unreasonable to surmise that the 
three members of'the Commission who have been accustomed to 
Governors in Cquncil ” were influenced by 4:heir experierfce in 
favour of Governors rather than Lieutenant-Governors. It has long 
been an aim of the Indian National Congress to have Governors^ 
from England substituted for Lieutenant-Governors. The former 
are more likely to be plastic and malleable in the hands of political 
reformers, whereas Lieutenant-Governors, with their full knowledge of 
the circumstances of the country, are not so easy to be misled. The 
Commissipn did not think that a Governor need invariably be 
appointed from England. They proposed that there should be two 
members of Council appointed under the conditions which now apply 
in Madras and Bombay: and that there should be two other 
members of Council who might be natives of India. I entirely 
welcome the decision which has been taken under the Indian 
Councils Act of 1909 in the case of Bengal, viz., to maintain a Civilian 
Lieutenant-Governor and to have a Council composed of two 
civilian members and two natives of India. The Board of Revenue 
will of course be abolished and its members become Councillors. 
The ordinary official business will presumably be distributed, to be 
disposed of by the members in charge of various Departments; 
important matters will have to be discussed in Council, The 
Secretaries in each Department should be charged with the duty of 
laying before the Lieutenant-Governor any important orders passed 
or proposed by the members : and the Lieutenant-Governor should 
be vested with the right of over-ruling all or any of his Councillors. 
This is only fair, as he will be held, and will be, ultimately 
responsible for the success or failure of the Government of which 
he is the head. The two native members of Council should be 
held responsible for keeping the Government informed of native 
sentiment and point of view, and they must bear equally with their 
European colleagues the burden and odium of unpopular ^measures 
If this system of distribution of work in Council had been adopted, 
there would have been no occasion for the Partition of* Bengal. 
Such a system works in well with the princifif* of Decentralization 
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and malces for efficiency. When this system has justified iteelf in 
Bengal, itrwill be time enough to consider its m|roduction into other 
X/ieutenant-Governor Provinces. * .. 

The Commission's recommendation, in which they “ consider 
it essential to give larger powers to Commissioners and reject 
proposals for their abolition or their cotiversion into mere advisory 
and inspecting officers " may be highly approved. It is really the 
pivot on*'which administrative decentralization. largely turns. A 
Divisional Commissioner being peripatetic, can always go to the 
spot, and decide with local knowledge, on inspection, and on 
evidence personally taken, which the Government cannot always do. 
He can always invite persons interested to meet him in Conference,. 
The real difficulty will consist in formulating in some manner the 
financial and administrative powers to be entrusted to a 
Commissioner : " but there already exists material as a basis for 
decision. Though seniority may give some claim, it will be 
necessary' to appoint Commissioners by selection only. The same 
considerations apply in the case of the District Officers, whose powers 
and position it is proposed to enhance. The whole, mofussil 
administration rests upon the District Officer, and unless his statue 
is at least maintained the administration of the country will not 
only deteriorate but will fall to pieces. The Commission have done 
well in recommending that the present intimate connection of the 
District Magistrate with the Police administration of his district 
should in no way be weakened. 

There are several questions of the greatest importance affecting 
the District officers which may be fittingly considered at this point. 
Some years ago the Government of India made some changes in the 
Leave Rules, and issued some general orders, with the object of 
preventing the too frequent transfers of the officers in charge of 
districts, and of obviating their too-short tenures of their chargeSj^ 
The new Leave Rules could be and were enforced : but the general 
orders were in man}’^ cases treated as mere counsels of perfection nnd 
were top often disregarded. The scandal was (very wrongly) 
allowed to continue. It is impossible not to agree witli the 
Commission's recommendation that every effort should made to 
keep an officer for three years at the very least in thd satfite district. 
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At the same time a maximum limit, say ** not more ttan^five," may 
properly be fixed. Five years are qt^e long enough «to get the . 
best wprk put of an officer. The problem is not as simple as it n^y 
appear. The amenities and climates of districts, say, in Bengal and 
Bihar, differ enormously. It is only human nature Hhat, officers 
should scheme to obtain the best districts for themselves and tbetr 
families. Medical certificates and accidents make son^ changes ^ 
obligatory, besides absences on leave. Something can m done by 
Classifying the districts, and making local allowances or deductions 
according to the classification. The alleged want of acquaintance 
with the vernaculars is a very troublesome matter which has often 
been represented. The fact is that all men have not the gift of 
tongues, and that some of the best administrators have not been 
distinguished for proficiency in the vernaculars, though they got 
along somehow,” And it is also the case that the native idiom and 
intonation are really very difficult to catch. I know nothing more 
trying than having to take down the evidence of an elderly Bengali 
female, excitedly stating in Court her version of a bazaar wrangle 
If some improvement is insisted on, the opposite extreme of 
requiring an impossible standard of linguistic attainment must be 
avoided. It need not be demanded of all officers that they should 
be capable of becoming detectives. The recommendations of the 
Commission are good so far as the^ go, but they are not exhaustive. 
Divisional Commissioners should be required to report fully on the 
linguistic proficiency of tlieir European subordinates, after hearing? 
them try cases in Court and accompanying them on local enquiries; 
and increase of salary should be refused until a Certificate of real 
competency has been obtained. The greatest difficulty of all is that 
of dealing with inefficient officers, especially the Civilians. It does 
not necessarily follow that, because men have passed certain 
examinations, they are sure to succeed hi administrative or judicial 
wprk : and, when their inefficiency has been ascertained, it is not 
fair to the State or to the public that they should be retained in 
the public service. It is to be hoped that the recommendations of 
the Commission will be adopted, that “ when a man is found 
definitely incompetent to be a Collector, the Local Government 
should have the power to retire him on a suitable pension ” and 

the same principle should apply in regard to District Judges, and 
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to high district officials in other Departments.” Whether a man who 
has failed *in one line should not be given a chance in another is a 
different matter: satisfactory results have sometimes been obtained 
by a change. But there should be no practice of drafting all 
'' failures” into any one Department. In all these changes it is only 
fair to the officers not to expect from them an impossible standard 
of merit, and not to impose upon them responsibilities without 
commensurate powers. The day of personal rule is past, though 
personal influence will always make itself felt. But persuasion and 
conciliation are very different to the power of ordering. There are 
those who will not be persuaded or conciliated, and the District 
officers should not be blamed for inability to perforifi impossibilities. 
Much has been made of the allegation that the European officers 
are not in sufficient contact with the people. It is easy to bring 
such a charge : the force of it lies in the word sufficient,” Some 
officers are more accessible than others, butit is not to be believed 
that any person having business with the District officers cannot 
obtain access at proper hours. Also, there are two sides to this 
question of personal intercourse, on both of which much might be 
said. During his tourings in camp, and in local enquiries, a District 
officer can and should see quite sufficient of the people, besides 
being accessible at his headquarters. 

The subject of appeals has perhaps hardly attracted the notice it 
deserves. The Oriental tradition is that every subject has the 
right of personal petition to the ruler, a tradition handed down 
through Mogul times, when the Emperor sat in his diwan-i-am, or 
open Court, approachable by all and sundry. It has long since been 
discovered that the power of appealing is regarded as a most valuable 
right, not only in judicial cases, but in all matters. It has nearly 
come to this, that an order is regarded merely as something on 
which an appeal can be based. The Governments in India have 
found it necessary to lay down rules circumscribing the right of 
appeal in practice. As Decentralization is extended there should, 
by the hypothesis, be more finality attaching to the orders of 
subordinate authorities. But the parties adversely affected will 
assuredly continue to submit appeals, and somebody must read them, 
if only as a check on the abuse of authority. It is likely that an 
appeal Department will have to be formed, or some special 
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procedure adopted, under each Government. In such a jnatteT,as in 
many others, clear rules should be laid down and published : if thi» 
is not dope, Decentralization will produce little diminution of work to 
the higher authorities. The Commission find fault with the number 
and length of the manuals of^ the Board of Revenue in Bengal. 
These were, to my knowledge, issued with the deliberate intention 
of showing the hundreds of half-educated subordinate officers and 
clerks as well as,the public, what the laws and rules and method of 
business were. There was no rigidity about the rules, because 
they could be altered whenever required. The more generally 
such, guide books are provided, the better is the work likely to be 
done; whereas without them, there would be much confusion. 
They should, of course, be revised and made clearer, whenever 
necessary. 

Little space is left for dealing with the subjects of Village 
Organization, Local Self-Government by Rural Boards and Munici¬ 
palities. The first of these will require very careful handling, and 
much greater consideration will be necessary before any such system 
can be introduced, even experimentally. It is notorious in Bengal 
that there are factions in every village, and any powers conferred 
upon panchayais may be liable to abuse, unless supervision is 
exercised. It is easy to recommend that “ they should have summary 
jurisdiction in petty civil and criminal cases," but how is this to be 
carried out ? How are offenders to be arrested and brought before 
the panchayaiSf tried, and punished ? How are the punishments to 
be inflicted ? How are the civil decrees to be enforced ? How are the 
proposed petty village funds to be raised and exacted ? Numberless 
little difficulties will present themselves, and there will be great 
danger of investing with a quasi-official authority opportunities for 
much petty injustice and tyranny. There i.» the obvious difficulty 
that supervision means interference : and interference in innumerable 
petty matters does little good to anybody. District Boards have 
existed so long that they have passed the experimental stage. The 
Commission advocates the universal establishment of sub-district 
Boards, though (under a slightly different name) they have not 
hitherto been successful everywhere. The recommendation that 
all the Rural Boards should be presided over by Government officers 
is a remarkable comment on the whole system. So much has been 
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written about these Boards that there is very little new to be said; 
but the Report brings together all the old points for furthef eonsider> 
ation, and possibly for a new departure. still Jhe same 

questions as to the funds to be assigned, the amount of independence^ 
to be allowed, especially in such matt^ as sanitation and educatidur ‘ 
the relations of the sub-district to the District Board, and so on. 
The fear is that, in their anxiety to take liberal views, and in their 
endeavour to make Local Self-Government a reality,.the Government 
may overlook their responsibilities to the people at large. It is 
hardly justifiable that the public interests should be neglected or 
sacrificed, that, for instance, education and sanitation should be 
mismanaged, in order that the Rural Boards may have material 
to deal with. Government cannot rightly forego all supervision, 
inspection, and power of interference. Better results would probably 
be attained if the Government were in a few cases, by way o^ 
warning, to interfere more promptly than they have been in the 
habit of doing, even by the suspension or abolition of some Rural 
Boards which fail in their duties to the public. Similar questions 
generally arise regarding Municipalities, except that the Legislature 
has long since sanctioned taxation for municipal purposes. The 
views of the Royal Commission on such questions of Local Selfi 
Government are not more valuable than the opinions of men who 
have for years given their minds and their labour to working the 
system. 

Many more matters might have been mentioned in this paper 
if space had permitted. The Report may be welcomed as a genuine 
effort to show how Decentralization can practically be effected. It 
is quite likely that less progress will be made in the future, when 
more matters are left to the people themselves to wrangle ovet 
than has hitherto resulted from the initiative of energetic Europe 
officers. This is perhaps a lesser evil than that the people should 
be over^governed or over-driven. Oriental nations and individuals 
are believed to be happiest when left alone, and if Decentralization 
tends to this some good will be done. But the Government cannot 
altogether neglect their responsibilities to the State and the people. 
Having stated clearly what Decentralization means in each Depart^ 
ment, and how it should be carried out, there should be no scruple 
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onthejf^rt of Governmdiit Ui requiring obif^ance ^ the rules 
inresoil^ed* In ordinary life, any game must be play^ accdrding* 
to the n4ea: they cannot be set aside at the idU of a single piayes. 


London^ 


C. E. BDCICLAKD. 


AT THE RUINS OF AN ANCIENT CITY. 


’ Midst rock-hewn fanes of far-famed ancient art. 
That stand forlorn along this aes’late shore, 

And ev’r echo the ocean’s sullen roar, 

1 see the enshnned angel of my heart. 

Here, men of ages past have played their part, 
The gorgeous tow’rs have vanished like a dream. 
And on the scene now shines the glowing beam 
Of Light and Beauty—will she too depart ? 
Enjoined by Gods to cheer this desert air, 

With warmth of life and love’s reviving charms, 
She comes and grants the plain an hour’s delight. 
In song and story, renowned is this Site, 

And here, I plight my troth, against the storms 
Of Life, or all the world's distracting care. 


Madras, 


P. SESHADRl 
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EDUCATION IN THE ISLANDS OF THE BLEST. 

I.— General. 

T he really peculiar thing about Education in the Islands of 
the Blest is that its sole objjsct is the complete and harmonious 
development of the powers, faculties and abilities of the mind, body 
and soul of the individual. Should one stop a pedagogue in the midst 
of his labours and ask : “ With what object are you giving this 
lesson, lecture or demonstration ? ” he would at once reply : “ For 
the mental and moral training of the minds and characters of my 
pupils”—and he would have absolutely no ulterior motive, no 
arricre pensee of ** passes,” no visions of himself as the proud maker 
of an examination-list record. 

For in the Islands of the Blest there is no such thing as the 
strain of education,” educational stress, and breakdown through 
oversJLudy. How could there be strain and stress in scientific 
deyeiopment of the mental, moral and physical powers, except under 
a competitive system ? And here there is no competition, no 
senseless yearning to know which student can cram and scribble more 
madly than another, no respect for mere meaningless facts, or the 
power of learning by heart other people's fancies and philosophies. 
Educationists there would as soon think of holding public com¬ 
petitions in skinning rabbits, as of public competitions in amassing 
useless facts and scribbling them against time. And if you asked 
, them, they would probably tell you they considered the former 
of the two competitions would be better worth holding, because 
the preparation for it would give a certain training in manual 
dexterity and make for vocational ability. The Matter, they would 
sayj would do nothing but injure the health of the body, destroy all 
originaUty of the mind, and give no moral education whatsoever. 
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And they are as deeply interested in moral and. physical 
education as in mental. Whether it be a child who is taught for 
three hours daily, or a boy or girl who is taught for six, or a college 
student who is taught, studies and exercises for nine hours, the 
time is always equally divided into three parts for mental, moral 
and physical education. (Physical education includes technical.) * 

Children from eight to twelve years of age, boys and girle 
alike, go to school from ten o’clock till one. In the first hour they 
receive mental education by means of elementary mathematics, 
science, reading, writing, language and geography, taking two subjects 
daily. In the second hour they recite poems, read stories, hear 
tales or are taught history—all with a view to moral education. 
But they never hear the term moral lesson.” They merely enjoy 
the poems or stories of great and noble deeds, appreciate them, 
and receive a moral bias to honour, honesty, courage, unselfishness, 
truth, charity, humility, etc. Their history is not a thing of dates, 
battles, “ acts," reigns and weary cram, but a training in morality. 
Such a story, for example, as that of Sir Philip Sidney at Zutphen 
♦ would be disfigured by no date, notes and vain repetition as the 
heathen do ’’; its moral teaching would be the point of the lesson 
(to which the battle would be subordinate), and not a hastily 
mentioned fact glanced at by the teacher in a weak moment of 
relaxation from cram and curriculum. In the third hour they, 
receive physical education. Not a senseless mechanical stiff drill 
for effect, but a pleasant, easy, progressive, muscular education^ whicli 
deals equally with every external muscle of the body and strengthens 
and develops every internal organ. 

In the afternoons these young children play in the school 
compound. But they do not merely rush about shrieking, for theit 
games are organised, and everyone is employed. They do not 
follow the plan by which twenty or thirty occupy the ground, while 
the others loaf, nor by which the strong get all the fun and the weak 
none of it. After play, they “ fall in " in orderly lines according to 
their classes, march into school and sing songs and hymns before 
dismissal. 

They are happy places, these schools for young children; there 
is no pressure, no rush, no losing sight of the object of the echoql- 
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pure education to wit. The teachers are all trained ^3);pert8, 
practical psychologists, and well-paid, contented, unbarassed men 
and women. And there are no examinations. Inspectors there are, 
who visit these schools very frequently and unexpectedly, and watch 
them at work. They do not gauge their value by making chosen 
children pour forth torrents of facts with which they have been 
primed; they take no stock in facts ,* they gauge them by 
watching the work done, and frequently do so without speaking a 
word. They come to see and bear the teachers^ not to probe and 
worry the children. They are the best fnends ot the teachers, for 
they come to help and guide them, being higher educational 
experts t^an the teachers themselves. They take rather more 
interest in moral and physical education than in mental Boys and 
girls from about twelve to eighteen years of age are taught from ten 
till one and again from two till five. The first two hours of the day 
are devoted to mental education and the third to physical; the 
fourth and fifth to moral education, and the sixth again to physical. 
In the mental education, Memory is relegated to its proper place, 
and Observation and Reasoning receive the main share of training,^ 
It is all training in fact, for the teacher has been taught to train, and 
IS asked to do nothing else. He has a free hand within wide 
limits and there is no hurry. He is not bound to cover a certain 
course in a certain time—he is only bound to train and develop the 
powers of observation, reasoning and memory of his pupils, to give 
them the seeing eye, mental initiative, power of deduction and 
thought and a memory sufficiently quick to receive, steadfast 
to retain, and prompt to deliver. In the moral education much ot 
the time is given to the best literature and to the study of home and 
foreign history, but the sole aim is character-forming and nmral 
training in disguise. The bare facts of the history are of a very 
minor importance. Cause and effect and the lessons and moral Of 
history are the real thing. The boys and girls greatly enjoy the 
literature, since it is studied for itself alone, to really get at the 
beauty and true inwardness of it. There are no notes dictated for 
examination purposes. Forliere again there are no examlmt/tm 
though much inspection. Pure education for education's ss^e and 
,4iever a hint of cramming, sweating, stress and strain, misery and 
loktbing. 
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I» the physical-fetioatiotj hour the muscle-training is 
continued, but jio’ar dutnb>*bells are used* Every muscle has its 
particuiai: e*ef<s*9e, and the exercise is performed solely for the 
beu'fPt of' the muscle to which it belongs. The work is scientific? 
8ysf^|itfo«idid' progressive. In the second physical^edycatio^ hour 
the boys and girls receive hand-and-eye training—or what may ^be 
termed technical pduCation by such as understand that technical 
education does not mean industrial or vocational education. The 
technical education given in the Islands of the Blest is purely and 
solely educational and is given equally to llbys who are going to 
become barristers, brick-layers, soldiers, sweeps, clergymen or cooks; 
and to girls who may become housewives of wealthy men or poor 
men, clerks, typewriters, schoolmistresses, nurses or domestic 
servants. All do not receive the same kind of hand-and-eye training. 
The boys have a choice of carpentry, metal work and various kinds 
of modelling; the girls in addition to needlework, cookery, 
laundry, and housewifery work have a choice of embroidery^ 
painting and modelling. 

This technical education is part, of the definite policy of 
training and developing every faculty of mind and body. “ Why 
should the creative faculty be neglected, and why such marvellous 
instruments as the hand and the eye go undeveloped and untrained ?*' 
ask the educationists in the Islands of the Blest. Any attempt at 
vocational education is condemned at this stage, for they consider that 
the work of the educationist is to produce the most perfect man and 
not the mo^ perfect clerk or fishmonger. Their ideal and sole concern 
is complete and all-round development of faculty, and they considei 
the development of the creative faculty as important as that of any 
* ocher. Nor do they interest themselves in industrial questions or 
courider It the business of the educationist to interfere with the 
ppei|0tion of the natural laws of supply and demand m the various 
^artments of the labour-market, ^bld employers of labour say, 

** Ypur echools for boys and girls of twelve to eighteen years send 
qs no einlled apprentices, no trained plerlss, typists, engineers, 
drarigh^en, agriculturists, carpentersj^ smiths or weavers/’ the 
educationists reply, and they never shall. We are not 

concerned with your wants. 'I’each them their trade when we 
have done with them. We will send them to you tramei m mind^ 
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strong and honest in character, and heklthy and muscular in body. 
That is our part. We are educationists and not caterers for the 
labour-market, and panderers and procurers for the gods of 
•Materialism and Commercialism. We train children for the world 
and not for the work-shop." 

The six hours daily of mental, moral and physical education 
is considered sufficient and there is no homework." That died a 
natural death when the educationists realised that knowledge of facts 
was not education, abolished examinations, and removed the teachers' 
necessity of saying to liis class in effect, You have got to cram a 
certain mass of facts in a certain time. It is impossible to cram 
them all here in school. Go home and continue the weary, senseless 
grind." But the playing-fields are attended for one hour every 
evening for compulsory organised games systematically taught to all. 
These are considered as rather moral than physical exercises, and 
are compulsory by reason of their moral value, rather than by reason 
of their undoubted physical and mental recreational A'alue. Matches 
between schools are played on Saturday afternoons and espnl-dr- 
corps and “ school patriotism ’’ is almost a religion. 

Voluntary reading at home of books lent from the school-library 
IS encouraged, however, and the books are chosen for their moral 
educational value, interest, literary beauty and attractiveness to the 
young. No books written by well-meaning but fanatical moralists,*' 
full of obvious preaching and impossible priggish heroes, are admitted 
to these libraries, nor are they allowed to become the lumber 
rooms of all that is out-of-date, depressing, deliberately ** instructive ’’ 
and likely to quench the thirst raised in the class-room for 
exploration in the realms of literature. For the key-note of all 
education in the Islands of the Blest is leading and not driving, 
pleasure and not pain, attraction through interest and not repulsion 
through dullness. 

And when bo5"s and girls have spent a year m the top class 
of these secondary schools, they go to college if their circumstances 
permit. And here the mental and physical sides of their education 
become vocational if they intend to follow a vocation, and the 
mental and moral sides become literary or scientific if they do not 
j^ut it is still educational and three-sided. There are colleges for 
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future doctors^ lawyers, engineers, soldiers, sailors, policemen, 
teachers, business men, etc., and others for those who wish to read 
for the degree of B.A, or B.Sc. And still there are no examination^ 
and the professors of the various colleges are engaged solely in 
mental, moral and physical education, and not in simply preparing 
the students for the great day when they have 40 try and delude a 
stranger into believing that they are fit to leave the college with a 
diploma—whether such be the case or not. No, the diplomas are 
given to the students who are fit for them by the only people who 
are competent to judge of their fitness, the men who know them 
and have trained them—the professors. There is no failing of the fit 
through ill-luck Or ill-health, no passing of the unfit through good 
luck and good spotting " of the likely questions. All education 
still, and nothing but education. Still no stress and strain and cram : 
the clever man receives his diploma sooner and the dull man later, 
or not at all. He who has passed through a particular part of 
the course without satisfying his teacher as to his real grasp and 
understanding passes through it again, and perhaps again. 

And so from the age of eight to the age of twenty-four a man 
may be educated in the Islands of the Blest with never an examination 
and never an hour of cram. No man with a great assimilative 
faculty has passed his time on a system of wasting nine months of 
every year and " mugging ” for the remaining three from boyhood 
to manhood, and emerged with a degree which qualifies him 
forthwith to become a member of a profession, and yet guarantees 
7 Wthing except that the crammer has crammed ; guarantees nothing 
of intellect, nothing of character, nothing of physique. And how 
has he passed without examination from standard to standard of 
the primary school; thence to the secondary school; from standard 
to standard of the secondary school, and thence to the college ; from 
preliminary class to intermediate, from intermediate to final class of 
the college, and lastly to the diploma which guarantees him to have 
been soundly and scientifically trained in mind, character and body 
for ten years, and then trained for a professional or for a literary or 
scientific degree for three or four years thereafter ? Simply by the 
word of his teacher from standard to standard, of his headmaster 
from school to school, of his professor from class to class and finally 
of his principal to the degree. For his teachers are experts and their 
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professional reputation depends upon their sending up and lieeping 
back the right bdys. And just as under the old condenmed'system 
of examination a l^eadmaster's reputation depended on sending 
pupils to the examination-hall fit to pass the examination^ so under 
the perfect educational system here, a headmaster’s reputation 
depends on his sending boys to the secondary school or the college 
who are thoroughly for the remove, and those only. OnO who 
sent the unfit would speedily lose his place ; and this is ah 
infinitely safer method than that of accepting the dictum of a stranger 
who judges the work of a year in a few hours from the written 
answers to a few questions— few and often foolish. And so with 
college professors and principals. And headmasters /and principals, 
inspectors and directors, in the Isltods of the Blest are considered 
in their degreesto be as important, useful and deserving men as are 
magistrates and judges in other countries, and they are as carefully 
trained, selected and obeyed, and as well paid. In fact, Education is 
considered the first and most important State Department, and the 
work of making honourable, accomplished and healthy men is 
considered to be the noblest profession of all, in this strange country; 
nobler than that of killing them in war or even of persuading them 
that they are politically unhappy in peace. Honours and titles 
fell to great schoolmasters even before to great brewers, financiers, 
agitators, playwrights, actors, or pork-packers. 

And, conversely, the greatest criminal is he who is a perverter 
of youth. Any man convening a gathering of children and 
endeavouring to turn their thoughts from the concerns of childhood 
to such matters as politics, is depot ted. For a second offence he is 
condemned to penal servitude for life. And corporal punishment is 
the lot of the would-be politicians of tender years, for they consider 
in these Islands that childhood and youth is the time of preparation 
for, and not for participation in, the concerns of men of ripe and«’ 
mature judgment. And college-students who feel impelled to 
an active part in politics are ^invited to give their great nrinds 
entirely to this interesting study (since they consider them ripe for 
it), and to leave their college to struggle on without thiSaa* In 
coarser language, they are expelled, degreeless. Sad to 
agitatofs have sometimes been lynched by infuriated |mrents'’ra this 
country, so strongly do they resent the perversion of their children. 
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not be supposed^owever^tltat all, or even 'a majority 
of the children go right through from the lowest stsindatd of a ’ 
primarj” school to the end of a college course. Many are takftn 
away by pow parents to become unskilled wage-earners, many 
Soever get beyond a certain standard owing to lack of natural ability, 
many leave the secondary school, and enter tJffices, betome 
apprentices, or join their fathers’ businesses. But at whatever IS^ge 
they leave, they liave had a mental, moral, and physical education^ 
long or short, and are invariably and inevitably the better for it 
Two years’ attendance at school from the eighth birthday is 
compulsory, so eyen the lowest class of unskilled labourers can read 
and write. Beyond this there ^ no compulsion, and there are no 
attempts ateducational ladders,” and cajoling children from one 
social class to another. Nevertheless, no very clever and unusually 
promising boy is lost for the want of the money to pay for his 
schooling, for the headmaster can grant remission of fees in specially 
deserving cases. 

In short, as was said above, the one object of the educationists is 
education, and education is by universal consent admitted to be the 
training and development of all the innate powers of the mind, soul 
and body ; nor is it imagined, in the fslands of the Blest, that the 
achievement of this is to be attained by the learning of certain 
amounts of certain subjects in a certain time, in the manner best 
calculated to please ill-chosen, inexpert examiners. And, above all, 
charactei comes before knowledge, and the question What is he 
betore the question " What does he know ? 


PERCIVAL WREN. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF vSOCIAL PROGRESS. 

T here are persons who do not believe in social progress as a 
universal fact. They hold that not only * inorganic matter 
but even some forms of human society are incapable of progress. 
This view has received an authoritative pronouncement in the 
writings of Walter Bagehot. In his essay on the " Use of Conflict*’ he 
observes : “ Our inevitable and ineradicable prejudices tend to make 
us think that progress is the normal fact in human society, the fact 
which we should expect to see, the fact which we should be 
surprised if we do not see. But history refutes this. The ancients 
had no conception of progress, they did not so much as reject the 
idea; they did not even entertain the idea. Oriental nations are 
just the same now. Since history began they have always been 
what they are. Savages again do not improve ; they hardly seem 
to have the basis on which to build, much less the material to put 
up anything worth having. Only a few nations, and those of 
European origin, advance; yet these think-j-seem irresistibly 
compelled to think—such advance to be inevitable, natural and 
eternal." We do not quite agree with Mr. Bagehot’s reading of 
history. The difference between the oriental and the occidental^ 
and between the savage and the civilised, seems to have been 
overdrawn. It is no doubt true that the occidental nations are most 
progressive ; but is it not a fact that we have also progressed, though 
our movement has never been steady and continuous as theits ? 
Does not history prove that the monotheism of the Upanishads is a 
great advance upon the Vedic thought of the older Aryans ? Or to 
take a purely social matter to which Mr. Bagehot attaches so great 
importance, can we truthfully say that Indian Society in the 
Vqdic time, when every householder was a priest, soldier and 
cultivator, was the same as we find the social organisation of a later 
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period when the importance of natural aptitude and division of 
labour wis recognised and society was accordingly split up into 
four, castes? The truth is that all forms of humai> 

society^ savage and orientaji included, advance. The contrast, 
therefore, is not between progress and stationary inaction, as another 
writer has put it, but between qualities and quantities of progress. 

When we accept the principle that progress is the normal fact 
in human society, * it behoves us to investigate the principles 
whicii guide and underlie such progress. The primitive man, 
it must be premised, was placed in a condition entirely' different 
from our own. The things he needed, the dangers he had to face, 
the problems he., had to solve, present no parallel to ours. If we 
wish to conceive him rightly, we must divest our minds of many 
things which we consider to be essential to man. It takes a vigorous 
effort of the imagination, said Sir G. Lewis, to realise a period when 
it was a serious difficulty to know the hour of day ; and how much 
more vigorous an effort must be needed to conceive a man living 
ill an environment which it is impossible fully to realise to-day, and 
in an age separated from our own by many centuries? But man, as 
Aristotle pointed out, is essentially a political animal. In our 
own time, when we throw upon the primitive man the search-light 
of modern science, we can discern in him the rudiments of a political 
life. The earliest picture of man, as furnished by history, is also 
the earliest picture of human polity. It was a patriarchical system, 
in which, as says great jurist Sir H. S. Maine, “ the eldest male 
patent—the eldest ascendant—was absolutely supreme in his 
household. His dominion extended to life and death, and was as 
unqualified over his children and their houses aso\er his slaves? 
indeed, the relations of son-ship and self-dom appear to differ in 
&tle beyond the higher capacity which the child ir. blood possessed 
of i^ecofiimg one day the head of a family himself. They had 
neither assemblies for consultation npr *'tbemistes but everyone 

over his wives and children, and they paid no 
regard to one another.” This family-leadership of a family-elder 
formed the nucleus of a subsequent political organisation. The 
different families “ paying no regard to one another ” were, often 
at war ; and in the^ wars the family that was best united among 
tself and with others got the upper hand of the rest and survived. 
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Thus gradually the truth of the maxim uuioj^ is 

to be realized by primitive mankind, and lh6 iquest^lQu 

'presented itself before them was how to unite* n I 

To gain this object, the first cond^ion was to establis^h Ge^|iril 
authority of a person or persons to pay deference to, or, as Bag^hbt 
put it, to acquire a k^al fibre. How this was done it id WOfth 
while to observe. The pnmitive man could think of no other bond 
of unity than kinship in blood. *'• All ancient' societies,*’ says Sir 
H.S. Maine, “regard themselves as having proceeded from the 
one original stock, and even laboured under an incapacity for 
comprehending any reason except this for their'holding together 
in political union. The history of political ideas begins, in fact, with 
the assumption that kinship in blood is the sole possible ground of 
community in political functions." Several families claiming a 
kinship m blood clustered together round the foremost family-chief, 
forming the gem or house ; and the different houses thus formed 
claimed a consanguinity of blood and were united under a common 
chieftain forming a tribe or nation. 

The question of this age was not, as with us, to define and 
delimit the authority of the central power ; but rather to extend 
and strengthen it. The people were suffering from want of unity and 
harmonious co-operation, and their foremost care was to strengthen 
the central authority with a view to attaining better* solidarity 
among families and houses. This they did by centralising all powers, 
religious, social, and political, in the person of ^heir sovereign or 
headman. What they wanted was a Single Government, bringing all 
under one yoke, and regulating the whole of human life, call it state 
or church as you like. Any attempt to divide the powers would have 
been suicidal. Thus m early Egypt and in ancient India we do nqt 
find any distinction drawn between political penalties, e0ples|as|i^' 
prohibition and social censure. They were all one. ' ^ ^ 

We have roughly traced the first Stage in 
progress The principle lying at the root of this ^pfOCbsS 
Called cfuiralisaiibn. It is the tendency to centralise all in 

one person—to render all obedience to one head, to catty’botihe 
behests of one commander, to be punished by the ^ 0 ^^ 

jifdge—in short, to be united in and through one was the 
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root of j and this was the first stsp towards a progressive 
civili$ia|ipp, 

c^iiie aoross a peo{g,e which, though different, is very 
It has a fixed society, united and strong; it has 
'certain peculiarities and habits which it^ cannot break 
; it is under the control of certain laws which cannot be set 

aside. 

NtfW the question before man is, as Bagehot pertinently 
remarks, ^^not of getting a fixed law, but of getting out of a 
fixed law i not of cementing a cake of custom, but of breaking 
the cake of custom ; not of making the first preservative 
habit, but of breaking through it, and reaching some¬ 
thing better.” The laws which were established with great 
difficulty are now taking the life-blood out of the people who framed 
thern* ^be powers that were lavishly bestowed upon the king are 
now being turned to crush the very people to death. Such is the 
riddle of existence. Life carries with it the message of death. 
Laws are often the instruments of torture in the hands of the king ; 
his powers are the great sources of popular oppression. The question 
of this age is how to decentralise the powers once centralised 
in the king, how to take away legal and other powers from the 
king and make an equitable division of them. This tendency to 
dt^cmtrah^ation is the root-idea of the age. This is the principle 
which explains the second stage in the process of social growth. 

' " In this period, the State is separated from the Church j and clear 
distinctions come to be recognised between political punishment, 
religious prohibition and social censure. The State is more or less 
firifed from the absolute control of one man, and political authority is 
among many classes. The executive# judicial dnd legislative 
uro separately organised, and each is made independent 
^ in its own sphere. Autonomy, individual and sectional, 

;; p^piiseid Us the comer-stone of all its organisations. Thus it is a 
reaOtion against the centralising tendency of the previous 

' < 1 * .>» 

- Kext we OoUie to a form of society which, though not yet fully 
teaHsed," Is'on the way to realisation, and in which the. above 
prindples are recognised and combined. Bagehot regards 
decentrafifeationy or variabilitV as he calls it, as the highest principle, 
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of develof^ment, and the society based upon it as the highest rung 
on the ladder of progress. But it is a mistake. Decentralisation 
may be necessary to mitigate the evils of a previous cehtraHsation, 
but it is in itself not altogether free from evils. Too much* 
decentralisation may bring on disintegration, instead of progress, and 
reduce things to chaos. Autonomy may be good in itself, but it 
has also its abuses. Human society is an organic whole, the 
different parts cannot work and develop without a common object. 
The third stage not only adopts the above two principles, but finds 
out a harmony between the two opposing principles by the 
application of a higher law. This we call the principle of 
co-ordination. 

In this stage there is centralisation as well as decentralisation, 
autonomy as well as central authority. All possible distinctions 
are recognised. All classes and institutions enjoy their full 
autonomy; but they are at the same time co-ordinated in a higher 
organic unity in which all retain their individual differences and 
autonomy and work for the common good undei the guidance of a 
common institution which, though wielding a central authority for 
the common safety, is in the co-ordinate rank with the rest, all 
being members of the same organic whole. This guiding authority 
varies with the genius of the people. In some society, the State is the 
guiding authority, in ethers, the Church. The principle at work at 
this stage is what we have already named co-ordination. Tlius, these 
three principles of centralisation, decentralisation and co-ordination 
explain the phenomena of social progress. These principles may be, 
and have been, variously named; but we have accepted a nomenclature 
which appeared to us to be the most suitable to our purpose. 

In conclusion, a few remarks, in the light of the foregoing 
enquiry, on the present situation in India, seem to be called 
for. Taking India as a whole, it can hardly be said that we are a 
nation yet. An Indian nation is still a dream of the patriot. WiU it 
ever become a reality ? It is no doubt true, as Sir Henry Cotton has 
observed, that the Babus of Bengal, the fire-worshippers of Bombay, 
the Mahrattas of Poona, the Sikhs of the Punjab, and the Dravidians 
of the .extreme south now meet on a common platform, and are 
fired by a common desire for unity j but mere desire is not unity, 
and the desire itself only proves its absence. It might be that a 
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nation is in the way of formation, but for aught we can see,, it has 
not yet cotnc into existence. Mere community of political interest 
is not the surest bond of national unity. We should have other 
bonds too. The problem, therefore, before us at the present dhy 
is the same problem which awaited solution in the dawn of human 
civilisation, visy how to unite. The latent wisdom of the human 
race found a solution for itself. Let us take it to heart and apply 
it to our own case, n;aking such modifications as are necessary for 
the altered circumstances of our time. Centralisation was the 
cardinal principle of union, as we have found, in the early age. 
May it not be a principle of union in our age too ? Why should we 
not call it to our aid to solve the present situation ? 

In India, circumstanced as we are, the centralisation of all ^lowers, 
political, social and religious, in one person or a body of persons, is 
impossible. It would, no doubt, have been a great gain if it were 
practicable. During the last administration we saw and heard 
a good deal *of centralisation, and we know what its result has 
been. It has given a strong impetus to our political progress by 
tightening the bonds of union among different sects and the 
communities. Our best thanks are due to Lord Curzon for this great 
boon. But we must not depend upon the whims and caprices of a 
bureaucratic Government for the solution of our political problem. 
We must have a popular centre of union. The Congress is such a 
centre of political union, and it ought to be ungrudgingly vested with 
authority for the working out of our political destiny. Centralisation 
of political powers in the Government and concentration of popular 
powers in the Congress will go a great way to further the cause of 
political union. And with a view to this object the Congress ought 
to be re-organised on a sounder basis, and should be made a more 
biisiness-Uke body. As for the religious and social side of nationality, 
it wiU not be out of place to make a few observations here ; for it 
must be borne in mind that for the purposes of nation-making^ 
political union is not more of a necessity than a community of ideas 
libout religious and social matters. To gain this object, a represen¬ 
tative assembly (with a few sections, for the settlement of purely 
Spct^nan mjatters) may be organised oh the lines of the Congress, but 
dififenng widely from it in constitution and possessing far greater 
practical authority. 
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Fey the sticcess of this assembly the irst only 

persons of the highest character and education froi^^ipll^^^ra^vipces 
and communities, having a thorough grasp of the \s|I^P^£of s^the 
country, shall have seats on the assembly, ahd the 
must be vested with full authority over social and 
and that its decisions should be unconditionally Oh%W 1t%e 
assembly should take up m right earnest the questions ^ ^ 
dress, a common script, a common language and such 
as are calculated to promote solidarity among the various of 

India. Such religious and social matters as demand g. separate 
solution for each sect should be referred for decision to thd several 
sections of the assembly. If we can successfully organise a workable 
assembly,as suggested above, we may be sure that we shall have taken 
a very great step towards nation-making. Some time ago, if I rUistake 
not, Babu Rabmdra Nath Tapre discussed this question in a ^^ell** 
written paper in Bengali entitled Swadesi Sarnaj, He approached 
the subject Irom a different standpoint, and I cannot say that I agree 
wnth all his conclusions. But whatever be our differences^ there 
is no doubt that a Swadesi Samaj is a crying need of out time, 
and that the time has come when the matter should be pushed 
beyond the stage of mere academic discussion. I have endeavoured, 
m a few words, to throw out a few suggestions and have sketched 
only a brief outline, leaving the details to be worked ouCby naopfe 
competent persons. 


Amfitsat 


V 



THE PILGRIMAGE. 


THE PILGRIM SETS FORTH. 

1 

Ays^umcnt .—Man in a vision sees the 
Garden of Eden and girds himself 
• for a Pilgrimage to its Gates. 

* through the clearing skies and the veils of the mists 

uhc$QS^> 

Mhrhihg stills on ethereal hills where the Garden of Eden glows 
‘ 00lls from Its girdling walls, and the cries of the heart respond. 
^ laft^your load for the pilgrims^ road to the Gates on the hills beyond. 


Take good guai;d for the way is hard and the perilous risks abopnd, 
Tce*built screens m the rock ravines, and flints on the ringing 
grfifVmd*-¥T' i 

Night attacks with the blizzard’s axe: but grapple with all, and seize 
Qutf oi the hold of the frost and cold, the prize of the Master Keys. 

f i- I 

^ JP'ijOriiOUS blasts from the arctic vasts through the daze of the 
reel, 

^ ^,)3^url l^heir force ’gainst the pdgifims’ course with the shock of 


of the trumpet blares from the hosts of the winds 


ateel, 

« t,- 


“‘h a 


1 close with the uhseea foes, and capture the Master Word. 

% jpItGRIMS approach THE GATE. 

Avgmmni.*^hsii Pdgnm nears the 
GatC$, and feels the Terror of a 
Light ahd a Bdauty that is beyond 
his Ondifrstahding. 

The Gates of Edeh rise 
AWg thie little oopne. 
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The goal that drew our gaze 
A-flame in sunset skies 
On misty mountam-tops: 
Pursued by thorny ways 
With pains and bitter tods, 

Yet now so near the prize 
The quivering flesh recoils. , . 
Exhausted courage dies, 

The very heart-beat stops, . . . 
The land of Eden lies 
Above this little copse. 

Athwart the .screen of beech 
The dazzle of the Gates 
Assails our stricken eyes ■ 

And down the leafy maze 
A bladed fire drops; 

And sword light scintillates 
In wheels that stab and daze : 
We dare not meet the blaze 
So stained with travel-soils . . , 
Exhausted courage dies, 

The very heart-beat stops . . . 
The Gates of Eden rise 
Above this little copse. 

A wind from Eden flies 
And every blossom sways 
In transient gusts of speech. 
Whose hidden gist defies 
The spirit’s utmost reach, 
Whose range of sweetness foils 
The spirit’s far surmise, 

And heavy import weights 
The tendril’s pendulous coils . , 
Exhausted courage dies 
The very heart-beat stops . . . . 
'I'he (rales of Eden rise 
Above this little copse. 
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THE ANGEL AT THE GATE. 

Argument*-’~^h& Pilgrim meets the 
Angel of the Sword who bids him 
pass within the Gates. 

A whiteness strikes the dazzling void, 

A winged Radiance hovers, buoyed 
On rainbow vapours. Cold and fierce 
As icy peaks whose edges pierce 
‘ The stainless vast, he flames abroad, 

And bears aloft a circling sword 
That streams with fire like a torch. 

And through the splendour, rays that scorch 
Our feeble sustance—rays divine 
Of Purity, of Wisdom shine, 

An Angel’s self the burning-glass 
« « « * • 

He drops his sword, an^ murmurs, “ Pass. *’ 

IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 

Argumeni. —The Pilgrim knows the 
Fulness of Joy rnd of Peace. 

The portals close, the burden falls, 

Remorse, despair are left outside, 

And shut within the girdling walls. 

The sense, the soul is satisfied. 

Through sacred groves the River winds. 

The heavens wear the Golden Fleece, 

And near and far the spirit finds 

The glamour of a perfect peace. 

The silence grows, and through the hush 
Fulfilment on the air is breathed 
From rounded fruits whose purples flush 
The thick of misty foliage, wreathed 
In clustered knots and long festoons ; 

Fulfilment sighs from^wood and wold. 

Where azure eves and amber noons 

Are held in films of green and gold. 
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In leaf an4 fruit our body growb, 

To peak and cloud our soul expands 
And life through all our being flows 
As water over sparkling sandsi. 

And when the shadowy ram-cloud dufts 
Across the still of starry skies, 

We catch between the breaking nfts 
The light that lives m human eyes 

ON THE VERGE. 

Aigummt ,—The FiJgnm reaches 
the extreme limit ‘Of the Garden 
where is Holy Ground. 

Mists blur the columned boles, 

Mists veil the distance, 

Leaves burn like flames of souls 
Flying apcistence 
Stripped bare of worldly weights 
Made pure for union, 

Earth with sky celebrates 
Holy Communion. 

Unseen the acolytes, 

Soft fall their sandals, 

Serving the ancient rites 
Incense and (.andles, 

Set deep m carven sconce 
Dim burn the tapers, 

Rich glints of gold and bronze 
Drift through the vapours. 

Fume<^ down the aisles superb 
Float dense and denser. 

Fragrance of sacred herb 
Swung fiom a censer> 

Then as vapours fail, 

\s tne lame falters, 

Spec^rtl, ihc Ho'y Grail 
Gkaui's from the ahaf-. 
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PILGRIM GOBS BEYOND. 

Ar^men(,-^The Pilgrtm {Msses 
' ^ with Nature out of the Body into 

a featureless Place. 

The soul looks out 
From the heights of self 
From this mortal zone, 

From its eyrie, buoyed 
On a vast abyss. 

Past the being’s bounds 
To Ihe dazzling void 
Which glows intense 
As a diamond-stone 
No lisp of sound 
From the silence wide 
No shape of sense 
In the hollows lone, . .. 

What secrets hide 
In the vague unknown, 

What pains, what bliss 
In its deeps abide. 

In the foamless tide 

Of its seas immense,*.> 

The soul looks out. 

The soul stands out 
On the swaying ledge 
Of the dread abyss 
Whose silence sweeps 
Through the chinks of self 
And the mortal sense 
To its secret deeps 
Is racked with bhs^ 

Of the Pure dnd Lone 

Of the Far add Wide.. 

The soul stands out 
On the utmost edge 
Of the giddy shelf*...,. 
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Then, girded, tense, 

From this mortal zone 
From the being’s bounds, 
To the dazzling void 
To the far immense. 

To the vast unknown. 

The soul leaps out. 


London, 


ETHEL ROLT WHEELER. 




. THE PROPOSED INDIAN REFORMS, 


I BELIEVE the readers of East & West and the Hindustan 

Review still have some recollection of my opening articles on 

this subject, that appeared in the above monthlies nearly two years ago. 
Between then and now there have been so many changes and 

developments in the original draft of the proposed Reforms, that the 
present scheme, taken as a whole, looks quite new when compared with 
the former one. 

The collection of public opinion on the subject is nch and extensive, 
and really nothing fresh can be usefully added to it. Moreover, at the 
first sight, many people will question the propriety of my second scries 
of comments at such a late hour. In writing the first paper, I only 
availed myself of the opportunity of thoroughly examining the scheme 
to the best of my abilities, and putting its defects before the 

Government for their consideration; my only apology for this article 
is, that I do not wish to lose the chance of giving expression to the sense 
of my country’s deep gratitude for the most benevolent spirit in which 
the whole scheme has been recasted, as well as to raise a second note of 
warning regarding a few shortcomings that still stand unobviated. 

For a little more than half a century, British Rule has been 
blowing a gentle breeze over our aspirations, and so far the lying 
at anchor of our Magna ChavtahSi^ been a source of grave uneasiness to 
us. Now the vessel of Indian prosperity is free from its moonngs, and 
the names of two great men of our times—Lords Morleyand Minto—will 
for ever be handed down to posterity, for so skilfully pouring oil over ihf' 
angry waters, and thereby letting the ship proceed smoothly to 
harbour. Both the statesmen have exhibited the highest courage and 
loftiest statesmanship by continuing their steps on the first cliosen path, 
never deviating an inch from it in spite of the incessant chorus of 
condemnation from the Anglo-Indians and the Yellow press. By doing so 
they have once more established the reputation of British justice, and 
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have added one amte link to tke golden chain that inshf^arahlj^ nnlteis na 
with the^Throne of England. Nothing would mote tejhice ' i^nl of 
Victoria the^feiood than the continuity of benevolent jK>licy, 'andi let da 
earnestly pray that the noble example of the samct that has bajs^n 
by Lords Morley and Minto, will always be carefully follonired by« thisiC' 
successors and all ranks of Englishmen responsible f 6 t w good 
Government of the country. Before proceeding with my conuneojts I 
would enunciate the principal features of the scheme I propose tOUOhtng 
upbn numerically, viz :— 

(1) The nullified Advisory Councils. 

( 2 ) Majority of non-official members in the Legislative Councils, 

(31 Appointment of Indians in the Executive Councils. 

(4) Question of minorities and special interests. 

(5) Formation of Provincial Executive Councils. 

ifi) Non-English knowing members of the Legislative Councils. 

(7) The enlargement of the Legislative Councils. 

Taking the above in order I proceed as follows :— 

* I, 

The introduction of the Advisory Councils, independent of the 
Legislative Councils, was by no means a question of immediate 
necessity, nor would it in my opinion be so, at least for a very long 
time to come. As they have been abandoned, any further comments on 
the subject seem to me quite unnecessary. Suffice it to say that their 
nullity, on the whole, is warmly welcomed, 

IL 

Up to this time our Legislative Councils, by the predominance ^of 
official majority, were most unevenly balanced. This was one of the points 
on the consideration of which I had persistently urged on occasions more 
than one. Our feelings of gratitude aud satisfaction on the doing away 
with the official majority in the Local Councils can be better imagined 
than described. We only wish that the same principle may b® 
applied to the Imperial Council which is ift fact the bone and ^ 

of Indian legislature. ' 

But because the principle has not been so widely adopted;, that 
is absolutely no reason why we should despair. If not now, then at sotne 
later date to come, it is bound to be taken into consideration, ^b?nething 
IS better than nothing, and we would do well to wait for the symmetrical 
unification of the Imperial Council, To effect the proper equilibrium 
it is highly desirable that ther^ should be at least an equal number of 
non-officia! members with the official members in all the Ipdian Cmulcils. 
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’pws iv^i'^oly substantiate our representaticai without in the least 
depriving the Government of its power of veto# I ^rnestly trust that 
the question of doing away with the.oiBcial majority in |he Imperial 
Council will not be shelved for a very long time. 


III. 


f JDiscmismg the question of the practical enlaigement of the Indian 
' X^^Slative Councils, in course of my previous articles in Bast ^ 
West as well as in the Hindustan Review^ I had vigi^ousiy 
advocated the appointment of an Indian in each of the Executive 
Councils in the country. Speaking quite candidly, I was only hoping 
against hope at the^ time of putting forward the above suggestion, and 
then 1 never thought that this high expectation was destined to become 
a solid fact in such a short time. 


When anything beyond expectation happens, it always gives 
unlimited gratification. The whole country, from one end to the 
other, IS therefore full of unbounded joy mingled with most cordial 
obligations to Lords Morley and Minto for giving us such a delightful 
surprise. What is more that enhances our gratification is the appointment 
of the Hon. Mr. Satyendra Prasana Sinha as the first member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. We most heartily congratulate His 
Excellency not only on making such a fitting s.-'lection but also on creating 
such a worthy precedent. The Hon. Mr. Smha has indeed all the 
qualifications that are necessary for the dignified position. 

I sincerely hope that similar selections will be made for the local 
Executive Councils, and that the Hon. Mr. Smha’s appointment will be 
an CvStablished criterion for the future appointments of Indian 
members to our Executive Councils. 7 

IV. 

This carries me into a hot controversy, whence it is not so easy to 
escdpe unscathed. I feel very much tempted to be away from this 
whirlpool^ but my sense of duty both to my Government as well as to 
my own countrymen compels me to comment unsparingly on it, ignoring 
all risks and misgivings. Cheap<earned popularity is not in my line, and 
V I do not mind being unpopular with mankind, for expressing my views 
exactly as I feel in my heart of hearts, on a question of such a momentous 
me^nitude. One who twists his conscience, and colours bis opinion, for 
the sake of momentary satisfaction of parties, is a sinner towards God, 
andf.Haitor to his Government and people. 
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At the very outset I had taken up cudgels against the i|uesti 
minorities and special interests. On account of the same reasons my 
^opinion on this great question remains unchanged. Unfortunately, I have 
the disadvantage of not being a Mahomedan myself, else the honesty of 
my purpose would have been better understood. I can now only appeal 
to my fellow countrymen in general, and to my Mahomedan brothers in 
particular, to make an attempt to realise my friendly intent, thkt 
is based on broad considerations. It is not rancorous jealousy, that 
prompts me to grumble at the special concessions that have been granted 
to my Mahomedan brothers. I assure them that I would have been no 
party to my own co-religionists, if they had been in the position of my 
present day Mahomedan brothers. In that case, for /ass^r fear of being 
misunderstood, 1 would have been much more unsparing in my criticisms. 
All that I have said and will say is not my own individual opinion. It is 
the feeling of every right thinking Indian, who is even slightly conscious 
of his duty that he owes to his Government and the motherland. The 
word Indian, of course, embraces without any exception all the 
communities basking under the British Rule throughout the length and 
breadth of the great Indian Empire. All this might sound high flown 
now, but beyond any shadow of doubt, the time will come, and 
probably in our own lifetime, when Heaven will illumine our path, and 
then the deep pitfall, to which we are now drifting blindfolded, will be 
exposed to our vision. All those who have followed the chain of Indian 
politics since the last four years or so will no doubt feel that there have 
been considerable changes in all the spheres in general, and in the 
relations of the Hindus and the Mahomedans in particular. The 
situation requires a very close analysis. 

Not very long ago Hindoos, Mahomedans, Jains. Parsees., &c., &c., 
the numerous molecules of the Indian nation, after realising the most 
serious disadvantages of aloofness, by their long isolation, were slowly, 
but steadily, awakening to the sense of homogenity. The persistent 
efforts of Indian leaders to collect the scattered atoms of Indian 
society and weld them into one solid unit, in spite of several obst|Lcles, 
were beginning to sprout, when suddenly the question of minorities and 
special interests descended like a bolt from the blue, sundering th® tie 
of national unity. There is no use in concealing facts; under the present 
circumstances there is that high tension between the Hindus smd the 
Mahomedans that was never known before* In their wild excitement my 
Mahomedan brothers have committed an irreparable blunder, and 
by a bitter irony of fate, our enlightened Government has succumbed to 
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it. tei India all classes of people, whether they be Hindus, Midiotnedans, 
Parsees, Buddhists or Jains, &c„ are the subjects of the same 
Paramount Power, influenced by the same laws, breathing in tjie same 
atmosphere and basking under the same sun. Their religious propensities* 
may be different, but their political wishes and interests are exactly 
identical with one another. Though any particular community may 
not have been in the ascendancy in the Councils, yet its interests 
have all zUong been safeguarded by the members of the other 
communities professing a different religious belief. We are surely 
Indians first and Hindus and Mahomedans afterwards; our first and 
foremost duty is to drive away every particle of sectarianism and try 
to foster the roots of nationality, even if some sacrifice has to 
be made for it.’ Furthermore, the consideration of minorities 
leads to an incomprehensible difficulty. It means that the question of 
special consideration of each group of the Indian community, viz :—^The 
Parsees, Hindus, Mahomedans, &c., should be similarly taken up. 
This alone will not be quite commensurate, and to make it so, every 
section should have to be divided to infinity, mz :—Hindus into 
Brahmins, Kshatryas, Vaishyas, &c., &c., Brahmins into Ayars, Joshis, 
Tiwaris, &c., Similarly Kshatryas into Rais, Chauhan, Jadava, 
&c., and these so divided Ayars, Rais, &c., into Shaivites, Vaishnavites, 
Lingaites, Shaktas, Ramanandis, Dadupanthais, &c., &c., &c.; 

Mahomedans, Parsees, Jains, &c., to be divided similarly: and then 
special considerations likewise and equally to be made in case of each 
of these divided minorities, to safeguard their particular interests 
respectively. 

If one particular community can claim any such privilege, there is 
surely no earthly reason why other communities should not be justified 
in doing the same by force of the same logical principles; and there is no 
reason why Government should not decide the cases of all the 
communities on the same merits. Later on all the different communities 
might go a step further and might justly urge the adoption of the 
.same, sectional principle in every machinery o*' the Government, 
necessitating the re-organisation of the Municipal and District Boards, 
the recruitment of men from different communities to fill the ministerial 
oflBices in each Province, division and district, the appointment of High 
Court Judges and other equally important officials under the Government 
in conformity with the same sectional principle, and the enactment of 
special laws to suit the special requirements of different communities, 
and goodness knows what not. I do not know how far this can be 
advisable and practicable. 
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The foregoing, I believe, clearly exposes the dangMong lal^cy 
of the granting of political concessions on denominatica;^ bask. 
But 1 firmly believe in what Marcus Aurelius has put In the folloudsig ' 
^ beautifiol sentenceWhatever He chooses is better than Whitt \ 

The realisation of what the great thinker has laid down in the forl^ii^ 
aphorism helps me in deciphering the finger of God in what is haf^nipg. 
Apparently the work of nation-building has been thrown a century or 
more back, but in reality it is not so. I firmly believe that the task of 
nation-building has been rendered much more easy. When the pasmi>$ 
storm of frenzied excitement abates, the bitter experience of alooi^ness 
will again exercise its magnetic influence, and under such a re-action the 
union is bonnd to be solid and eternal. 

Just as one-legged man cannot stand by himself, so one Indian 
community cannot stand without the support of the other. An amputation 
of one community from the rest of the nation means the destruction of 
both. Happily it is by no means a case of practical amputation, it is only 
a case of temporary bending of the knee, and I foresee the day when India 
will walk on both of its legs towards the goal of nationaliQr. Let us in 
the meanwhile realise the further practical perils of isolation calmly and 
patiently. 

If in coarse of my criticisms I appear to have been harsh, it is more 
in sorrow than in anger, and if I appear to have said anything strongly, it 
is because 1 feel strongly on this question of crucial importance. 

V. 

This brings me to another subject of great consequence. The need di 
Provincial Executive Councils has been most pressingly felt since a very 
long time, and it is indeed very unfortunate that the original clause after 
giving high hopes to the people, should have been so suddenly expunged at 
its mature st^e, from the agenda of the Reform scheme. This ba.^ 
given a very rude shock of disappointment to the people. It is no doubt 
true that the substituted clause 3 also empowers the Govemor-Genettd in 
Council to create Provincial Executive Councils with the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council, by proclamation, “provided that before any 
proclamation is made a draft thereof shall be laid before each House of 
Parliament for not less than 60 days during the Session of Parliament, 
and, if before the expiration of that time an address Is presented to His 
Majesty by either House of Parliameat against the draft or any part 
thereof, no further proceedings shall be taken thereon, without prejudice 
to the t^ng of any new draft.*' 
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' ‘ B^tilpil is the only fortunate Province which is not aflEected by* 

' thi j^ttion hf the clause within inverted commas. It will^have its 
fejceumtiye Conncil as soon as the Reform scheme is given effect tt?, and the 
fate of hlher l^ovinces where such Councils do not already ejtist will 
^ tremble in the balance. Why should the boon have been 

confe^^ upon Bengal m such an unqualified manner, whilst a harrier* 
statnteshoi^d have been enacted in case of the rest of the Provinces that 
were waiting cm the tiptoe of expectation to realise the same blessing ? 

( It is because, whilst Sir Edward Baker, who deserves the profound 
gratitude of the country in general and that of Bengal in particular, 
strenuously carried on the campaign m favour of the proposal, other 
Provincial Governors did not take to it at all kindly. They never viewed 
the question with that broad-minded statesmanship which it deserv^. A 
Council Government inspires much more confidence in the people, is 
more constitutional and easy running, than the one without Council. Many 
drawbacks with trivial beginnings, but with serious endings, that very often 
create grave misconceptions, can be easily avoided by the existence and 
the infiuence of Executive Councils. Many examples can be cited in 
support of the aforementioned argument. I will, however, illustrate it 
with one instance which I believe will suffice. 

There cannot be any two opinions on the point that Sir Antony, now 
Lord, MacDonnel was one of the best and greatest Lieutenant- 
Governors that ever guided the destinies of these Provinces. His 
regime has left an indelible landmark on the pages of our Provincial 
history. At the time of the first appearance of plague in our midst, His 
Honour left no stone unturned in trying to rescue his people from the 
clutches that dread enemy of mankind. He did all that was nece^ary 
and with the best of intentions, but unfortunately the plague regulations 
hurt the religious susceptibilities of one section and dismayed the rest. 
Several plague riots took place, and the one at Cawopur was unparalleled. 
Only amendments in the regulations pacified the bewildered masses and 
evolved order out of the chaos. Such a thing would not have happened 
if His Honour had been assisted by an Executive Council with an Indian 
member on its Board. An Executive Coxincil would not have taken the 
responsibility of such a measure without a deeper insight into the details. 
The advice of the Indian member under the circumstances would have 
been of extracHrdinary value, and His Honour acting under the advice of 
hik Conncil, would not have been in a position to ignore what was more 
necessary in that situation. 

Let us therefore earnestly hope that ere long the rest of, the 
Proymctal Goveitiors, for the better government of the provinces that 
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have been commixed to their care, will follow Sir Edward 
Baker and will earnestly urge the establishment of the executive 
councils in their respective Provinces. 



There is another question of no less importance which was dilated 
upon in course of my preliminary comments on the Reform scheme in 
East ^ Wesif as well as in TAe f^industan Review. So far it 
has not found its place on the anvil. “ The old order has changed 
yielding place to a new ”, and nothing should be left to mar the system 
of the new legislative councils that are shortly to be called into being. 
The first duties of a councillor are to realise the requirements of his 
country, to focus the rays of public opinion on* every question of 
importance, to study the law books that may be required for ready 
reference, to grasp the statistics, to make a minute study of the bill that 
may be before the council, to follow the debates in the council chamber, 
and then to formulate and pronounce his views adequately on the measure 
before the council. Now, without knowing English in which the entire 
council proceedings are transacted, how on earth is it possible for an 
Hon. member to conscientiously fulfil the above responsibilities that his 
office devolves upon him ? 

It might be asked to how the non*English-knowing members 
have so far discharged their functions. The answer is very 
simple. They have to depend on others for the necessary 
material to which they themselves have no access. Their speeches 
and questions are drafted and written by some English-knowing secretary 
in his own phraseology, who is very often paid and sometimes honorary. 
Such set questions and speeches are handed over to some Hon. 
colleague in the council chamber, who out of common courtesy reads them 
out. During the debate a non-English-knowing member has no other 
resource than to fall back upon the policy that silence is golden,” and 
at the time of a motion being put to vote he simply starts up to find out 
the pronouncement of the official majority and readily joins them in 
their chorus of “ Aye ” or “ Nay.” Such ornamental members stand 
for the council elections merely for the sake of honour, and their sole 
ambition is to maintain their seats in the council at all costs, and by the 
application of dubious tactics their efforts are very often crowned with 
success. Then again, sometimes the evil of recruiting such members i 
repeat<^ by Government nominations. Such members neither fulfil the 
expectations of their own people, whose mouthpiece they pretend to be, nor 
are they of any substantial benefit to the Government. With all this it 
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can be <iocitended that there are some non-English*knowing gentlemen 
who <an proudly holi| their own in any sphere they are thrown in. Quite 
so. But can only do so provided the function that they have 
to faifil is carried on by the agency of their own dialect. 

To mend this shortcoming, the Government may make its choice 
between the two alternatives, viz :—(a) To rule that non-English-knowing 
gentlemen would not be entitled to offer themselves as candidates for the 
legislative councils; or {b) To direct the transaction of council proceed¬ 
ings in the provincial dialects for the benefit of the non-English-knowing 
members. The latter alternative is impracticable from various stand¬ 
points, and supposing for a moment that the Provincial Councils can be 
run on this line, the difficulty will remain unsolved as far as the 
Imperial Council is concerned. The Imperial Council consists of 
members from all the different Provinces. The dialects of all these 
different provinces are altogether different from one another. An 
attempt to apply this principle there will create a Babylonish jargon. 

VII. 

The enlargement ot our legislative councils was a question of 
specific importance, for the more the councils are enlarged, the more the 
scope of our representation is magnified. 

It is only in the fitness of things that our councils have been 
enlarged, and this feature of the Reforms has given the utmost satisfaction 
to the people, and they feel highly grateful for the same. 

In conclusion, 1 beg to assure the Government that the Reform 
scheme has called forth the deepest loyalty of the people, and the country 
from one end to the other feels convinced that this will not be 
the last occasion of England’s acknowledging India as the brightest 
jewel that adorns her diadem. 


Muss0oree, U. P. 


PRITHWIPAL SINGH. 
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WOMEN AND AGRICULTURE* 


God Airaighty made the country, 
Man made the town. ” 


W RITING in Eas^ fir Wesi for January, 1906 on the 
education of women in India, Mr. Hira Lai Chatteiji says 
The greatest problem which the social reformer in India has to 
face is the education of women." 

V 

In view of this fact, and the initiation of a wider and more 
useful sphere of work for women, now being undertaken py great 
social reformers m India, it wilt perhaps be of interest to some of 
the readers of Easi fir Wes^ to know a little of what is 
being done in England to promote the cause of agriculture, through 
the training of women in some of its branches. 

Speaking some years ago at a Conference on women’s work, 
Sir Horace Plunkett urged the great importance of the lightej 
branches of agriculture to our nation as a whole and to women as 
indrridnals. In conclusion he said that he and others would look 
to women to ameliorate the conditions of rural life along the lines 
of organisation and education. Since that time much has been 
done to further this idea. The work is still in its infancy, it is true, 
but happily with a bright prospect of a vigorous and sustained life 
before it* Hence it seems reasonable to suppose that to those 
pioneers of women’s education in India a little knowledge of bne 
of the paths by which women in England are seeking to w<^k out 
their own salvation will not come amiss. 

By agriculture for women is meant primarily the 
branches of agriculture" or la petite culture ** of the French, 
all such work as flower, vegetable and fruit-growing, beep-keeping, 
ponItry*farming, dairy*work, yam-making, fruit-bottling and 
etc. Al/ this work may be advantageously undertaken by women 
without encroaching on the preserves of mani to whom may be 
relegated agriculture in its widest sense. Two great problems of 
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/cetittiry in 'Engtattd are the depopulation of the 
OQunt]^)r and the surplus million of wohiem The more 

thoughtful and ^f^eeing of our men and women look to agri<Julture ^ 
and to the uplifting of country life for a solution of these problems. 
In |be’writer^S opinion, provided those entering this field of work 
aiie men and women of mind and educattonf fully trained in the^ 
p^cdlar branch of the work which they wish to undertake, they. 
need not look in vain. The strength of a nation rests not in its 
big cominercial enterprises, huge cities and rich capitalists, but on 
the strength, vigour and morality of its agricultural population, and 
in this way on the women of every country devolves a great 
national privilege.' On them devolves the duty of instilling into the 
minds of their children (the future rulers dl the land) an appreciation 
of and love or the beauties of nature which will be of immense 
value to them all the years of their lives. The more one knows 
about these things, the more indeed one feels at times that one Is 
looking through the keyhole of the door which separates us from 
the knowledge of the mysteries of life and death. Irrespective of 
creed or nationality, nature has the same ennobling effect oh all 
who really come into contact with her, bringing us nearer to a 
realisation of the God of love who is above all and in all, a 
knowledge of which will be a shield of battle and an anchor of 
defence as we struggle along the thorny highway of life. 

It is a mistake to suppose that education is rot turned to such 
good effect in agriculture as in other professions open to women. 
When we remember how keen is competition in all parts of the 
world, the energy, forethought and technical knowledge which it 
is necessary that every woman should possess, if her work is to be 
profitable, it is easily understood that it is only the educated 
women who can hope to be successful. That the training is all 
important is a point which cannot be too strongly and repeatedly 
urged. Men spend years in qualifying for the professions they 
take up; why should women, then, not require the same training if 
they are to become experts ? 

Some 15 years or so ago, a movement was set on foot for 
women to learn gardening, and a women’s branch was added to the 
already existing Swanley Horticultural College for men. , Many 
girls went there and some are now successful gardeners either ^ on ^ 
their osrh kcconnt or else in paid posts. In 1897, to commemorate 
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the Diamond Jubilee, the Victorian Era Exhibition at EarPs Court 
was planned, and various Society ladies consented to form 
themselves into a Committee to manage the women's section, which 
was sub-divided into many branches of education, art and literature* 
Lady Warwick was Chairman of the Education Section and by her 
wish a series of weekly Conferences were arranged on matters 
educational, and an important three days* Conference was held. 
This was throughout remarkably well attended, but the greatest 
interest was taken in the subject which occupied the meeting on 
the last day, ws., “ Women and Agriculture.” This Congress was 
really the starting point of Lady Warwick's future great work for 
women in connection wi|h agriculture, and it le'd to the founding of 
her Hostel in 1898, and to the Agricultural Association for Women 
a year later. Since that time Lady Warwick has been the great 
pioneer of agriculture for women in England. 

As already stated, in 1898 the “ Lady Warwick Hostel ’* was 
established at Reading, Berks, under the able Wardenship of Miss 
Edith Bradley, to whose untiring energy and devotion to the work 
much of the success of the movement is due. At the present moment 
the work has passed beyond the initial stage, and it is safe to say 
that agriculture for women, after nearly filteen years of struggle and 
opposition, is something which has come to stay. In 1905, the 
work had outgrown its premises at Reading, therefore in the 
autumn of that year the entire establishment was removed to Studley 
Castle, in Warwickshire, which Lady Warwick generously bought 
for the purpose. There the surroundings and scope are everything 
that can be desired. The estate consists of 340 acres, but as that is 
larger than is actully required at present, part of the grass land is let 
to a neighbouring farmer. The different courses of instruction available 
to students are : Gardening in all its branches, flower and fruit¬ 
growing under glass and in the open, market gardening, floral 
decoration, jam-making and fruit-bottling, grading and packing 
for market, dairy work, including milking and the feeding and 
management of cows, poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, and carpentering. 

The full course in gardening extends from 2-3 years, pref^ably 
three, if the student intends to support herself by her own work 
ariterwards. In dairy and poultry work, which may be taken 
separately or together, the full course is from 1-2 years. 
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In addition the practical work, lectures are given by experts 
in all the difierent branches of the work, so that as far as possible 
science goes hand in hand with practice* As the question often ^ 
atises ** What do the students find to do all day ?*' a brief account 
of a day^'s work may be interesting. 

At 7*45 a.m. in summer, all are expected to be in the garden, or 
poultry yard, etc. (according to the work for which they have 
entered), or if any,special work is on hand, such as grape thinning, 
those students responsible for it will be out much earlier, at 4 or 
5 a*m. 

At 7-50 prayprs are read in the Lecture Hall followed 
immediately afterwards by breakfast, from then until hadf-past 
nine, the students make their beds, tidy their rooms, and employ 
themselves as they choose. 

At 9-30 work is resumed. All the morning is sometimes 
devoted to practical work, with lectures in the afternoon or vice 
versa. The students are divided into groups, each group working 
under the direction of a trained gardener. All the work (except the 
heavy digging, etc.), is done by the students and the way in which 
the gardens, greenhouses, dairies, etc., a^e kept, reflects great credit 
on all concerned. 

At one o’clock, the morning’s work comes to an end, and 
dinner is served at 1-30. In summer those who have been out very 
early in the morning do not go out again in the afternoon, otherwise 
i-30 p.m. finds the students once again in the lecture rooms or in 
their respective departments until 4-45) when the routine work 
of the day. is over. Tea is more than welcome at 5 o'clock, 
after which all are free to do as they please. Many of the 
students have small plots of ground which they cultivate entirely 
on their own responsibility, out of hours. These aro a great source of 
pride and pleasure.' Prizes are awarded annually for the best kept 
and best managed plots and competition is always very keen. All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” but cycling, tennis and 
cricket are freely indulged in the evenings and off time, not to 
mention the multitudinous picnics in the lovely grounds on half holi¬ 
days (Wednesdays and Saturdays) and Sundays. In winter, .hockey 
is practically the only game indulged in. During the winter .also 
debates (sometimes lacking in eloquence) and social evenings are 
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held regularly every fortnight. In fact, it is a very busy life 
that they lead, with a charm and fascination all its own. Many are 
, the students who look back with regret and pleasure to their 
** College ” days and wish that they might have the tiine oyer Sigaan. 

Finally, there is the old students’ guild called “ the Guild of the 
Daughters of Ceres,** to which all students leaving the College 
may belong. Its object is to keep all students, past and present, in 
touch with each other and the College. Annual reunions are held 
to which as many old students as possible come and give most 
interesting accounts of their work, after leaving the College, whatever 
and wherever it may be. These Conferences are most useful and 
heipfill to the students and the teachers alike, because, by the 
experiences of those already testing their training in the world, one 
sees where the faults of a particular system lie and the curriculum can 
always be remoulded to make it of the greatest value to the greatest 
number. Lady Warwick's College has been specially referred to in this 
article because it happens to be the institution of which the writer 
has a considerable personal knowledge. The statement already made 
that agriculture for women is a profession which has come to stay is 
verified by the fact that during the last two or three years, other 
institutions (although on quite a small scale) for training women 
in one or other of the lighter branches of agriculture, have been 
started. At Swanley College it is noteworthy that a few years' ago,^ 
the Committee decided to convert it into a College for women oniy^ 
as they were found to be more satisfactory as students of agriculture 
than men. Then if we look to the Continent we find in Belgium^ 
France and Holland excellent schools where the mo^t up-to-date 
education in everythfhg pertaining to agriculture is to'be found. 
Indeed, it is to a large extent' through their women that agriculture, 
dairy-farming and raarket-gardenihg succeed so well in Belgium 
today, making their produce such a formidable rival to their English 
sisters, especially now that Free Trade is kill to b^ the order of the 
day. No doubt the conditions prevailing in India are so essentially 
different from those in the countries mentioned that f he practical 
value of this paper will be little, if any. It is only written in the ' 
iiope that it may come as a message of sympathy to the women of 
India, from one who has found some of the greatest happiness ot her 
life in the pursuit of the lighter branches of agriculture. 
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‘^The Woman’s Agricultural Times/’ obtainable from “The 
Mercia Agricultural Association/’ Bredon’s Nortoui near Tewkesbury, 
England, published quarterly, contains all the latest information 
about agricultural and other matters, and might be a valuable medium 
of communication and assistance to those in India wishful to 
promote the education of women. 


ALICE FRANCHErr 
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f 

To be—or to erist ^ 

“ To be or to exist — that is the question ' * 

* King Solomon^ Ut Jilt -icewc 2 

T he great English dramatist who wrote three centuries ago 
the famous monologue of Hamlet did not expound the 
nddle of life in a satisfactory manner* To be—or not to be " is 
NOT the question 1 The human soul has to solve problems of much 
vaster importance than the evanescent queiy : Is it best to 

endure patiently the sufferings and vicissitudes inherent to existence 
on the earth-plane or to risk worse torments by courting death, 
the sleep that perchance is not dreamless ? ” 

In other words : ** Which is most painful, life on the physical 
or on the astral plane ? ” That is really the sum total of Hamlet's 
question. 

To an evolved mmd the answer to this query is almost 
indifferent. Suffering is not m itself an evil to be anxiously 
avoided. Pain is the ultimate consequence of sin. Moral evil 
engenders physical evil: as long as the cause subsists, there can be 
no liberation from the effects. We must learn to look upon 
suffering as a bitter but beneficial medicine, which must be 
courageously accepted if subsequent recovery and spiritual health 
are earnestly desired. 

Whatever. “ shngs and arrows outrageous fortune " has in 
store Tor us, theie is not the slightest use in attempting to escape 
from the law of Karma. What we have sown we must reap* * • 
and the sooner the better 1 Why* then, waste our strength by 
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** taking arms against a sea of troubles ” which can under no 
circumstance " be ended by opposing them ” ? “ The oppressor** 
wrong, the pangs of despised love ” and all the other ills that 
•human flesh is heir to, are simply old debts which must be paid. 
The only way to secure pleasant dreams when sleep " is finally 
granted us by a benevolent Providence is to pay graciously every 
claim, whether we consider it equitable or not. The soul which 
implicitly trusts its Maker knows that it will receive tenfold 
compensation for all wrongs endured in submission for the sake of 
peace* 

Death is not sle*ep. Many travellers have returned from “ the 
bourne of the mysterious country,’' where souls reside after 
leaving earth-conditions. There are numerous instances of human’ 
beings who have returned to life on this plane after having crossed 
the great Gulf, which is mystically styled ** the valley of the 
shadow of death. " All those who have been restored to physical 
health alter a long period of apparent unconsciousness are 
unanimous in stating that all their mental faculties were enormously 
increased during the time they were detached from the body.^ 

If this is the case, then Hamlet’s “ Tr be or not to be ” is 
really a most unfortunate expression. 

The great English dramatist identifies the term “ to be ’’ with 
life in the incarnate condition and ** not to be ” with the state we 
(Titer upon when we lay aside our garment of flesh. Such a 
terminology was comprehensible in past ages, when Man was 
looked upon as a body owning a vague something called a soul, 

It cannot be tolerated in our time,! when we have evolved into 
deaf consciousness of the great fact that we are souls, temporarily 
clothed in bodies. 

The difference between those two conceptions is enormous. 


Several similar cases arc recorded in the work “ Day Visions” by Joseph Darby 
Chapti XI. The writer of these lines has had personal experience of such an 
occdrreflce. In Nov.» 1904, she was very near death and remained in a deathlike 
trance for days. She le irtied more during those days than in all her previous 
life 

t This observation refers of course only to the West, as the nations of the KaSt 
arc vastly ahead m Metaphysical knowledge, < 
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A body (owning a soul) ceases to be a unit, when the mystical 
force called life no longer keeps together its myriads of disconnected 
atoms. What becomes of the soul when its o\vner, the body, has 
utterly vanished ? That can of course only be vaguely conjectured, 
[f the soul is merely considered to be an attribute of the body, 
then the change called death must necessarily mean ** not to be."' 

But the situation is utterly different if Man is looked upon as 
a soul (owning a body). The possession or non-possession of this 
latter attribute in no way affects the existence of its owner. A soul 
is a soul whether it is clothed in matter or not. 

It is no longer a question of “to be or not to be"; the soul 
was a unit and remains a unit in however many fragments its 
temporary garment may dissolve. 

Are we then to consider ourselves as permanent and legitimate 
owners of the proud privilege “ to be ” ? 

Certainly not! “ To be is a divine attribute of which Man is 
not in possession neither on the physical nor on the astral plane. 
It is a prerogative which is only granted to him when he is finally 
at-oned with Deity. Until this immense and unique event in the 
history of the sOul takes place, we simply exist ; we are not. 

The At-onement is the supreme and ultimate Goal, the only 
problem of sufficient interest to deserve universal attention. 
Compared unto this supreme question all others melt into Utter 
insignificance. 

What does it matter if we suffer and how long we suffer, if 
we know that suffering is the Pathway to Absolute Felicity ? 

God is Holy ; Man is impure. The At-onement cannot take 
place until we have passed through a prolonged and painful process 
of purification. The very essence of every creed on earth, worthy 
of the name of Religion, is teaching concerning the necessity of 
Regeneration. Each true prophet begins his mission by preaching 
the Gospel of Repentance. 

. All suffering on earth is caused through non-fulfilled desires— 
desires for hiealth, for happiness, riches or glory for ourselves or 
those dear to us. The first step towards liberation from suffering 
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is cessation of desire. The " pearl of great price ” can never be 
obtained cheaper than by giving all we have and all we are* 
It is a matter of all or nothing. The pearl of great price is not fit 
to be inserted in a setting of vulgar paste. The soul which thirsts 
after re-union with Deity no longer condescends to struggle for the 
conquest of evanescent benefits. The Prodigal Son is not fit to 
return unto the mansion of His Father, as long as He still has the 
slightest craving for the provender of the swine. 

What was the cause of the original separation between the 
Soul and its Maker ? A misuse of the gift of Free-Will, No lamp 
can ever be switched Off from the great Motor, except by its own 
wish. Luminous beings are transformed into non-luminous beings 
the very minute they cease to be in organic unity with the Source 
of Light. The soul which chooses to divorce its celestial consort, 
the Spirit, is reduced to a lower state. Henceforth it merely exists ; 
it is no more. The lamp, lit by the Divine hand in order to perform 
the glorious mission of shining, is unfit to fulfil its duty, as long as 
it lemains hidden beneath the bushel of matter. 

The human soul in its present degraded condition is mystically 
styled “the Prostitute." It is the daughter of Zion, so often referred 
to in scripture. She is stated as being “ unfaithful to her husband,” 
because she has detached herself from the Centre and is now 
compelled to whirl round on the fatal Wheel of Time. But this 
period of probation will end: she is the Bride-elect of her Maker. 
Her mission on earth is to prepare herself for “the wedding 
of the Lamb,” that is, the eternal re-union of Creator and Creation. 
That union is not compulsory : the love of the bridegroom 
for his bride was so great that he exposed himself to the risk of 
temporarily losing her by granting her the faculty of going astray. 
Her own free-will is the agent which must finally bring the repenting 
bride back to the arms of the Divine Lover. 

This same notion meets us in a slightly different garb in the 
religions and mythologies of all ages. The Daughter of Zion is 
identical with the Greek Psyche, who after a long sequel of 
hardships and troubles, caused through her lack of absolute trust in 
her Bridegroom, is finally united unto Immortal Eros. She is the 
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Sita of the Indian Legends, who is wedded unto Rama, aft^t trying 
passed victoriously through the Fiery Ordeal, th^at is, l^ven ptoof 
of her purity. 

Purity is the one thing claimed of the bride. It is the &ine 
qua non. The “Prostitute*' must re-become “Virgin/* Erting 
Et)e must be gradually transformed into repenting Magdalen and 
will finally evolve into radiant Mary, 

Fecundated by a Divine Ray, she will then give birth to 
“ Emanuel ” (God with us). The birth of Christ is not to be simply 
an historical event which took place nearly two thousand years ago : 
the great drama of salvation is to be enacted over and over again 
in each individual soul. 

The Second Coming of Christ takes place 'when He is reborn 
in a pure heart. 


MAKY K.ARADJ.A. 





THE PEARL PENDANT OF INDIA. 


I T is remarkable ^how little the British know about their own 
possessions. Lord Curzon said the ignorance of people con¬ 
cerning India is lamentable, but I think that negative condition 
is still more pronounced concerning Ceylon. Few are aware even 
of the fact of the Dutch occupation, although it terminated but a 
few years over a century ago. When one speaks of Vasco da Gama 
and the Portuguese, m spite of the facts of their descendants extant 
in a conspicuous degree and of its owing to them that Roman 
Catholicism flourishes in Ceylon to fhis day, especially among the 
fisher-caste, the Anglo-Ceylonese now in possession is “ lost.'* Neither 
does it occur to the British occupant of our first Crown Colony to 
inquire how the different sections of the present population 
originated : for instance, the mechanic class who, notwithstanding 
their dark skin—swarthy rather than olive—claim descent, or partial 
descent from the Portuguese who were in possession of this lovely 
Island prior to the Dutch, Odd it is indeed when one’s cobbler 
bears the proud ancestral name of some illustrious Southern Europe 
grandee. But so it is, albeit tiie mixed blood flowing now in 
the veins of these mechanics of Ceylon render the fact more 
often than not unrecognizable. Furthermore, the prefix *'Dott ” is for 
them, although retained tenaciously, in its true meaning an unknown 
quantity. However, heredity will out"; and in their case this is 
most apparent perhaps in their love of and talent for their European 
ancestral dances and music. Living in and of the native Sinhalese 
world, the influence of generations has of course tinctured and 
tempered the original European strain. Nevertheless it is there, 
i^nd most perceptible perhaps on festive occasions. Their dances, 
likewise their music, are altogether different from those of the Orient. 
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Never the shrill nasal tone tuned to the minor ^y, nor the 
langourous wriggling of the body to rythmical measure, but the 
* sweet music of Portugal, now plaintive and pleading, now passionate 
and appealing, at all times moving ; even so the dances, graceful, 
gliding, gradually developing into a sprightly, perhaps a wild, 
fandango from the slow and stately movements of the minuet. It is 
curious to witness such a manifestation of ineffadable heredity at one 
of their Sirom-Stroms, say ; the blending of the Orient and the 
Occident is so conspicuous and so complete. Old-time fashions of 
Portugal meet and merge in the Sinhalese, modified by the 
Dutch influence and that of the British of to-day. The result is 
peculiar, though picturesque. Only when dance and music 
wax passionate and wild does the original strain preponderate. 
Then one fully realizes the fact of being in the presence of Senors and 
Senoras, Donas and^ Donas. But when music and dance are ended 
and betel-chewing is resumed and one hears all around the nasal 
Sinhalese tongue, Europe again "lays low.” Two totally different 
personalities these Portuguese of Ceylon appear to possess, and yet 
harmony is the result. The " Portuguese mechanic ” is an admittedly 
contented and well-conducted caste, besides a skilful, efficient and 
most useful one, as the European soon finds out. 

Altogether different is the blinding of the Sinhalese and 
the Dutch. The characteristics of the Dutch Vrou are 
easily distinguishable in the " Burgher ” ladies of Ceylon 
with the prefix Van to their surnames, albeit their blood is 
also much mixed. These " Burghers, ” as they are erroneously 
termed, constitute the professional class of the Island, an anomaly 
of itself, as the Burgher or citizen is or ought to be essentially and 
exclusively of the merchant-class. Very able lawyers, doctors and 
barristers do they make, notwithstanding the fact that beneath the 
skin the " black ” pigment is there, and that necessarily of a low caste, 
for no self-respecting Oriental of high caste would descend to union 
of such a nature. In them this " cross ” perhaps accentuates the 
natural breach, not to say hostility, which exists twixt the British and 
the Burgher—so-called. In the days of their youth may be, they were 
told tales of the British invasion and of the brave defence made 
by General Battenberg, the Dutch leader and grandfather of the 
late husb&nd of our Princess Beatrice^ whose name is perpetuated 
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in the Battenberg Fort of Colombo i of how that gallant defence 
fafled, the Dutch were ousted, the British came in. Assuredly there 
is reason for this breach. No one likes to have his country wrested, 
from him, although it may be for that country's benefit. The 
Dutch'Ceylonese preserve a taciturn silence on the subject. They 
remember^ if we do not* There in the old Dutch Church of 
Wolfendhal-—a miniature Saint Paul’s—they worship, Wolfendhal 
Church being infinitely superior to the English Cathedral, where that 
great scholar and good man, Bishop Copleston, was wont to officiate 
before the Church of England in Ceylon was disestablished. 

Under Dutch r.ule,the British must admit, many benefits accrued; 
perhaps the outcome of Dutch enforced native labour for the Sinhalese 
will not work if they can help it, being worse than all other Orientals 
in this respect. One legacy left their successors by the Dutch we 
British are not to be proud of, that is the Roman-Dutch law, 
whereby a wife holds no legal right even to her own property ; the 
sooner this outrage on common justice is repealed, the better. But 
things are slow to move in Ceylon—even under the British flag. 
Prior to Vasco da Gama’s arrival divers other invasions occurred, for 
example, the Arab traders who named this Island Serrendab. Many 
of these Arab descendants are here still conspicuous by their shaven 
pates beneath the conical straw hats which mark the caste of 
Moslem Moor. Traders still they are, classed under the generic 
name ''Tambie.” A particularly cleanly and respectable class, 
although they will of course get the better of the European if they 
have the chance, but let them know at the outset that you are *'in 
the know " by offering a little less than half what they ask and you 
will find the Tambie ” a very good fellow to deal with. In the case 
of hand-wrought silver ware they place, say, a buckle in a scale and 
w'eigh it against rupees. If it weighs sixteen rupees, that amount 
goes for its metal value, then for the workmanship the custom is to 
double that amount, and that is the legitimate price of the article— 
thirty-two rupees. A very fair system, only, keep an eye on the 
scales 1 . 

The Tamil invasion, of course, is chronic. They come, they go, 
to and from Southern India, and mostly make up the Muitu or 
horse-keeper, and coolie castes. They are first-rate horse-keepers 
when sober, not too sportive a fancy in wives of the 
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botse*grass-women caste^ or for holidays on inconvenient occaslohSr^ 
when they administer a ** dose " to their quadruple charge to render 
it hors de combat for the time, or again they have not too frequentlj 
a call home, when off they go without a moment’s notice, hot 
may he, the new plated harness wherewith to defray their eitpenses. 
But these are details of life out in Ceylon: Europeans get used to 
such. Withal Veddhorata, as this beautiful Island was called when 
as yet a portion of Southern India, is a land to once know, to yearn 
foi always—a land to love: a land of sunshine and romance ere even 
Sn Lankut the capital, situated somewhere in the dividing straits, 
IS said to have been submerged by the ocean and thus formed what 
Ceylon now is —an Island—our first Crown Colony,‘the Pearl Pendant 
of the Continent of India. 


Lmidon , 


CxVROHNE CORNEK 
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symbolism .in the marriage ceremonies 

OF DIFFERENT NATIONS/ 


( fi ) Markinq the Foreheads oh the Couptfc. 

TN certain countries, many communities and tribes mark the fore^ 
heads of the manyuig couple with a kind of pigment. Among the 
Hindus and Parsees, the pigment is known %>,kunkut which is a kind of 
red pigment. Among some tribes it is sindur, which is red lead. 

According to Col. Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, a parti¬ 
cular mairiage ceremony is known among the several aboriginal tribes of 
Bengal as Sinduv dnn. Therein the bridegroom marks his bride “ with 
red lead on her forehead.” t “Among the tribes J who practise this 
ceremony, it is the essential part of the marriage rite which renders the 
union of bride and bridegroom complete, in tne same way as the putting 
on of the ring in the marriage service of this country (England).” § In 
general the bride alone is marked; bat among some tribes both aie 
marked. In some tribes, the custom vanes in this, that instead of red 
lead, “ blood is drawn from the little fingers of the bride and bridegroom ; 
and with this they are marked, | The red lead is a mere substitute* 
of blood. Col. Dalton thinks, that the custom symbolizes “ the fact 
that bride and bridegroom have now become one flesh. The other vievt 
is that it is a relic of marriage by capture, in which the husband, as a 
preUminaTy to connubial felicity has broken his wife’s head,” If Mr 

• A part of this paper formed the subject of a lecture, delivered beforethe Ladiest 
Brafloh Of the National Indian Association, at Sett iVlinar on Thursday, the 21st of 
January, 1909. 

I ** Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal’' by E. T. Dalton, An account of 
the KharnAs, p. 160. 

t the Santals, the Birhors, the Oraons and other tribes Ibid pp. 160, 216, 

220, &o. 

$ Asiatic Quarterly Eeview of January 18^, p, 183 

i Ibid. • , 

«1 Ibid. 
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Sidney Hariland describes several analogous customs and considers them to 
be the relics of ancient blood covenants observed on marriage * * * § “ Col. 
Halton’s interpretation of the custom of marking the bride with red lead, 
and of its more archaic form of marking her with blood ” is this that it 
‘‘ correlative of the practice of making covenants by blood.” f 

Among the Parsees, the red pigment mark on the forehead of a 
temale is always round, and that on the forehead of a male always long 
and vertical. Tlie long vertical mark of the male symboli/;es a ray of 
the sun, and the round mark of the female symbolizes the moon, A 
handsome man is compared by oriental writers to the sun, but the beauty 
oi a woman is always compared t o that of the moon. The sun is always 
represented in ancient pictures as a round disc with shooting rays. Again, 
the sun, through his rays, is a fructifying agent, but the moon is repre- 
.rented as a conceiving agent. Su, is man in his relation to woman. 
Hence it is, that the mark on a man’s forehead is long and vertical like 
the rays of the sun, and that on a woman’s forehead round like the 
moon. 

A kind of mark on the forehead is held by some as the mark of an 
“ elect.'’ In some cf the glass paintings of the old churches, the angels 
I'arry a T like maik, which is a relic of an old + like mark which was the 
cvmbol of an elect-i In marriage, the couple, being tlie “ elect ” for the 
time being, carry some marks on their foreheads as symbols. It is 
I onsidered as ** un symbole de vie, de felicite, de salut.” § 

Thus, the ray-like long and moon-like lound kunku maiks have 
<.orne connection with the ancient sun and moon worship. The SavasUka 
of the Hindus, which is a mark seen on many of their works of art and 
m the beginning of their account books, symbolizes the sun-worship. 
The Buddlnsts, tlie Jains, and even the Mahomedans hav’^e such marks. 
Nearly every cimntjy in Europe has such marks, the relics of the ancient 
*:un-wc*iship prevalent there in one form or another. The iau, which 
w^is a T like mark and which was “the sacied sign of life ” among the 
ancient Egyptians, was a similar mark. The cross, which has latterly 
become a sacred sign and symbol among the Christians, " was also widely 

• Jbid. pp. 184 88. 

f Ibid. p. 188. VuU. also “ Thr Development of Marriage and Kinship,” by 
C. S. Wake, p. 430, on the subject of sinduddn {Stndrahdn,') 

’ Life of Christ as represented m Art by Dr. Farrar, pp. 23-25 

§ Ibid, p.23 

II Mrs. Murray-Ayosley’s “ Symbolism of the East and West, ” Chap. iV, The 
Svastiba. 
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known as a pre-Christian symbol. The Spaniards when they went to 
South Americat found the cross in some of the heathen temples there.” * 

As Sir George Birdwood has very well said, the highest symbolism 
of the SvasHka^ which is connected with kunku marking and with 
orientation, **might well be expressed in Goethe’s words: God’s is the 
East, God’s is the West, North and South lands repose in peace in His 
Hands 

Gottes ist der Orient! 

Gbttes ist der Occident! 

Nord-und siidliches Gelande 

Ruht in Frieden seinor Hande.” i 

(c) Marking the Door-Posts of the House. 

Marking the door-posts with red pigment and turmeric on marriage 
occasions is a common practice among the Hindus and Parsees. 
In India they apply havadh (turmeric,) to the door-post. The word 
haradh {tmmmic) comes from the root to shine. Its colour is like 
that of sunlight. So turmeric and other drugs of its colour are taken 
to be the symbols of sun’s light, and also of the prosperity and plenty 
brought about by his fertilizing power. Hence, the turmeric ( ) 

marks on the door-post are auspicious as symbols of prosperity and plenty. 
Hence it is, that Hindus besmear their account-books with turmeric 
on the New-year’s day after the Birvalt. Tumeric is ?lso known as ra/ni 
»>., night, because, in ancient India, young wives decorated their 
foreheads with auspicious marks of turmeric at sunset, a little before the 
night-fall, when they expected their husbands back at home from their 
avocations. The custom of “keeping the doorstep warm,” practised in 
the North of England on marriage occasions, seems to have, though not 
the same, a similar signification. “ As soon as the bride and bridegroom 
had gone away, and the old shoe had been thrown, a servant, or some¬ 
times the guests, would pour a kettle of boiling water over the front dooi - 
step, as an auspice that there would soon be another wedding from the 
same house—keeping the threslio’d warm for another bride they called 

Among the ancient Romans the bride applied oil to the door-posts, 
oil being considered a symbol of prosperity. 

'* Ibid, p. 69, 

t Mrs. Murray-Aynsley’s “ Symbolism in the Bast and West, ” Introduction 
by Sir G, Birdwood, p. 17. Vide Indian Antiquary of March, 1880, 

J Marriage Customs ” by E, Howlett, Westminster Review of 1893, Vol. CXI. 
p, 613. 
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{ a ) The Custom of OniENTATron. 

Among many nations, the East is considered to be an auspicious 
direction for the performance of marriage and other joyfui ceremonies 
In India, the marrying couple is made to face the East, when bridal 
presents are made, and when some of the nuptial ceremonies, that 
of making the above said ktinkoo marks, are performed. The eastern 
position signified, that light, warmth and fertility came from the sun that 
rose in the East. It is for this reason, that Hindu temples and the 
chambers of the sacred fire in the Pnrsee fire temples have the eastern 
position given to their doors. Modern Christians '‘perpetuate this 
custom of Orientation in the position given to our Churches and in turn¬ 
ing lo the east when we lecite the creeds or general assent to the articles 
of the Christian faith,” ^ On this custom of Orientation, Mrs. Murray 
Aynsley says, “ In European common life also, when passing the wine, 
or dealing a pack of cards, vve constantly hear it said that, this shruid be 
done * the way of the sun,’ and some persons deem it most unlucky, if, 
through inadvertence, the bottle be sent round the other way (or from 
right to left).” I 

(c) ThKOW^ING 01' Rjct OVLK THE Court E. 

Rice plays a prominent part as a symbol in marriage tiles. It is a 
"symbol of plenty and prosperity. 

Among ihe Parsees, [a) the mother of the bride or that of the 
bridegroom welcomes, the bridegroom or the bride at the threshold of the 
door, sprinkling a little rice over him or her. (b) The officiating priests^ 
in their recital of benedictions, throw rice upon the marrying couple. 
if) Even the marrying couple besprinkle rice upon one another during 
the ceremony preceding the recital of the Ashiyu>d</, (d) Rice is even 
stuck on the kunku marks on the foreheads of the couplc. 

Among S9me people, wheat or other kinds of grain are used. Grain 
is symbolical of plenty. So, that kind of gram which is easily procurable 
IS used. In Poland, the father of the bridegroom after the nuptial 
benediction, welcomes the married couple into his house by throwing 
over their heads grains of barley-corn. The grains so thrown are picked 
up again and sown, and, if they grow well, that is considered very 
auspicious.! 

* “ Symbolism of the East and West, ’* by Mrs. Murray-Aynsley, p, 32. 

f ibid. p. 33. 

t Marriage Customs by E Hewlett., ♦‘Westminister Review*’of 1893, Vo. 

p 610, 
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Among the Hebrews also, grAlris of barley were thrown in the front 
of the couple, and that was meant **to denote their wishes for a numerous 
progeny.’* In Nottinghamshire and Sussex, the sprinkling of rice over 
the couple was a prevalent custom. In ancient Spain, not only the, parents 
of the couple, but even other passers-by in the street sprinkled corn. 
Among the Hindus, rice is often sprinkled as a symbol of plenty and 
prosperity. Among the Brahmins, the father of the bride plants nine 
diff^ent kinds of grain in five earthen or metal vessels filled with earth 
collected by him from the hillocks of white ants in the north-east part of 
his village. A part of the marriage ceremony is performed near the place 
where the vessels with the sprouting grain stand, 

Among the Hindus, some of those present at the marriage throw, 
after laying the Mangala. .wtvamt some coloured rice upon the couple by 
way of blessing them. 

In England also, they throw lice aftei a newly married couple. 
It is suggested, that the custom arose in England since its connection 
with India. Revd. Padfield says on this point: “ May it not be that the 
modern English custom of throwing rice after a newly married couple, 
arose from this Indian rite ? There are many similar w’ays in which English 
customs have originated from our connection with India,”* 

In early Christian art, corn is taken to be the token of man’s labour 
on earth, just as Iamb is taken to be the token of woman’s work, yra., 
spinning. 

The throwing of rice by the marrying couple upon each other, 
among the Farsees, is watched with great interest by theii friends, 
especially by the ladies, the nearest relations among whom urge their 
respective parties, the bridegroom or the bride, to look sharp and throw 
the rice first when the signal is given. The dropping of the intervening 
curtain is the required signal. The one that throws rice first over the 
other is said to win. This is, as it were, a race of love. “ Who won, 
the bridegroom or the bride?” is a question often heard in the assembly. 
This is to signify, that one, who throws rice first, thereby indicates, that 
he or she will be foremost in loving and respecting the other. This 
throwing of rice is accompanied by a clapping of hands by friends 
and relations who have assembled there. A band of music, if present 
immediately begins to play. 

The signification of a custom pievalent in Wales on marriage 
occasions is similar to that of the above mentioned Parsee custom. In 
some parts of Wales, the friends of both parties went, after marriage 

* “ The iliadu ar Hdoric,” by Rev. J. E. Padfletd, p. 129. ’ 
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at the church, to an adjoining innlSto partake of the mairiage repast. 
A few members of both parties ran to the inn. There was a kind of 
running race between them. The party who ran first and reached the 
inn first, guaranteed, as it were, that the bride or bridegroom whom they 
represented, would be the first to show all love and respect to the 
other. 

In some parts of the south of France, when the couple is kneeling 
at the altar after the marriage, a lady goes before them, and pricks tihem 
with a pin. Both try to bear the pain as much as" they can. The one, 
that bawls out or expresses the feeling of pain first, is believtid to be the 
one that would turn out less patient than the other in sufferjng the 
troubles, if any, of married life, and of this world in general.* 

(/) The Clapping of Hands. 

Among the Parsees, the mutual throw of rice by the marrying couple 
over each other is attended by a clapping of hands by the assembled guests. 
This signifies an expression of approval and good-will by the assembly at 
the union and at the couple’s mutual emulation for an expression of love. 
It may as well have been intended as’on announcement of the union. 

Among the Hindus, “the bridegroom takes Mangala sutram and 
with an approprate declaration, ties it round the neck of the bride. 
Whilst this operation is being performed, a loud noise is always made 
by the musicians, with their instruments, and others present by 
clapping their hands and the like. This is to prevent any sneezing 
from being heard. Sneezing is considered a very bad omen 

and for fear anyone might be seized with an attack during this 
important operation, the loud noise is made to drown so unlucky a sound, 
in the event of such an accident.”! 

(/) Presenting Water before the Couple. 

Water is considered as a symbol of prosperity. So, it is symbolically 
used in the marriage rites of various communities. Among the Parsees^ 
(iz) in the evening of the marriage day, the ladies of the bride’s family 
present before the bridegroom a water-pot called var-hehendoo (‘Ut 
!>., a pot presented to the var (husband) as a part of the dowry) and 
make him dip his hand in it. While doing so, he drops a silver coin into 
it as a gift in return for the symbolic presentation of water before him-, 
{b) Again, when welcoming the bride and the bridegroom at the threshold 
of the house, water is presented before them as a symbol of prosperity. 

In India, a person going out on an important business considers it a 

“ Asiatic Quarterly Review” of January 1893, p. 186 n. 
t “The Hindu at Home” by Rev. Padfleld (1896), p. 126. 
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good omen if he meets one with a pdt full of water. Among the ancient 
Romans both the bride and the bridegroom ** touched fire and water, 
because all things were supposed to be produced from these two 
elements.*** Among some Indian tribes, the mother of the bride proceeds 
with a number of women to welcome the cavalcade of the bridegroom, with 
“ a vessel of water surmounted by a lighted chirAg (lamp)” in her hand, t 

{/») Garlandino or Crowning. 

The position of the^ marrying couple is believed to be elevated for 
the time being. The very word vav-vAjA (husband-king) for a bridegroom 
among the Parsees shews that. So, formerly among many nations the 
marrying couple was made to put on crowns. 

{a) In ancient* Greece, the priest put a crown on the head of 
the bridegroom. 

( 3 ) In Athens, a friend of the bride carried a crown. 

(c) In Rgypt, the bride put on a crown. 

(a^ Among the Hebrews, the couple walked under a canopy 
resembling a crown. 

(e) In Norway, the bride put on a crown-like jewel. 

(/) In ancient churches, they kept a metallic crown for the 
purpose. 

The use of garlands in marriages nowadays serves the purpose of 
crowns. The very word ‘ garland ’ means a wre. th which is put on the 
head like a crown. In German the same word “ " means a ‘ garland * 

and a ‘ crown,’ 1 / 

Garlands of flowers were common in many nations—Greeks,f 
Romans and Jews. In old Anglo-Saxon Churches, llic priests blessed the 
pair and put garlands round them. ^ 

The ancient Christians borrowed the custom of bridal crowns or 
garlands from the ancient Romans, who had ad,opted it from the 
ancient Greeks, Though they are known as brid'il crowns, they were 
put on also by the bridegrooms. “ The rigoroustlfj^ss of early Christian 
feeling rejected the use of crowns generally, as Connected either with 
the excesses of heathen feasts or the idolatry of hea hen worship 
Flowers might be worn as a bouquet, or held iij the hand, but not 
upon the head. It was not long, however, before the natural beauty of 
the practice freed itself from the old associations ai^d reasserted its claim 

* “ 'fhc Knot Tied,” by W. Tegg, p. 75. 

f “ The Development of Marriage and Kinship,’* by C. . Wake (1889), p. 481. 

1 ‘^Archicologia Graeca, or the Ant^uitics of Greece by Dr. J. Potter, Vd(. 

II, pp. 280-81. 
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.Bridegroondh and bride were crowned a$ viciors* * * § 

assuming their punt)- over the temptations of the flesh/’ 

“The bridegroom’s wreath was for the most part of myrtle, 1 the 
tilde's of veibena. . . . First the bridegroom solemnly crowns the 
bride in the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. Then 
the bride m like manner crowns the bridegroom. Lastly the priest 
blesses them with the thrice-repeated words ** O Lord our God, 
crown them with glory and honour/' 

fl 

The ceremony of crowning was consideied so important, that in 
the East the whole marriage was called “Crowning,” as m the West it 
«vas called “Veiling.” At the end of 8 days the crovvUi> wete sulemnly 
removed. 

While speaking of the u^e of garland'', we may noit- here that 
certain fioweis or plants weie used b\ different nation as symbols 
m the marnage ceremonies. For example, the myrtle, vvhuh the tru* 
of the Greek goddess Aphrodite, who i esembled t he Anahua c f the Avesta 
m several 1 aspects, was used in marnage caTernomes among rhe ancient 
Greeks, % 

Among the Greeks, “ the Bceotians used gai lands of uilu asparagus, 
which IS full of prickles, but bears excellent fruit, and cheretore was 
thought to resemble the bride, who had giv^en her luxei sO ne tiouble 
in courting hei, and gaming her afiection.^, which she recompensed after¬ 
wards by the pleasantness of her couveisation. The house where the 
nuptials were celebrated was likewise decked with garland-,.” ^ 

(i) Welcome oi.t-ER'an to the Coupll at rnc Tiirlsiioll oi rtm Housl 

CY BREAKING SOME Ah HCl ES. 

Among many nations, the maiiying couple arc welcomed at the 
house by several s)^rabolic rites. Among the Paisees and Hindus, both 
the budegroom aricitvthe btide ate thus welcomed on the marriage day 
at the houses of the bi^ideand bridegroom respectively, with \anous iites. 

(1) In India ajcoioanut is passed round thrice ovei the head 
of the bride oi bridegroom and then bioken. Thi.s a) mbohzes a wish 
that all c\ils born th<=* marrying couple may be averted and pass off 
with the cocoanut 


* Dictionary of Chrii|tjaa Antiquities, Vol. I., p. 511 

f CP. the use of inyrtl,c t ^<1 )among the Mahoroedans on Marriage occasions. 
Vide*** Dictionary of lala^n,” 

* I The Sacred Tree, T bj Mrs. Philpot, p. 37. 

§ “ ArcbpBologta Grajraor the Antiquities of Greece,’ by Dr. Potter, Vol. U, p. 281, 
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(a) tn Scotland, they used to break a cake over the head of the 
bride at the threshold of her husband’s house, when, after marriage, she 
entered it for the first time. 

(3) Among the Hebrews, after the marriage ceremony they present 
before the bridegroom a wine-glass which he breaks as a sign of good 
omen. All present then shout out “ma^zleluun, mazaletoun,'’ m., “good 
luck, good luck.” This ceremony among the Hobrevvs Is variously explained. 
One explanation of it,is, that it is to remind the marrying couple of the 
transitory state of their life, which may be as easily broken as the glass. 
If so, in one way, it is good to remind the couple that in Ute we are in 
the midst of death. A reminder of death in the midst of hours of joy 
sounds strange, but the ancients resorted to such customs to teach 
moderation and temperance. * 

According 10 Mr. E. Howlett, there “is a common saying in Lancashire 
liiat a bride should wear at her wedding.-— 

Something old and something new, 

Something borrowed, something blue.’' t 

TJiis custom seems to have a similar sigmScation, that m the 
midst of pleasure and gaiety one must preserve moderation and be 
prepared for misfortunes, it they tome. 

In various riles accompanying a Passee marriage, an egg is passed 
round the head of the bride or bridegroom and then broken, This 
seems to be the remnant of the old custom of animal sacrifice on 
marriage occasions. It signifies a wish that if there be any evil, destined 
lor the marrying party, it may pass off with the egg. 

^ Wt* liavc several smtilai examples of that tniahotl of teaching moUeratjion 

(а) In the coronation ceremony of the ancient Koinjin Kinporors, they placed 
a tombstone in tlie hand oi the F.wperor who was being crowned. 

(б) It is said of the ancient Egyptians, that in their great testtvols of rejoicement, 
they kept, before the assembly, a mummied corpse. 

Those things were meant, not only to remind them ,«f the transuoriness of this 
life, but also to keep them prcpa/ed, as it were, for a mishap or gritt, so,.that, if it 
fCV&r came, it may not surprise and confound them, | 

(c) It is said of that well-known Saracen king Saiadip, who forms a wclldtnou n 
character in Su* Walter Scott’s novel, “Talisman,''tljat, with all his courtly rich 

dress on big State occasions, he put on a black shirt, to remind himscUi t nil one day 

he is likely to meet with grief, and that, as there may be some distrese among his 
subjects, it is his royal duty to relieve that distress. , 

(d) It is said of .some sages of old, that when on joyful occasions they drank 
sweet sparkling wine, they put into it a pinehful of ^sh, just to remiiuhtbem oi 
humility. 

t “ Marriage Customs, ” WeiinumUr Hcvteze ot 18^3, Vol. CXL, p. 612. 
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Among the ancient Greeks, on similar occasions, a hog was sacrificed* 
The gall of the victim was always taken out, and thrown away, to 
signify f he removal of all bitterness from the marriage. 

Among the Greeks, ** when the bridegroom entered the house with 
hib bnde, it was customary to pour upon their heads, figs, and divers 
other sorts of fruits, as an omen of their future plenty.”t 

{/) Sacred Baths. 

Among the Parsees and Hindus, the solemn, ceremony of marriage 
is preceded by a sacred bath. Among the Parsees, it is known as ndjh 
which IS a contracted form of the Sanscrit word snan, i.e., a bath. 
The sacred bath, which the Hindu bridegi00m goes through, is called 
Mangalasnanam I (blessed and fortunate bathing). 

Among the ancient Greeks, “among the ceremonies bearing 
religious character which preceded the wedding, an important part was 
played by the bath. Both bride; and bridegroom took a bath either on 
the morning of the wedding day or the day before, for which the water 
was brought from a river or from some spring regarded as specially 
sacred, as at Ath^ens the spring Callirhoe (or Enneacrunos), at Thebes 
the Israenus.” § ^ 

Among the Parsees, the sacred bath is enjoined on other solemn 
occasions like that of the Naojote or investiture ceremony of the sacred 
shut, Just as among the early Christians “ a practice existed that catechu¬ 
mens should bathe before baptism, and priests on the eve of certain 
festivals and other occasions.'’l| 

Among the ancient Hebrew^, sacred baths preceded solemn 
religious lites. Jnall these ceremonies, and insimilar other ceremonies, like 
those of the washing of hands, observed by theancient Jews, Christians and 
Persian.', water wasj taken as a symbol of purity, and physical purity 
was enjoined as emblematic of moral puiily. 

Among the Maraomedans of Cairo, there is a solemn, though not 
strictly religious, bathing ceremony for the bride. She “ goes in state to 
the bath, the procession to the bath is called Zeflet Hammam.” 1 I 

* ^ Horne l.ile of the v^icientGiceks,” by Bliimncr, translated by Alice Zimmera^ 
p 137 . ‘ Archacologia Grafcca or the Antiquitic.s of Greece ” (1813), by Dr. John Potter 
Vol. II, p 279. \ 

t '* Archacologia Graoca or the Antiquities of Greece,” by Dr, Potter. Vol. II, 

p, 288. ; 

‘ The Hindu at Hott by Rev. Padficld, p. 123. 

^ The Homc^Lifc of le Ancient Greeks,” Prof. Biuniner, translated by Alice 

Zinynern, p. 137. 

J "Smith’s Dictionary >1 Christian Antiquities ” (1875). Vol. I,, p. 181. 

% " The Dictionary ot I lain, ” by T. P. Hughes, p. 323, vtdc the word “marriage.” 
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i^) Curtaining and Veiling. 

Among the Hindus and the Parsees, the couple are, in the early 
part of the marriage ceremony, separated from each other by a curtain 
which is latterly dropped, the original object being, that they should not 
see each other’s face before being united in the holy wedlock. 

The veil, put on by a Christian bride, is a remnant of that old custom, 
signifying that she conceals her face from her husband. Among the 
early Christians, the cpstom seems to have come from the Romans. In the 
later Roman betrothals, girls were brought veiled to betrothal, “ because 
they are united in body and spirit to the man by the kiss and the joining 
of right hands.’* * In the ceremony of betrothal, the veil, the kiss, and 
the clasped hands were among the elements. 

An English word for marriage is “nuptial.” It comes from nitderr 
to veil, because, in old times, brides always put on veils. 

“ In the ancient Leonine Sacraraentary, the whole Mass (the Nuptial 
Mass) is entitled velatio nupUalis (the nuptial veiling). The putting on of 
Xht fiammeum (the flame-coloured veil) was for the Roman people, even 
before the Christian era, the most conspicuous external sign of a woman’s 
marriage, ... In the Middle Ages, a canopy or pall or veil was 
extended equally over both bridegroom and bride during the nuptial 
benediction.” t The custom is familiar in many parts of Germany, 
France and Spain. In Spain, while “the veil envelops the bride 
completely and covers her head, it drapes only the shoulders of the 
bridegroom.” X i 

(1) Among the Parsees, a certain rite is known/ as add autai, anut 

i.v., the distance between the two. A curtain is help between the two, and 
they are made to sit opposite to each other. This (|:urtain is then dropped 
after band-fastening. This preliminary holding of the curtain and then 
dropping it later on, signifies, that they were separate up to then but, with 
the rite of hand-fastening, the curtain of separation dropped and they 
were united. 

(2) Among the Hebrews, the bride, at first, fiuts on a veil, which was 
removed immediately after they were united in marriage, 

(3) Among the ancient Christians, when the couple was kneeling in 

the archive, four of the assistant clergy held over their heads a pall or cere¬ 
cloth which was afterwards removed. ^ 

* Smith’s “ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities.” Vol, I., p. 202, vide thiTuwd 
“betrothal.” > 

t'‘'Thc Marriage Ritual of Toledo,” by Rev. 'Thurston in the Nin tisnth 
('‘entttry and A/ttr of July 19o6, pp. 119-120. 
t ibid, p, 120. 
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(4) Among the Russians of the Greek Church, “a of crimson 

tatetta, supported by two young gentlemen, parts the lovers, and prevents 
them from stealing any amorous glances from each other’s eyes ! ” 

(5) Among the Hindus, the bride and the bridegroom are separated 
by a curtain.*' In all these customs, the curtain and the veil symbolize 
the original separation, and the later dropping off of the curtain and 
removal of the veil signify union. 

In earliest limes, among the Christians, ” the veiling came to be a sym¬ 
bolical act, making part of the marriage ceremony ‘and symbolising the 
woman’s forsaking all others and keeping her charms for her husband 
alone. ... In the West the word “velatio” came to signify the whole 
marriage ceremony, and it became customaiy to lay the veil on both 
bride and bridegroom at the time of the benediction ”. 1 

A 

(/) Hand-Fasif-ntno. 

The custom ot tasteuing the hands of the couple is common among 
many nations. It symbolizes union. 

Aojong the Par>ees, before the recital of the marriage benediction, 
the piiest gives the right hand of one into the right hand of the other, 
and t»es raw twist round their united hands with the recital of the sacied 
Avesta foimala of Ahunavar. This ceremony is known as that of 
HSihevrira^ i.e., hand-fastening. 

Among the Christians, ‘‘before the Council of Tient, a valid 
marriage in the eyes of the Church might be effected by a simple 
declaiatiun of the pafiies to be man and wife,” but after the Council of 
Tient, “it was custo^jary in many place» for the priest to entwine the 
ends of bis stole | roi^ni the joined hands of the bride and bridegroom 
at the words,‘those |whom God has joined togctlier,* in token of the 
indisst)luble union theteby effected 'H. Up to the iBth century,there was a 
custom in England, t|iat the maiiying couple went to the river adjoining 
the town, washed liw'ir hands, and each grasping the other’s hand 
took the oath of marnVe. This was known as hand-fastening. 

In Finland it is father of the bridegroom who fastened the hands. 

Among the ancient Gieeks, the ceremony of hand-fastening was 

* “The Knot Tied,” W. Tcgg p 106 

t “ Dictionary of Chnajlinn Antiquities. ’ It, p. Ui 8. 

; Sitk band •worn by Inihops. tt hangs riund the ;houtdet\s up to the knees. 

r. ol 189«, Voi. CXK, p.002. Articte on Marriage 

Cu$ton)!5 by M, h. Howti tt, ai.so •‘Tnc Marriage Kitual ot Tokdo,” by Rev. 

Thurston m the Ntiieiccnth kentury of July 1800, p. 117. 
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considered as the ratif3ring agreetnent of marriage. * Among the anoent 
Komans, the priest made the marrying couple sit on Chairs^ which 
were put together, and on which wool was spread, and then fastened 
their hands. Among the Assyrians, it was the father of the bridegroom 
*WhQ fastened the hands ot the couple with a woollen thread, which is 
considered to be “ the emblem of the bond which henceforth links the 
wife to the husband,*' t 

Among the Hill men of Rajmahil, the father of the bride places her 
hand in the hand of* the bridegroom and “in doing so, charges the 
husband to be loving and kind.*’ t Among the Melanesians, the 
oldest man present joins the right hands of the young couple.” § 

Hand-fastening js observed in all Hindu marriages. The father 
of the bride “takes the right hand of the bride, and placing it 
underneath the curtain, in the right hand of the bridegroom, pours over 
the clasped hands some watei from the vessel.” [j 

Among the Mahomedans, “the Qazi reiuests the bride’s attorney to 
take the hand of the bridegroom ” ^ and to recite the words of consent. . 
Among the Mahomedans of Egypt, “the bridegroom and the bride, 
wekcelr sit upon the ground, face to face, with one knee upon the ground 
and grasp each other’s right hand, raising the thumbs and pressing them 
against each other.”'*'* 

(/;;) Skirt-Easteningt. 

Among the several Paisee observances, observed by some, after the 
performance of the solemn ceremony of inaniagej there is one that is 
known as that of tying the chrddd ckhfdi ( ) z>., fastening 

the skirts of the garments ot the couple. The iieatjest friend or relation 
of the couple ties the skirts or the jama the |(loose dress) of the 
bndegioom with that of the hdrl (the flowing dress) of the bride. Thus 
united, the bride goes to the house of the bridegroom. The Hindus 
also have a similai ceremony known as that of lyingjlhe Brahma knol.tf 
Among the Hebrews, the bride and the bridegroom were made to 
walk under a canopy oi a sheet of cloth. This signified unity of 

* ' Archa>logia Grasca ot the Aatiqultics of Grcecej’’"^Dr. Potter, Vol ll, p. ^ 
f “ Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria.” by G, Masspfi^o, p. 230- 
j jisMtfc Quarterly Eevti"vJ of J.^nuary IiJ93, p. ^ 

^ Social “ History of the Races of Mankind,” by Fcathermaa. pp. 32,: vide 
also p, 43.“), Symbolism of the East and West,” by Mrs. Murray Aynslcy, p. 150, 

I, “The Hindu at Home,” bj Rev, Padfleld, p. 12,5. j 

^ “ Dictionary of lalarn,” by T. P. Hughes, p. 318. Mule the word ‘ marriage,” 

*•* Ibid, p, 323. ^ 

tf “The Hindu at Home,” by Rev-Padfled, p. 124,( Virfc also *• Sjmbvihsro of 
East and West,” by Mrs. Aynstey, p 150. * 
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protection. This custom seems to be another form of that of fastening 
the skirts of each other’s garments. The Hebrew spouse in the above 
custom said: “ His banner over me was love.” * A Hebrew bridegroom, 

at one part of the ceremony, also spread the skirt of his garment over 
the head of his bride. That was meant to signifying that the bride was 
now under his protection. 

The old Azlec priest fastened the end of a part of the long veil 
the bride to the skirt of the bridegroom’s gown, and thus united, th^ 
bride went to the house of the bridegroom, t 

According to Dalton, X among the Buniyas, on the appearance 
of the stars at nightfall, the skirts of the garments of the couple were 
bound together. Amorig the Saiitals also the ciothes of the married 
couple were lied together as a symbol of their union. § 

{«) ClRCLINCV AND TyING THE KnOT. 

Among the Parsees, before the recital of the marriage benedictions, a 
piece of cloth is passed round the couple, and its ends arc united into a knot 
by the oiheiating priest, with the recital ot the sacred formula of Abunavar. 
It is further tied by a raw twist which is put round the knot seven times 
with a similar recital. The marrying couple is thus, a*- it were, enclosed in a 
circle. They are similarly enclosed in a circle of raw twist put round them 
seven times with seven lecitals of the above sacred fot inula. A circle 
signifies an endless union. Hence, the ceremony signified the union of the 
couple till the end | of their life. The number seven plays a prominent 
part in this preliminary ritual, because seven was a sacied number among 
the ancient Persipns, who had seven Ameshaspentas or archangels, || 
seven heavens, and 'pven Keshvars^ f.t;., zones or regions. 

This custom of|oncircljng the couple with a piece of cloth seems to be 
similar to that of covering them with one cloth. It is prevalent among 
many Diavidian tripes and among the Abyssinians. It is still prevalent 
among the Hebrew^, among whom the husband is said to “ spread hi^ 
skill over his handmaid.” In France, a canopy is held over the couple 
during the inarriagv\ ceremony*-^. According to an old Hessian usage 

^ “ The Knot Tied” bywilliam Tegg. p. 55. 

\ Q^tarterlv of January' 1893, Vol, V. Mr. Sydney Hartland's 

article entitled “A Marij'iagc Custom of the Aborigines of Bengal : A study in the 
Symbolism of ^Harriage Ceremonies,” 

J Dalton's “ Ethnography of Bengal,” p, 148. 

§ Astiatiii Quarter/y Kevuw of January 1893, p. 203. Vide also “Symbolism of 
the East and West ” fay Mrs, Aynsley, pp. 150-51 forthis custom among several tribes. 

j| These seven AmeshiJspentas corresponded to the seven spirits of the Christians, 

4' 'I'he Asiatic Quarterly Review of January, 1893, p. 190. 

Ibid. 
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the bridegroom flung the folds of his large mantle over the bride $0 
that both could be covered by it. * 

The custom of the jttgale among the modern Spaniards is a form oi 
this custom. “ After the nuptial blessing a band or ribbon was thrown 
round the married couple, binding them together, and in this way 
symbolising their union.” f 

( 0 ) Feet-Washing. 

Among the Parsees, at the conclusion of the solemn part of the 
ceremony, at some marriages, they wash the feet of the couple. When 
Parsees began to put on English boots, it being a little troublesome to 
remove the boots, the custom is to wash the tip of the boots with a 
little water. 

In Scotland, in the i8th century, the unmarried friends of the bride 
washed her feet on the evening preceding the marriage. The custom is 
still known in some parts ot Scotland as that of “ feet-washing.” 

It was known among the ancient Hebiews. Among the ancient 
Romans also they washed the feet of the couple. 

The washing of one’s feet by another symbolises kindnesi toward? 
the one whose feet are washed. In India, and in other Eastern countries 
it is customary foi the host and for his family to wash the feel of traveller 
guests,, We learn from the Bible, that the washing of teet, though not 
observed on marriage occasions, was considered to be an act of kindnes? 
or homage. In the book of Timothy (1 Timothy, v, 10) washing the fee' 
of holy persons is considered a meritorious .act. Even Jesus according ic 
the book of St. John (John XIII, t-8) wa'-bed the ^e^t ot his disciples 
“ The washing of feet ” formed part of the Baptismal rites among lh‘ 
early Christivins in the West. It was known as “ p|dilavium.” A simila 
observance is observed during the Holy Week at Rome even now. Th< 
Pope also takes a part in it. It is observed on the’flmrsday in the Hob 
Week, This Thursday is known as the Maundy Tlhursday. 

Among the Hindus, the bride’s mother brings in a vessel o 
water, and her father washes “ the hi idegroom’s fe^t, sprinkling some of th 
water on his own head. He then takes the rigUl hand of the bride ant 
placing it, und»-.rneath the curtain, in the right hand of the bridegroon. 
pours over the clasped hands some water from thd vessel .... Th 
pouring of water over the clasped hands is out of the most iniportai: 
ceremonies of the whole proceedings. After this is done, the cuiiaii 

vjbii; ■ - -- 

f “ The Marriage Ritual of Toledo,” by Rev. Thurstt^n. The Nin&ic(.nth Ct-nbo 
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which hai hitherto separated the bride and bfidegrnotn, is removed, and 
and they see each other.’* On the second day after marriage, the bride 
goes in a pjocession to the house of the bridegroom and returns with him 
to her father’s house. On their return home, their feet are washed by 
spine attendants, 

^mong some tribes, esg* the Melanesians, it is the bride who .washes 
the feet of the bridegroom after the marriage prayer offered by their 
rlfihm ’priest).* 

Among the ancient Greeks, before the couple •* went to bod, the 
bride bathed her feet.’* This water the Athenians always fetched from 
the fountain CaIlirhoe.”t 


{p) Eating Together. 

Among the Parsees, at the conclusion of the marriage ceremony, the 
couple are made to partake of some food from the same d»sh. They give 
into the hands of one another a few morsels ot food. This rite signified 
that, now, being united m the bond ol marriage, they had to board 
togeihei and lo share each other’s happiness and grief. This repast Is 
known as “ Dahi hoomro^ ” from the fact, that daht (curd), which forms 
an auspiv-ious article of food on gay occasions, formed the essential part of 
the dish. The Hindus have a similar custom, t 


Among the ancient Homans, one of the forms of marriage was 
Ornfaneaiio. which was a cereniony in which the bridegroom and the 
bride tasted a cake Ipiade of flour with salt and water in the presence of 
the high pnest and at least ten witnesses. This rite was said to symbolize 
the community of hjfo, of properly, of family worship, that hencefoith 
united them. ^ | 

The round cake |jf this ceremony ot nuptial eating among the ancient 
Roman^ was called the pauh farreu\.'* \\ 

Amono the Roman Patricians, many generally resorted to this 
form o' raauuge, and\he couple was made to sit on one and the same 
piece of It'll her preparcid from the skm of a oheep killed for the marriage 
sdCTjfice. I 

Among the ancient Gieeks, the raairied couple ate a quince. 


*’• Soc.af Ht^itory of tUc Usees of Mankind/* by Fcathcimao, p. 399. 

a or the Antiquities of Greece," hy Gr. Potter, Vot. H. 


'* Ar^haeologtd Gracij 
2S5. 


J ‘jThc Hindu at Hcmic,” by Rev. Padfield, p. 133. 

,.•* ‘ The Knot Tied ” by p, 70. 

{| The A&tftttc Quart! i-i(r Revt/w of January 1893, p. 191. 
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The bHd«l cak& of Christian marriages seems to be a relic of t|ie 
ancient Roman custom* • Colonel Dalton gives, irt his Ethnography, 
several instances of tribes among whom this custom of making the couple 
cat together is still prevalent. As the Romans sat on one and the same 
piece of leather in their Conferreaiio ceremony, so some of these tribes 
also sit together on one and the same piece of leather. 

Among the Hebrews, there was a custom, known as nuptial 
drinking, wherein both were made to drink from one and the same cup of 
wine, which was consecrated and blessed by the Rabi. I In Russia and 
Scandinavia also, the couple are required to drink wine from the same 
cup. In Hesse, the couple eats from the same plate and drinks from the 
same cup. According to a writer of the Asiatic Quarterly Review^ in old 
Lombardy, the only marriage rite was this ; that the marrying couple 
drank irom the same cup and kissed each other. Latterly, when the 
clergy protested against this simple rite without any religious element in 
ii, the benedictions from the priest and a sermon were added to it. 


Among the Mclanasians, the couple gave each other three morsels 
Itom ii dish called “ sago mash,*' The bride then gave a little tobacco to 
tile bridegtooni, wlio, in his turn, gave a betel nut to the bride.| 

In Dardistan also, after the marriage ceremonial, *' some rice, boiled 
ic milk, is br<)ught in, of which the boy and the girl take a spoonful.**§ 
The custom of nuptial eating existed among the Sintals and other 
rubes of Bengal. According to Dalton “ the social meal that the boy and 
gill eat together is the most important part of the ceremony, as by the 
act the girl ceases to belong to hei father’s tribe, and /becomes a member 
of her husband’s family.”| ( 

The custom also exists among the people of tMe Malay Peninsula. 
The couple exchange “plates comaming small packages of rice wrapped up 
111 banana-leaves, and eat the rice contained thj^iein,^ Among the 
Papuans, “ a pot filled with sago-mush is placed before the married 
couple of which they serve to each other, in turn, three mouthfuls in 
aUernate succession.”** Among some tribes ‘*.i roasted banana 

* “ Marriage Customs ’’ by E. Hewlett, Wei^immstor ti<>vfew ol 1893, Vol CXL, 

liU4i j 


t Review of December 1893. p. 603, 

t Social History of the Races of Mankind,“ by D. Ficatbermaa, p, 82. 

nnentitled “Legends, SongsAcustoms a„d History of 
Dardistan, in the Asmttf QuartcHj U<vtnv ot January Itfos, Vol. V, p. 153, 

|j Dalton’s “ Ethnography of Bengal," p. 216. 

1! Astaito QiiairicHy of January, 1893, p. 192. **» 

Social History of the Races of Mankind,” by D, ffcathei man, p. 32. 


I 
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is presented to the young couple, of which one-half is eaten by the 
bridegroom and the other by the bride to symbolize their indissoluble 
union.*’"* 

Among the Yezaadees the couple eat between them consecrated* 
bread, t 

The marriage ceremonies of the ancient Aryans consisted of three 
essential parts, (i) The abandonment of his authority over the bride by 
her father. (2) The formal delivery of the bride to the bridegroom. 
(3) "I'hc presentation of the bride to the House Spirits in her new home> 
for which purpose, on her entrance into the house, *‘she was presented 
with the holy fire and the lustra! water, and she partook, along with 
the husband, in the presence ol the Lord, of the symbolic meal.” § 

The custom of nuptial drinking is similar to that ol nuptial eating. 
Both signify the same thing. Among the eailjr Christians, *• the drinking 
of wme in the Church at weddings was enjoined by the Hereford Missal. ” tl 
The piiest used to bless this ivine. Up to the middle of the last cerjtuiy 
this custom survived in Durham.^ The custom of nnptnl drinking 
existed in the Greek Church and also among the Jews.^* 

According to Dalton, among some Bengal tribes, for oN^iinpIe, among 
the Hos, '‘a cup c^f beer is given to each ; tlie groom pours some of the 
contents of his cup'Jnto the bride’s cup, and slie returns the compliment. 
Drinking the liquor! thus blended, they become of one Kili, that is, the 
bride is admitted into her husband's tribe, and they become one.”t-i In 
the Singhbum villages also the bride and bi idegroom drink beer lugether.U 

The Liki, a Chinese book of ritual, while speaking of “ the meaning of 
the marriage ceremonies,” says of the marrying couple that “ they ate 
together ol the sanip animal,and joined in sipping from the cups made 
of the same melon, tious showing that they now formed one body, were 
of erjual rank, and pigged to mutual affection.jjjj 

Ibid p 33 

j A&iuttc (}itarUHy January, 1893, p. 192. 

^ The Uevelopmeot < Marriage and Kinship,” by C. S. Wal.e, p. 398. 

|| ‘‘Marriage Customs by E. Hewlett, Wf^tiuins,ter Review oi 1893, Vol. CXL 
.603, lilbid. 'Mbid. 

ft Dalton’!, Ethnogilaphy ol Bengal,” p. 193. 

\y The Devclopuicntj of Marriage and Kinship ’ by C. S. Wake, p. 430. 
t. the animal sa rriflee. 

IlDS. B. E. Vol. XXVI I, The Li Ki.bookXLI, pp 429-430. 
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Among the Melanasiatjs, the walUan (a medicine man or priest) 

“ consecrates the union by requiring the two young people to sit down on 
a raat^ side by side, Surrounded by a circle of invited guests j and putting 
a small quantity of betel into the hand of each, they cKchange it and 
*chew it in the most solemn manner,”^ 

In country places in Hesse, the couple “ drink together out of one 
cup or eat together off one plate with one spoon, as a token of their union* 

. . To this day in Hesse the custom is preserved in the weinkmi/ (liti 
wircrpurchase), or assembly of i elatives on both sides. At this assembly, the 
conditions are fixed on which the bnde is to be discharged from her native 
kin to enter the kindred and protection of the bridegroom. When these 
dte arranged she drinks to her biidegroom in token of her consent, and 
both then drink out of the same glass.” f 

The marriage parties and marriage feasts may in one way be taken as 
a developmenl of the custom of nuptial eating and drinking. “ Therernains 
of the cake, which, in the Roman ceremony of Ccmfarreatio, had been broken 
and eaten by the bnde and bridegroom, were distributed among the guests; 
just as our own bride-cake, after being cut by the bride and biidegroom, 
is ^haIed with the entire wedding party.”! This is a kind of feast to the 
assembled guests. It may be considered as a form of the feast given formeily 
to the tribesmen, or clansmen, to get their assent to the marriage. It was a 
foim of payment to them to purchase their assent to the marriage. 

In the marriage feasts of the Pai sees, fish is c onside' ed to bt an auspi¬ 
cious article of food. Fish continued to be a symbol of buoyancy and truth¬ 
fulness among the Christians up to the time o| Constantine In 
Eucharistic feasts, it was always eaten with wine and^bread. 

* “• Social fiibtory of the Hjces of Mankind ” by Fcather|nan, p. 64. 

) Asiatic Quarterly of January, 1893, Vol V, pp, 193 Bi 
^ Asiati-L Quarterly of January 1893, Vol. V', p 194 
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THE MONTREAL WOMEN’S CLUB. 

A WISE :wan and shrewd observer once cleln eied himseit of the 
reimrk that if there should c\ cr eotne a time when women would 
ieam how to band themselves toqcither puiely for the service and 
betternaent of mankind,the world would see a power such a> il had never 
before known. 

Into the rjrounds upon which Mathew Arnold ba>.ud such deduction 
It IS not here pertinent tocncluire; what dot*-. ap]'*ear ,«•> an undeniable 
proposition is the fart that this union of women loi soc la. bcnice, whivh 
sixty years a;^o sfeemed so visionary, so theoretical a hypothe i--, is u> day 
m process of active realisation in the wurld of the Far \\ i st 

The great numbcis of women who thioughoui America ln^o banded 
themsehet together in the service ol sorial ideals luxedoov -,0 with three 
practical facts m Wind, (i) That eveiy womin, with the reception of 
those wno are engaged m the care of young families, or no aie employed 
as bread winners \u tW business ttorld, has m tliesc day'- of mechanical 
juvention hours of ^employed liiiie on her handt, (z That time 
unemployed always becomes a menace to active and intelhgerit natures; 
(5) I'hat every wonmn (as well as every man) owes a. vlaty of useful 
service to the t omii^amty m which sue lives, and by which she is siisUmed 
and protecUd, alj^o^/lhul the oppoitunUy foi service ts the call to 
serv jc 6. \ 

In past times wermen nave partially lesponded to thi^ cjU by church 
and chanty work, bul the hrst of these has always been too hihited in 
scope as well as ton nxnch Ijcking in initiative to satisfy the most capable 
women, whilst the lat ei is incieasmgly perceived to bt oui of place m a 
world where the won! Charth has fallen from its high estate with the 
perception that it but loo often synchionues with paupensnr, and that 
the jP'ue principle of social adjustment is not eleenio'-ynary effort, but 
opportunity and ecjual justice. My Lady Bountiful, with her fme clothes 
and her laden basket* gripping damply from her splendid catriag^e towards 
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the door of some homblo cottage^ is disappeariog even froni the covers of 
the Christmas niagaziaes, si»ce the attitude of the humble cottager is 
likely to be a pointed request to the leisured classes to keep their silver 
pidces and warm blankets^ whilst allowing him a chance to earn some of 
his own, 

In America, where every man has a business or profession, and 
most men are absorbed m affairs to the practical exclusion of other 
interests, it was early realized that a large share of the work of social 
amelioration, the “heft” of it, to use an expressive New England word, 
muj't fall on the shoulders of the women, supposing it lo be t,houldered 
at all. For this reason the Women’s Clubs, established pnmarily for 
intellectual pm poses, have mostly gone over into sof lal reform work. 
It must be clearly understood that these Women’s Clubs ot America, 
one or more of which is firmly established in almost every large and 
small town throughout the United States, are not inslituliont: tike those* 
existing m England modelled on the plan of the men’s club*’ for hotel 
and society purposes, but aie organizations of women Ihmliers and 
workers chiefly, and if some still remain unchanged from theu original 
purpose of study classes ajid lecture bureaus, by far the greater number 
have blossomed forth into very active and beneicent agencie's for the 
direction of women’s intelligence and ingenuitj on the problems and 
delects of modern civiU/ation. 

t 

Widely diffused, as has been said, through ihe * length and breadth 
of the United States, there is at the picsent time hut one regularly 
organized Women’s Club m Canada, that now (=njooing the seventeenth 
year of its mastence under the name of the Moab cal/Womon’^ Club. 

In the last month ol the year 1892 two ladiesjfrom Chkagb, Mrs. 
Juha Harvey, Vice-lhesuleiit ol the Chic.igA Wotner's Club, and 
Mrs, C. P. Wooley, a meinbtr oi that Club and ai eloquent ‘speaker, in 
the f ourse ol their homeward journey from a leruinng tour tbicugli ihe 
principal cities of the United States, bmnd then‘selves guftai*' iu one of 
Mcrntrcal's hospitable and cultured homes. Tlic^tistrcss of this borne, 
Mrs. Kobert Keid, fuid long felt the need of otgaai/atioii which 

should unite women of like tastes and ideals, find which by its very 
existence would promote and enlarge the inleilecHuai bfo of tiie edty as 
well as open up a held for concerted effort along bhilanlhropic JincK Ai 
a meeting held at Mrs. Reid’s house, on December i^th, 1892, Wooley 
exjdained the mode of organization and the objeii|: of Women’f- Clubs as 
established in the United States, a subject mui^ less under&looii and 
.more tentative fifteen years ago than it is to*d*y. The result of this 
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address was a second meeting at which the Montreal Women’s Club was 
formally organized with a membership roll of thirty-four ladies, and the 
avowed purpose of “promoting agreeable and useful relations Slmong 
women of artistic, literary, scientific and philanthropic tastes.” l*he 
new Society was legally incorporated in the following April, Mrs. Reid 
having been elected its President, a position which she continued to 
occupy through the first decade of the Club’s existence. 

In a conservative and isolated community such as Montreal the first 
woman's organization to step out from under the sb'elter of the churches 
and to work on its own initiative in the open, was sure to be i’Ue subject 
of much ridicule, as well as some real censure and hostility. It 
would be entertaining now, if it were possible, to’turn over the files 
of old newspapers published during the years when the infant Club was 
finding its feet, and to read the witticisms of the reporters, the stern 
reproof of some editors, who, leaning from the Jove-like heights of the 
office chair, stooped to demonstrate the fond folly of women endeavouring 
to combine for any purpose whatever, outside of the simplest forms of 
philanthropy to which they might be guided by a shepherd of the wiser 
sex. 

It does, however, occasionally happen that Nature, whose ways are 
full of mystery, has given to women her share of 'he qualities 
denominated virile, the qualities necessary to the leader,—initiative, 
purposiv'eness, persistence, steadiness under fire, and resource. The 
President and officers of the new Club had need of these qualities in the 
early days ivhen they w^re harassed by their own imperfect knowledge of 
procedure, and by the jlimited grasp of their possibilities and purposes 
entertained by many o» their own members, as well as )>y the disbelief 
of the public in thek \|orK. Through the day of ^rnall things they felt 
their way carefuliyj^eakning their own capacities, profiting by their own 
mistakes, and wisely, ignoring outside criticisms. 

In the beginning* ibree branches or departments had been organized 
to give scope for the ^ growth of special interests, as well as the less 
definite lines carried o H m the general programme. These departmentSy 
Art and Literature, Sebcial Science, Home and Education, retain to-day 
their primary designation's and purpose, and have grown in strength 
and capacity with their years. The Club season, extending from the 
beginning of October to the end of April, with a recess of about two 
weeks at Christmas time, gives to each department four or five afternoons 
to fill? the Club meanwhile reserving the second and fourth Monday 
afternoons each month, the first lor business and social purposes, the 
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.i.e(.ond for a 'l<icture from some good outside speaker: It mtist have 
seemed to many Chib members in the early days as ; somewhat of a 
desperate andotiaking^ to hll up these Monday afternoons, week after' 
week, month after month, with a bright, inieresting and successful address, ; 
and indeed rhe problem of obtaining speakers from a membership but 
little trained in iba* linu, and in a place too far removed from any .other, 
large cenrre to ach’.Mi oi bringing lecturers from distant towns, must ';, 
always be a a t u'u^ one. Had h not been for the generosity and unfailing 
kindness with %vhich many of the gifted men and women of Montreal-^' ’ 
the proiesfiors at McC njl Cniversily, and noted members of the legal 
medical and min; i. r-al ptofnssiomv-bavn given of iboir time and know- 
ledge for thf benobl obtiir, Montreal Women’s Club, ,t never could have 
moved on as ii has in an increasing sphere of usefulness and ethciency. 
Numhorlcss are t'he mn^imans and artists who in the past liftecn years 
nacc- roTitribuled of their talents to the use of the Club without any 
necurhary iewaid. 

tleginning in tommon with other Women’s Clubs on the Continent 
with a strong bias nnvtirds tiie euUivation of the purely literary and 
■'.rtistic, this Chib has follmvc'd the trend of the times which has earned its 
■ ibtm orgaui/ations away from exclusive interest in intellectual improve¬ 
ment, seif-cuhr e and co operative study, towards the larger held of 
bumaintnnan ami < ivic reform. At the present lini'', with a membership 
of less than Uvu hundred, the Club sustains six committees for active 
sociological work, study and onrjuiry, r.’hc, the Pure T'ood Committee, the 
Induslnai Ctsmmitloe (for studying means of improving the condition 
of working women and girls), the Child Labour Conrmittec, the juvenile 
CobrI Comm (Vice, Clean Streets, and the Medical |^chool Inspection 
Committees, 'I Ins last is looked upon with respect bdth inside and out 
of the Club a", iiavmg Iven the means of mtruducuig i)ho the schools of 
the city ruodern methods of supervision as to ventiiaitiop, hygiene, and the 
health of the scholars. Only a year ago wher the bfkt civic inspectors 
were sent fonh mto the schools the city Avas sc.andaljped by their reports 
of the conditions surrounding the young during theiw hours of instruction 
m the schools ol the greatest commercial city of tpe Dominion, The 
report of the Ofheer of Health after their first year’s work shows a marked 
decrease in ihc prevalence of infectious diseases, I both epidemic and 
endemic, amo.o;; tlie school children of the cby. 1 

The manner in whidi the Chib was led to ijako up the work of 
rclorm in connccliou witli the necessity ot law agai st child cOenders is 
typical of the ,nati>rai and gradual growth of refon i movernents under 
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the shelter of the Women’s Clubs. Its nOqletis be an 

address which was delivered about four yeafs ago by the theh president ot 
the Club, Mrs. Waycott, on the subject of Juvenile Courts, the meaning of 
the term, and the work being done under this name in many cities of the 
United Stales, and in some other countries. The address was listened 
to at the time with interest, but with the feeling that it exhibited a very 
novel idea, and without any idea that the hour had come to urge such 
reform in Montreal. Nevertheless, the next year saw the organiaAtion of 
a Juvenile Court Committee to study the methods of the work, and 
Montreal’s need of changing its system of dealing with wayward children. 
In November, 1907, there was organized by this Juvenile Court 
Committee a separate society, called the Children’s Aid Society, in which 
was enlisted the interest and support of leading citizdnsof all denominations, 
and to which the Club has made a grant of money sufficient to enable it 
to maintain a special officer for one year to aid in the work of reclaiming 
the children who may be brought before the Courts of Justice. Besides 
this the Committee is leading an active campaign in support of legislation 
now before the Dominion Parliament which has for its object a more 
humane and civilized method of dealing with youthful delinquents. 

In plain wbrds this means that once the work of the Society is 
established in Montreal, children, tainted by bad environment, or guilty 
of boyish escapades, involving no great moral delinquency, but which 
bring them into the hands of the law, will no longer be shackled to adult 
criminals, or shut in the same pen with them, will not, unless in very 
unusual cases, be taken from their homes, and placed in reformatories, 
so called, which are really schools of accumulated evil, and will not, 
consequently, even if they miraculously escape the results of such a 
system and grow into useful citizens in spite of it, have to gO through 
life branded with ^he prison or penitentiary stigma. 

Some of the earlier efforts of the Women’s Club along sociological 
lines have resulted in the following improvements, the extension of 
classes in the Government School of Arts and Manufactures to women 
for the cutting and fil ting of garments; an agitation in favour of seats, in 
stores for saleswomei \; a check on unsuitable immigration from English 
cities; the promotioi i of better ventilation and cleanliness in street«cars; 
the extension of the rnunicipaJ electoral privilege to women tenants having 
certain qualifications as well as to women proprietors; the furnishing 
of warm hmebeond for children attending the High School, an 
improvement of \ali:|e where many of the pupils come from a distance 
and the temperaturej during much of the school year hovers round the 
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7 XXO ^Tite Parks and Playgrbctnds Associatiott, tiW a* sei^mte 

Society, owea its inci^ptioti to the Women*# CJab. 

A bye*kiw of the Ckb devotes one*tentb of its yearly income to 
charity, and in this way many good objects have been aided, the 
Good Government Lea^gue, the Patriotic Fund, the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Women and Children, the Victorian Order of 
Nurses, the Tuberculosis League, and the various hospitals, convalescent 
homes, etc. 

Needless to say many channels of reform have been suggested and 
discussed without any active work being undertaken on their behalf. 
These have had an educational value to the members of the Club 
themselves, and experience has shown that out of twenty possible paths 
of effort only time will show that one which is most imperative, and 
which can best be followed up to practical effect. 

In all these and similar efforts which women of the western world 
are putting forth, it is not an extension of power which they seek, not a 
larger sphere of influence as a thing in itself, bjt the widening to greater 
possibilities of good of that maternal influence which is the strongest 
force in nature, and which must go out beyond the bounds of the private 
home into the life of the world where experience shows it to b# so sorely 
needed. The period of women’s greatest exclusion from public affairs, 
the Age of Sensibility, was also the time when punishment, vengeful 
punishment, was the most ruthless. One hundred and fifty years ago 
almost every offence against the criminal code was punishable with death— 
and women of breeding fainted at sight of a cut finger. But by-and-by« 
there arose a race of women who would not faint eveu in the ugliest 
places of the world’s need, and the blackest of her oppressions, so long as 
there was some help which they could tender, or the hjipe of the redress 
of some wrong which they could do. Women who m their homes had 
noticed that men were not invariably just, patient or merciful, that they 
seldom understood, and usually helpless before, the needs of little 
children, suspected that it might be the same in the ^krger home of the 
world, and among children of a greater growth. And when they had made 
themselves able to go and see, they found their hani|s and their brains too 
badly needed ever to bear to go back to the old t routine of dress and 
society. \ 

Glancing over the dainty year-books issued by the Montreal Women’s 
Club, it is evident that the intellectual and asthetic i|ieeds of the members 
have not been neglected during the development i of its practical and 
humanitarian features. Some of the titles of addi^sses taken at random 
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from tjiese books show a wide field of interest,—Travel as a Means of 
Education, the Elizabethan Drama, Dante, Art Song, the Ethical 
Teachings of Spencer and Hegel, Lyric Poetry, Strauss’s Enoch Arden, 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, Public Libraries, Modern Ideas m 
French Art, etc^ etc Occasionally, the history or literature of some country’ 
or epoch has engaged the attention of the Club through a series of after¬ 
noons. During the season ot 1907-8 a course on India was undertaken 
in which the Club had the privilege of hearing lectures from an Indian 
gentleman, Mr. N. D. Daru, a paper contributed by Professor P. A. 
Wadia, and an address from an accomplished Sanskrit scholar and 
widely travelled author, Mrs, Leonowens. 

It may be suggested that the attempt to cos er so wide a field of 
knowledge involved the defect oi superficiality, and doubtless there is 
some foundation for the accusation. Such an organization as the 
Montreal Women’s Club does not offer 'is members a specialized 
training m any department of human knowledge, but it does afford many 
refreshing glimpses of the field of culture. To ardent believers# m 
specialization this may seem a contemptible achievement, for they are 
always ready to say that complete ignorance is bettei than superficial 
knowledge? in which case the truly enviable person is the one born blind 
and deaf, since he alonejcan be wholly ignorant. 

The plain fact is that complete knowledge of anything is unattainable 
on earth. Browningls Grammaiian who offered up his life a sacrifice on 
the altar of the Greek grammar, was yet unable to compass all knowledge 
on that one subject. A little knowledge is dangerous only when it leads 
Its possessor to magnify its sue. The risk of superficiality is the price we 
pay for a broad outlook on the world we live in. A clever French writer 
has said that the vjorld' is the natural book of women, and it must be 
understood that m perusing that book one turns many pages 

Superficial or not, gainful in actual knowledge or no, there must be 
reckoned to the clubwbman the immense advantage that accrues to people 
who look away from tlieir own concerns, the discipline and value of 
co-operation, the rubbimg off of petty prejudices, small snobbishnesses, hard 
edges, the ability to giive and take, so badly acquired in the shelter of tfio 
privileged home. The clubwoman learns to sink personality in thei 
common good, to expr< :ss opinions readily after forming them intelligently, 
to become one of a mii^nonty gracefully, or one of a majority graoidusly. 

More and more a^iyears and \usdom increase the Montreal Women’s 
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Club ^jSijpiifea to live up to the spirit of the old proverb which it pnats at 
the cotottiehcement 6f its year-books, In necessani^ uniiaSf tu dubiu 
libertaSf in mtmhtis catiias. 

KATHERINE WEtLEE. 

Monireait Canada. 


RAVI VARMA’S MO HINT, 

OR 

'‘THE MERRY SWING." 


Under u spreading Champak tree, 

The ang lie maiden swings ; 

The swing is going gay and free, 

Her Sari serves as wings. 

High up and down it moves in air 
Like birth that comes and goes . 

Her heaving breast and flowing hair 
Look graceful as her pose. 

Her lotus leet with bright red tip 
Are shooting straight on high ; 

Her tender hands and slender hip 
Attract the youthful eye. 

Her gazelle look makes old men youn,g, 

Her coral lips enchant 

Her comrades with her songs well siini? 

Beneath the shady haunt. 1 

Her charming tune, amidst the fair 
And lovely woodland ;i«iene, 

May lure the sages of the lair 
Beyond their homes serene. 

May India’s wond’rous Arts live long 
And may her pictures sway 

The human hearts with all her son{g 
And make them wise and ga)', 

S. SWAjJ^KATHA AIYAR 


Madura. 
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THE VIVISECTOK: 


{ContinuedJnmi our last niimhen.) 

Chaptkk XVII. 

Owing to Anne’s accident, Captain Holford did not come to lunch 
as Mrs. Langndge had invited him, on the day following the sports, but 
sent a note instead in which he offered his regrets at not coming, and 
saying that he felt sure after her adventure of the day before, Miss 
Langridge would not feel equal to entertaining a stranger. He added 
that he hoped in a few days’ time to call and say g(jod-bye, previous to 
his departure. 

Anne fully appreciated his forethought. She did not feel equal to 
entertaining anyone on that and several of the succeeding days. Her fall 
had shaken her far more than she had realised. She was glad to sit 
quietly in the garden and rest, even to lie on the sofa in the drawing 
room—for lier, an almost unprecedented proceeding. 

Keynsham called each day to see that the arm was progressing 
satisfactorily, and under his careful treatment it certainly did so, 
although of necessity kowly. By the end of the fourth day of this semi- 
invaiidism and idleness, Anne's energetic nature rebelled horribly. 
She hated herself fojyner weakness, and yet if she strove too much against 
it, the reaction wa^ most painful. Mrs. Langridge was her constant 
attendant, but dearly ks she loved her mother, there were times when her 
excessive cheerfulness [jarred on her daughter’s tired body and overstrained 
nerves, and made hef feel positively snappish and irritable. The old 
lady began to realize pris fact and it hurt her terribly in two ways. In 
the first place, she that yVnne’s health was in no way satisfactory, 
and that the shock of Percival’s death would not be got over in the easy 
way she had at first oped. Secondly, she realised much against her 
own will that she ^s not all in the way of a companion that her 
daughter needed. Tfc thought of this made the tears spring into her 
eyes. She was an ole 'oman, she told herself; her interests in life were 
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«ot the same as those of a young girl. There was only one way out of 
the difficulty. Anne must be married ! But would Anne herself look at 
things in the same light ? It was very doubtful. True, she had only 
been engaged to Major Sykes, not married, but then her love for himi 
for his memory, was very great. Mrs. Langridge could not but feel she 
admired it. In fact, she admired everything her daughter did. Still, she 
would not have Anne’s life ruined. She must on no account be an old 
maid. To be an old maid was in the old lady’s eyes nothing short of a 
criminal offence. Only fearful frumps remained unmarried, she told 
herself. She could have married a dozen men when she was young ! 

With her mind gunning on these reflections the afternoon of the 
fourth day after the accident, Mrs. Langridge mounted the stairs to her 
room to make some changes in her dress previous to going out to pay 
some long deferred calls. She hated paying calls by herself, but Anne 
was really not well enough to come, so she dressed reluctantly and having 
kissed Anne who was lying down in her own room with the blinds drawn 
closely down, so as to disguise from the eyes of any intruder the fact 
that she had been crying, she departed. Scarcely had she gone a 
hundred yards down the road in the direction of the first house at 
which she intended to pay a call, when she almost ran into Captain 
Holford who was ctnuing along in the opposite direction. They stopped 
simultaneously. 

“You are just going out 1 see,” he said, raising his hat-, and stepping 
on one side to avoid her sunshade with which he had nearly collided. 
“ 1 was coming to call, but perhaps Miss Langridge may be in—that is—’’ 
he added hastily, “if she feels able to see anyone.” 

Mrs. Langridge looked undisguiscdly pleased. She felt quite thankful 
that Anne would be obliged to receive him alone. “ ItMoll cheer her up 
to talk and see some one fresh,” she thought, “ and he, i» a charming man. 
One nevfer knows—” i 

Aloud, she begged Captain Holford to go and/ see her daughter 
She herself was obliged to He out for a short time, but she would be in to 
tea ; she would be as quick'^as possible, she added. iShe hoped he would 
not think her rude. ^ | 

Then she huiried on after having assured herself that he fully 
intended to call, and liven Anne up till she returndd, and he on his part 
was only too pleased to do so. He hoped in his heart that her return 
might be tardy, and she on her part had not the llightest intention of 
curtailing one of her visits. It would be highly itnpolitic to do so, she 
argued, for she was not an entirely unworldly rainc|d mother. 
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Captain Holford proceeded on his way, and iii two, tpinutes was 
ringing the bell of the Langridge’s house. Another minute and he was 
admitted to the cool, quiet drawing-room, by the maid who informed 
him that she thought Miss Anne was lying down, but would doubtless 
get up to see him. He sat down and waited. The room seemed to' 
bring before him painful reminiscences of his dead friend. It was full 
of things that had been once in his possession or had been given by him 
to the girl he loved. By the window was a carved settee wrought by 
some clever Hindu worker with figures illustrating the life-story of the 
Buddha, which he remembered well. It had been bought at Benares by 
Percival, and sent home with many other things to the care of Hollord 
himself, and then when Percival had become engaged, he had hurried 
down one day to the Holford’s Country Plouse in Hampshire, and 
fetched this, and other things, that he thought would please Anne. The 
two friends had fought good-naturedly about the colour of the leather 
it was to be upholstered in. Percival wanted red, and Holford a dark 
brown. In the end Anne herself had been asked to decide, and she had 
chosen green—so green it had been done in, and green it remained 
Holford got up from his chair and walked over to exatnine its well-known 
ornaments. He fingered it almost affectionately. There was a lingering 
atmosphere of Percival’s presence about it that pleased him. Above 
the settee was a small bookshelf in the same beautiful carving, and with 
a strong sense of the fitness of things, Anne had filled it with volumes 
pertaining only to things Indian. Percival had been a great Oriental 
scholar. He knew several of the languages of India well, and was a 
devoted student of the ancient and mysterious religions of the East. It 
was only natural that he had wished Anne to be interested in the same 
matters; and so he had given her books of all sorts that bore on the 
subject. Holford^ read the titles of many of those on the shelf as he 
stooped over theniland wondered whether Anne had ever studied them. 
They might proVe singularly dry to the mind of an Engj^sh girl,, 
he feared. Two ^nscrit Grammars, bound in calf, stood next to 
an exquisitely bouna( copy of “ The Mahibharata ” which attracted his 
attention. He drew U out of the shelf and began mechanically tufpthg 
over the leaves. He had studied the beautiful poem with Percival, when 
a boy, from a shabby second-hand library copy, and they had both been 
enraptured with it. He noticed that the white vellum copy he held 
in his hands had evir! sntly been read, especially those pages that bore 
“The Bhagavad Gi Some verses of the latter were even marked. 
Anne had certainly bl .en fascinated by the strange beauty of them. He 
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read half aloud a strongly marked verse. “ This dweller in the body of 
every one is ever invulnerable, O Bharata ; therefore thou should’st not 
grieve for any creature.” 

^‘Poor child,” he muttered almost fiercely. “That is beautiful but 
the harshness of it! The ‘dweller in the body’ is truly invulnerable, 
but how difficult to be consoled by that when here in this world the body 
craves the presence of body as well as of the dweller in it—the .soul; h 
is a lesson we can only learn through years of pain—the true love for 
the ‘dweller in the body.’ ” 

He closed the book and replaced it. Those few marked words had 
given him more insight into Anne’s frame of mind than he had evei 
expected to gam. lie felt grateful to them. As he pushed back the 
book into its place, the drawing-room door opened, and he turned round 
quickly to meet Anne who was entering. 

“ You just caught me looking at 3mur books,” he said as he shook 
hands. “ What a nice lot of interesting ones you have on that shelf. 
1 quite envy you the reading of them.” 

Anne smiled, rather sadly though. “They are mostly too deep for 
me,” she .said. “ 1 am not a learned person. I must say T usually read 
only lighter hooka. Shall we sit here ?” she went on, changing the subject 
quickly, “We generally sit m the gardenia the summer, but I have 
a headache and the sun is so hot.” In reality, she hoped that in the 
shaded room he would not notice her still swollen eyelids. She had not 
the slightest headache. He assented, but her ruse had been in vain, for 
as she entered the room he had scanned hti white sad face and noticed 
the tell-tale lids. They did but increase his reg4nl for her ; he had no 
sympathy witli people who lorgoL easil3^ 

“ I met youi mother,” he said as he settled Ijnmselt in his chair, 
“ and she told me to come and amuse you till she retiirned. She seemed 
to think you needed clieenng up on account ofyowr arm.” He spoke 
almost apologetically. He did not want lo hurt h-*/ feelings in any way. 

“ My arm is better/’ she said, and she smiled as she looked somewhat 
ruefully at the unsightly bandage that disfigured it. “ It is a hideous 
object to look at though, either with or withoi*l\ these coverings, but 
then it doesn’t really matter. No one will everwii^nt to look at my arm, 
so even if it is disfigured for ages, it won’t be of an ,’ consequence.” She 
gave a little hard laugh, and began to play >djth her handkerchief 
nervously. * 

“ You shouldn’t say that,” he said quite s Merely. “ Of course d 
matters very much! When you come to wear eve»{'iiig dress now ! ” 

< }( 
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An instant after he wished he had not said it. She would not be 
^oing out in the evening for some time, he felt sure. 

“ I shan’t be wearing evening dress at present,” she said softly. I 
only went to the sports to please mother, you know. She thought it 
would do me good.’ Her voice quavered slightly. She felt horribly 
low and depressed this afternoon and she hated herself for it. 

He understood. “ What a beast I am,’* he said roughly. “ Somehow 
I forget these things—not about him I don't mean,* but about what is 
right for you to do ; it’s a bit different with us men you know.” 

She looked at him gratefully. He had mentioned the topic nearest 
her heart. She felt relieved. She had wanted to talk about Percival, 
7 iot about heiself. She was terribly tired of self just at present. 

“ Do you know,’^ she said, plunging desperately into the subject, “1 
have so wondered whether we could get any more information about—” 
she paused as if afraid to continue. 

He answered her thoughts. “ I’ve thought the same,” he said. 
“ You’ve really heard very little, nothing scarcely, have you ? ” 

She got up hurriedly. “I’ll show you Colonel Lane’s letter,” she 
said. “That telL little or nothing, and there is no more, only his things 
that they sent, and some letters to me.” She blushed but he did not see 
it, he was intent on his own thoughts. 

She fetched the letter from her own room, and they read it together. 

He looked up when they had finished. “ Very little,” he said gravely. 
“I shall write to young Green and find out exactly—evei^^thing, you 
know”—he paused an/d looked at her face as she stood before him 
holding the letter, 

“ Who is Oreeij.ga^ she asked. “ I haven’t heard of him.” 

“ He was onlyLj^^j^balterii sent up to help Percival. I knew him 
slightly, a good-hear ,chap. Didn’t he mention him in his letters?” 
be added. 

“ No, oh no,” Slfc spoke softly, her voice trembled. She remembered 
that his letters to her—Even the sent ones—were chiefly about love. There 
was never much in them about his companions, or his work, it was all 
his feelings tor her. 5 ))he sat down again hohling the letter in her hands, 

“ Write to liim ijiow,” she said, “and I will tell you all I want to 
know. You know hiti ; you can ask more than 1 .” 

He assented and / installed him at her mother’s writing bureau. 

She took a chair ^ ^pse lo him and began to collect her thoughts. 

“ I want to know much,” she said pathetically, as he bent over 
the paper and selected pen. 
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‘‘Perhaps I can guess,’* he said gently as he began to write., “ You 
want to know just how he died, who was there, what he said, where he 
was buried, who replaced him.” 

“ Yes, yes,” she said quickly, turning away her head, her voice 
sounded choked, yet she did not shed a tear. Her self-control astonished 
the man who wrote. He did not speak until he had finished the letter, 
then he handed it to her with a quiet “ Will it do ?” 

She read it ihrojjgh twice. “ Perfectly,” she said. “ But will he 
answer it quickly ? I can’t bear to wait, you understand ?” 

She fingered her scarab ring lovingly. It was her engagement 
ring. She had chosen it on account of its being somewhat unique from 
an Arabian curiosity shop in the town, much to PercivaUs amusement. 
Holford turned and watched her as he meclianically placed the letter 
in ihe envelope he had just addressed. She was very sweet, and almost 
beautiful he told himself. Why had fate been so relentless, so brutal ? 
Aloud he said cheeril)^ “ He will answer this as soon as he gets it I 
know, unless, of course, he is an idle little brute, but he was fond of 
Sykes so he can’t surely delay.” 

“That's right,”* she said almost cheerfully, “ Now let us ring for 
•tea. Mother will be in she said. It is quite four o’clock.” 

She glanced at tlie timepiece on the bureau—another of Percival’s 
gifts as Hollord recognised, and then rang the bell. 

“Tea please, Jane,” she said in answer to the appearance of the 
?naid at the door. 'i 


“Yes, Miss,” Jane vanished and an nistantl later Mrs. Langridge 
bustled in and all conversation on the subjectkc|earest to them was 
at an end, at any rate for the time being. Theyjfay^ Mrs. Langridge 
herself had so much to say. All the people she 4 iajj^(Y ^ <ied on had been 
in and she had met Miss Daveiiant just as shdv/-^^,^ oming home and 
had stopped talking to her. Mrs. Langridge ^ great admirer of 

Isabel Davenant. The dashing young American li^^jairly captivated her 
heart the very first time she had met her, wh|ich h?d been on the 
occasion of Isabel’s driving a particularly spirited young horse that 
no one could manage round and round the town nn a dog cart, until it 
was absolutely manageable and quiet as a lamb. Slie had been so 
fascinated with watching her splendid driving that she had failed to 
realise that she herself was standing in the middle ,of the road just 
in the way. By violent efforts the horse had b^en stopped and Mrs 
Langridge saved, and as Isabel had apologised jto her, for what even 
the old lady knew was entirely her own fault,4he had fallen in love 
with the strong young form, and brilliant dark jeyes and hair of the 
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intiepid driver- Besides, there was a spiee of undeniable naughtiness 
and lomance about Isabel No one knew anything of her ancestors. She 
had travelled one half the world entirely by herself and her numerous 
tales of adventure told of light-hearted bravery and daring which 
inspned her listeners with a sense of awe She had swum to the rescue 
of a drowning Indian in one of the lakes on the Fraser river Climbed 
ipparentiy inaccessible cliffs in the region of the Colorado Canon ip 
<-earch of rare cacti, ascended the Whitt Hoist, Pass in winter, 
and done a hundred other things which an), ordinary woman lias 
merely read of m a book of adventures, man} of uhicti she doe‘' 
not believe 

On the afternoon *ui which Mrs Laiigndgt had met heron her 
return from calling, she wti in a ‘^tiangel) incongruous mood. Hci 
beautiful face was sad uid ptrpieved looking. Sht had seemed vei) 
absent-minded Sht had toM Mrs Lingndgt that she would be leaving 
Laviiua, and tonsequentlv Coinicestcr, in a week’s Unit She was going 
to take a house ni London she said, on account of a friend who w 
coming to live with hei, md who was \ei)^ ill More she did noi sa) 
but iht «,)ld hdv j cuiiosity was hied ird sh# dcteimined to fiml 
out fiom Lavniia if possiolc more about the fnend and Isabel •> 
future movcintnls Tnus at ^ca •-he ratlltJ on vvitli hci conversation 
and scaiccly noticed ’he fact that neithti Anne noi Holff^ rd wet« 
paying my paiticulai attention to her. Fhe) were toi entirely wiappe i 
up 111 their own thoughts Ihcy drank then lei in comparatii 
silence, and whtu it was over Holford lOoc “I am afriid I mu^t say 
good bys now,’ he said “ I am leaving the u w a eirly m Uie mormn,, 
ind goim^ li \,ii aof lanipsliirc Then next week mv leuo is up and I 
retain tc K'mi lotga 

“ Oh I nn -.c* pcfliy Mis Langndge got up and stood regarding 

him with I face \ ^posiUvv, wot This wis upsetting all her plans 
She feh i w is limo'^ uniusi Sin, hated the W ir Office f i grantin,, 
such shen leave to it'^^ dependents 

He smi’ed “It has been vtry met to se you again,’ he said 
pleasantly ‘ \our hojlist has been always hospitab’e to iiu in the past ’ 

“ And alw i) s w i[l be, nterposed the old 1 idv huriiedly. “ I only 
W4sh your tegiinen|. vvett t itioiied in England so that we might 
see more ofvou don i Amn ? 

Anne blushed, iHei inothcr was annoying hei excessively She 
washed she would say no more. She did not answer the question but 
held out her hand to Bhc man before her. ‘‘Good-bye,’' she said. “The 
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reply will be addressed to you, will it not ? You will let me know at once 
won’t you ? ” Her eyes met his appealingly. 

“At once,” he said, ’‘but it will be at least six weeks you know. 
^Ve must be patient” 

“Ah yes, I know !” 

Mrs. Langndge looked questioningly from one to the other. She 
hated enigmas. Anne saw her confusion and hastened to set her at rest. 
'• Dear,” she said, “ we have been wraing to try and find out more about 
Percival. We have heard so little you know anci we want to know so 
much.” ^ 

Mrs. Langndge merely nodded. On this occasion she disapproved of 
Anne’s faithfulness though she would not have da^ed to say so in words. 
Moreover, she would not fully acknowledge the^ feeling to her own 
heail, but the mention of Major Sykes annoyed hdr strangely. He was 
dead, and Anne was living, she told herself. Bilt why think thus.'* 
Evidently matters would not arrange themselves M she wished, and 
n<jthing could ^ done at present. She accompanied Holford to the door 
pressing upon mm a cordial reception to hei house when next he should 
ome to England, and he on Ins part declared he would not forget it. 

Then she letunied to the drawing-room. “ Annt^,” she said, speaking 
almost severely, “I am afraid you aie a fool.” j 

Anne did not answer her. 


ClIAPlEK XVIIL 

Charles Keynsham stood by the mantiepioce in his study, with an 
air of unrnistakeable amusement on his usually stiern face. ** It really 
appeals to my sense of humour,” he said, half aloisd, addressing a grey 
envelope, the counterpart of the one received by |fo5*ne and her mother 
from Mrs. Dayford, which stood propped up agaiiiad .he green marble- 
tased clock in the centre of the shelf. \"‘‘7 

It was the evening before the Lectuie, and foas Masons of his own 
Keynsham had answered his invitation in the and'mative immediately 
after receiving it more than a week before. W^y had Mrs. Dayford 
got up the Lecture ? Why had she invited him ? Had she heard 
rumours of his vivisecting propensities ? Did sh know the story ol 
the retriever ? These questions flashed into hid mind immediately 
upon receiving the note and had continued to al: 
nor could he answer them satisfactorily. He hopei 
story of the retriever had not got abioad, because 
undoubtedly hear of it, and that was the one occ/jurrcnce he dieaded 
most. He was most anxious she should not know .i|iytbing about it. lie 


jssail him ever since, 
id sincerely that the 
if so, Anne would 
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knew her love for animals; he knew the distress he had caused her on 
his second meeting and moreover he loved her in a strange way of 
his own. Yes, the momentary attraction he had felt for the unknown 
woman had deepened with a rapidity he could scarcely understand, 
and his hard warped nature was becoming softened in a manner which 
almost alarmed him on account of its strangeness. When old Dorothy 
had left him suddenly and without ceremony, he had made up his mind 
to marry Anne, simply for the sake of having someone to look after him 
and his house. He had not loved her. He had f^lt merely an inexplic¬ 
able attraction towards her which he could not entirely explain. Now 
all was different. An intercourse of five days’ standing, during which 
he had seen her in various moods, had altered this attraction into 
the deepest passion, not certainly love in its truest and very highest 
sense, since a man so terribly alienated from the Divine could not 
be expected to experience that, but a love which approached nearer 
to unselfishness and spiritual development than anything he had 
ever before experienced in the course of his chequered life. But 
it was not to be expected that this new development could prove itself 
at once entirely purging flame, taking out of Keynsham’s existence 
all the vile dross with which it was so unfortunately replete. Although 
he felt the desire not to cause Anne pain, his leanings towards Vivisection 
were as strong as ever. The devil in him was just as insatiate foi 
knowledge, knowledge acquired at any cost. Only she must not know 
of it. That was evident. Therefore he had decided, in spite of the 
discomfort it would' cause himself, to be present at Mrs. Dayford’s 
or rather Sir Lyster Knoulson’s Lecture, and thus give the lie to any 
tales about himself tHat might be rife. He was not particularly busy 
just at this time, ancl|he reckoned on having the afternoon of the loth— 
or at any rate pari re^ it,—free. “ Sir Lyster is an old fool,” he muttered, 
as he continued ttPonechanicaily regard the accepted invitation. “ It’s 
the hysterical ol(& ools like him that make the cause of the Anti- 
Vivisectionists so l^!»peless and puerile. Their statistics are usually all 
wrong ; they never take tiie trouble to verify statements; they make 
gross exaggerations j their lectures are in fact usually mere conglomera¬ 
tions of half-digested, facts and their listeners swallow them as if they 
were the staple food of their existence,” He gave a short laugh and 
continued in the sijme strain. “It is so easy to convert people to your 
own views if you ha/ve any persuasive faculties whatever, nothing could 
be simpler. You nee\d not tell the truth ; any statement will be swallowed 
by the average mai| if you lay sufficient weight upon it. Now if 1 were 
to gel up a Lecture ion the benefits which accrue to the human race 
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from the practice of Vivisection, I have no doubt that I could convert 
half the Anti-Vivisectionists in this town in the space of two hours. 
It would be worth trying, if only for the sake of amusement ” ... he 
broke off suddenly in his monologue. I’d forgotten Anne,” he said, the 
gleam of combat in his shrewd eyes dying out suddenly. “ It would 
mean the end of all my plans. I must be careful at any rate till after.” 
Again he paused an instant. “ After marriage a man must be a fool 
if he cannot make a woman do and think whatever he pleases, a 
weak-minded fool and nothing more, a despicable f^ol! ” 

Unconsciously he had raised his voice during the last sentences, 
and he was startled to hear a laugh from outside his window and a 
voice saying “ Who’s^a despicable fool, Keynsham ? You yourself or one 
of your numerous acquaintances ? Not me I hope.” 

He turned quickly and saw Percy Valdenforde coming up the small 
garden towards the front door. It was getting very dark, but the 
jaunty idle walk of the Honourable Percy was unmistakeable except 
in absolute darkness. 


“ Hullo! ” he answered, “ so it’s you who gave me such a sudden 
alarm. Open the door and come in ! ” 

In a minute Percy strode into the small room. He was smoking 
and the fitful glow from the end of his lighted cigar gave an occasional 
flash of light to his thin, somewhat dissipated face. 

Keynsham held out his hand. “ You look quite an apparition, old 
fellow, ’’ he said, “with that cigar glow’ing in this dim light. Almost like 
Mephistopheles in the first scene of Fausl before he visualizes as the 


poodle, you know.” 

The other laughed. “Thanks for the flattering remark, but I 
am not the only object weirdly illuminated, ar } 'hq moment. I’ve 
been ijuite alarmed com'fj'f'.^ up your a regular row 

of corpse candles or someti> ^ of the sort ilB bed under 

the hedge ! Come with me aria 'Jce.” He to^of Kfjj/'nsham by the arm 
and led him towards the door. The latter follo\^>d without questioning. 
He guessed what the explanation of the “corpse-canclles ” might be before 


he saw them, but for a moment he did not speak. iHe allowed his viaitoi 
to be mystified. They passed outside the front doo^ on to the tiny strip 


of grass on the left of the path, then they stood still anc^ Valdenforde pointed 
with a trembling finger towards a succession of brijghtly glowing lights, 
which flashed intermittently, even as they watche(| them. Keynsham 
could feel his companion almost shuddering with terror. He could not 
resist the temptation to withhold the elucidation/of the phenomenon a 
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little longer. There was nothing he despised or 'hated more than 
cowardice in any form. He began to have a violent dislike to this young 
man, for whom at the best of times he had but very little regard. Now 
he flung off the hand that touched his arm and strode forward. ** Come 
and examine the lights,” he said almost severely, and the trembling 
Percy, who did not dare even stand alone in the face of the unknown and 
inexplicable, followed him. 

Keynsham advanced to within a few feet of the strongest of the 
lights and stood still. In the darkness he could not see the features of 
his companion, but it gave him undeniable pleasure to feel that he was 
really frightened. He put out his hand and grasped Percy’s limp one, 
“ Come and touch the light,” he said quietly. 

“But! ” he could feel the hand in his tremble and try to withdraw 
Itself. “ What is it ? T don’t like to, I say, I really feel awfully 
funky. , 

He broke off. The light they were studying gave a bright flicker, 
then vanished. He almost gasped in astonishment, “Where is it?” he 
said, “ I can’t touch it now ; 1 can’t see it to touch.” The tone of fright 
was very evident. Keynsham gave a short laugh. He was being 
thoroughly entertained at Valdenforde’s expense and he determined to 
go through with his intentions. 

“There are others,” he said v/ith a note of aggravating cheerfulness 
in his voice. “ See ! ” 

There in the flower bed close beside them wei;e a dozen or more of 
the curious electric-blue lights that had attracted Percy’s terrified 
attention. In sheeij fright he put out his hand ; it touched nothing. He 
made a step forwa,i^ and again stretched it out, and touched the object 
that gave forth tl/r&urious luminance. His fingers closed on something 
soft, fragile, deli^m, which crushed beneath their grasp, and the light 
vanished. He receded really terrified now. What could the uncanny 
objects be ? “ Tell me, Keynsham,” he asked almost imploringly, “ don’t 

play any fool’s tricks | 0 n me any more. Where did the light go to ?” , 

“Ask my yellow poppies; perhaps they know. No one else can tell 
you that I am awar<| of. It is one of the mysteries of knowledge that 
no one has yet been iable to fathom. Something left for you to do if you 
can, ” he added somewhat sarcastically. # 

For once the selase of his own ignorance and foolishness was borne 
home to the light soul of* the self-satisfied Valdenforde. “ The 
poppies ! ” he gaspedL “ why the poppies ? ” 
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“ Because they, and many other flowers, emit a strange phosphor¬ 
escent light that no one at present understands the nature of. These are 
only common yellow English poppies ; it takes the Australian one to piay 
the bogey to advantage. I have seen men scared to death by it out ih 
the wilds of the Bush.” 


“ While you looked on amused ! ” Having heard the explanation of 
the phenomenon Percy was recovering his spirits rapidly. He was even 
meditating on the frights he would now be able to give a few of his own 
timid friends by means of copious supplies of the same yellow poppies 
planted near the gates of his father’s park. He was enjoying the idea 
immensely. Keynsham read his thoughts, as in the darkness they 
retraced their steps rmd again entered the house. “ There is no one so 
fond of giving frights as the absolute coward,” he murmured under his 
breath. Then aloud to his companion, “ A pleasant little joke for the 
poppies to play, eh? You didn’t expect it, did you? ” Then, his voice 
taking a graver cone, he added, “ ft doesn’t do to be afraid of Mothei 
Nature at any time. After all we are all part and parcel of her, and her 
mysteries are in some strange way vcry.tsimilar to our own inventions if 
we only knew. . . ” He lighted the lamp as he finished speaking 

and the cheerful light gave back to Valdenforde his usual supply of 
courage. He sank into an arm-chair with a gesture of relief. “I prefer 
the lights of science to those of Nature,” he said airily, waving his hand 
towards the lamp. 

“ You are like the majority,’’ said Keynsham quietly. Then he too 
sat down and Valdenforde entered with gusto upon the object of his 
visit that evening. 

“ I have some really exciting news for you; that is why I came. 
Now the mystery of these lights is thoroughly cleared up 1 can tell 
you about it. It’s something that will please you im;jpensely,” he added 
with a slight chuckle. p 

Indeed ! you make me curious.” Keynsham leaned back in his 


chair, lighted a cigar and folded his hands vyhile; he waited for his 
companion to proceed. He half despised this cowirdly foolish youth 
and yet at times bis friendship was useful. Besides, his family 
carried weight in England, and it would not do to drop him just because 
he was a fool. \ 

Percy proceeded. “ Have you hearf’-. of the accident to-day ? " he 
enquired tentatively. j 

No, what accident ? Was Marti /called in ? ( 1 was doing a long 
country round all the afternoon and nd®'nng happelcied in the morning 

that I know of.’’ r; 1 
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Percy chuckled. “ It was not a human accident,’* he said, “ but a 
cart-horse one. I saw it all. It was a grand joke,” he continued, a 
smile of remembrance playing over his vacant countenance. 

Keynsham moved uneasily in his chair. Somehow he felt strangely 
annoyed with Valdenforde this evening; his mirth jarred on him. 
True, he himself had no particular sympathy for the sufferings of cart¬ 
horses, but he could not help feeling that Anne would be hurt if she 
had heard of the accident. He could imagine hew her beautiful face 
would pale and sadden, and how she would want to rush to the horse 
and caress him, and endeavour to ease his pain with her tender sympathy 
and ministrations. The fact that Anne’s feelings were at the 
opposite pole from his own did but increase his liking for her. Had 
she been a Vivisectionist he knew he would not have loved her. Thus 
curious are the anomalies of human nature. While Keynsham was 
thinking Valdenforde was continuing his narration. “ You know,” he 
went on, “ that now Camp is over I am back in my old diggings in Black 
Dog Street. I only go home for the week ends. All the rest of the 
time I slave in Piggott’s office to earn money and save the family 
exchequer.” 

Keynsham forebore a smile, though the Honorable Percy’s doings 
and earnings as a clerk in the office of Mr, Piggott, the solicitor, were a 
subject of general amusement to his friends. He listened while the tale 
went on. 

“ Just as I was finishing breakfast—I was a little late and was hurry¬ 
ing rather—I happ^ed to hear a noise down the street so T got up from 
the table and looket out of the window. Down the street I saw coming 
at full speed a hugej cart-horse. The shafts of the miller’s van he had 
been drawing had ^oken off and were dragging behind him making a 
fine clatter. They ^nocked his back legs at each step and terrified him the 
more. He was rui.^ ing on blindly and before I could think scarcely, he 
just bundled against\the fence of my landlady’s garden and fell full length 
on the grass. Everything went down before him like paper, railings, wall, 
and all. I was too astonished to move for a minute, and then I dashed 
out, and so did Mrs. /Johnson, who thought of her poor garden and fence 
as well as of the horise, and was in an awful state of mind. Well, the 
horse, which was a iponster, just lay there, and never moved. I thought 
he was fairly killed, bnd was wondering how they’d move him when up 
came a regular crownd, two dustmen, and the butcher, and a railway 
porter, and four errarid boys, two ladies, and about ten dogs and children, 
and last of all the horse’s driver, a real stolid old carter. He just went 
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up to the horse with the two dustmen} and thej^ took away the shafts 
and some of the harness, and then I’m blest if that horse didn’t tumble 
to his feet, and stand up on that bit of a grass plot, and rub his nose on 
the carter’s head, as if nothing had happened! They just led him 
through the gate—he nearly stuck fast there—into the road, and he 
walked round as if he were all sound and right. He had a scratch on 
his chin, and a few on his legs, but otherwise there looked nothing the 
matter with him. Mrs. Johnson took the name and address of his owner 
to claim damages from,—he belongs to the miller at Handown, John 
Sanders,—and then the carter led him off,” 

Percy paused, almost breathless. Keynsham was listening patiently. 
He noted this, and hurried on to the end of his tale. 

“ Well, this evening about six o’clock as I was coming through 
the Market Place, I met the carter and thought I’d ask how the horse 
was. The fellow looked very glum. He said he’d taken him to the 
Vet. after the accident, to be sure he was all right, and the Vet. had 
told him that the tendons of the brute’s back legs were injured, and he 
might be lame all his life. Well; a lame horse is no good anywhere 
and Sanders is mad about it. He says the animal is worth £100 and he 
intended showing him at the Country Horse Show next week. Cursed 
luck for him, isn’t it ?” 

Keynsham nodded. He guessed now what was coming. He hardly 
knew whether the prospect pleased him or not. His feelings seemed to 
have altered somewhat of late, 

“Well! ” said Percy yawning, for such an unusually lengthy speech 
tried him somewhat. “ The Vet. gave him five weeks to recover in, and 
if he’s still lame then he’s to be shot.” 

A look of keen desire for approval shone in his cowardly green- 
grey eyes. “ It would be a pity for him to be shot, wouldn’t it ? ” he 
persisted, leaning forward in his chair as he put the question to the 
man before him, whose stern cynical face did not rela^. 

Again he put the question, this time rising nrom his chair and 
standing over his host as he bent down and looked him full in the 
face. “ It would be a wasted opportunity for you,”\he said lightly, with 
a strange little inhuman laugh. \ 

Keynsham spoke at last, at least one portiop of his personality 
gave vent to its own sentiments regardless of the |higher ones which 
remained voiceless. “ I will see he is not wasted,” said quietly. 

Percy Valdenforde chuckled. “I should like ti jhelp at that affair,’’ 
he said. 
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Keynsham fixed his keen penetrating eyes on the youth before 
him. “After the exhibition of your bravery where poppies are 
concerned," he said coldly, ” I should rather doubt your capacities for 
self-control." 

The Honorable Percy said nothing. Allusions to his bravery were 
things he could never countenance easily. 

{To be continued^ 


MAR(iARITA YATES. 

London. 
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The discussion occasioned by the Indian situation, culminating 
in the murder of Sir William Curzon-Wyllie, 
The Orieatal, has provided an opportunity to a particular 

school of Anglo-Orientals to propound their 
/avourite theory that Indian agitators and criminals are not to be 
dealt with in the same manner as their European prototypes. Lord 
Morley is commisserated for his amiable and ignorant belief that 
concessions will be interpreted in India much in the same way as 
they would be in a European country. He is told that what in 
England would be attributed to an honest recognition of justice is 
sure to be ascribed in India to a sense of craven fear, and that 
even in doing what is right and just, the autliorities must be careful 
about the time and the manner, lest a ready acquiescence following 
the demand should be mistaken for weakness, as against the 
irresistible moral, if not physical, power of the persons putting forth 
the claim. This sentiment is responsible for much of the tardiness 
with which things are sometimes done in India. An allied sentiment 
is to the effect that in addition to the Governmint demonstrating 
its fearlessness, it must inspire feai in Orientals. Tlje Oriental maxim 
is apparently believed to be that whosoever doth Lot inspire fear in 
others must himself be in fear of those others. Fear must be inspired 
by swift and condign punishment. Any delay \ or hesitation in 
sup^essing tendencies dangerous to the well-beijng of the State 
or to the stability of the G overiiment is condemne)d as folly in an 
Eastern country, though in the West it may be abcepted as a sign 
of liberalism and humanity. This alleged differejpce between the 
mental attitude of the Oriental and the Occidenta is sometimes so 
influentially preached that the Master of Elibank jbad to protest 
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length in his speech on the Indian budget that the Secretary of 
State's and the Viceroy's policy was not dictated by fear. He had to 
point out that the Arundel Committee was appointed to consider 
the question of constitutional reforms months before any anarchist 
conspiracy was detected or suspected. On the other hand the 
prosecutions undertaken by Government, the special laws from time 
to time passed, and the deportations of influential leaders, all showed 
that neither the Viceroy nor the Secretary of State was to be 
deterred by fear from grappling with the situation in a spirit 
of determination and unswerving regard to the maintenance of 
peace. While repudiating the charge of timidity, the Master of 
Elibank did not touch the question of the peculiar requirements 
of statemanship that were asserted in the case of Orientals. 

It is not intended in this Note to discuss the natural equality 
or otherwise of races. The man of science has set the fashion 
of denying such equality, and an echo of that doctrine of 
inequality found its way even into the House of Commons 
when Mr. Balfour, speaking on the South Africa Bill, remarked 
that the reasons of the different positions held by the races 
“go far back beyond the dawn of history into the very arcana of 
Nature, in which these different races were gradually differentiated.” 
Mr. Asquith did not take quite so strong a view of “ inherent and 
indelible race differences,” and probably Lord Morley too does not. 
The question of equality is not raised as a race question by any of 
Lord Morley’s reforms. Important State documents have already 
and for a long time recognised the equality of rights, leaving the 
question of individual merits to be decided as each case calls for 
a decision, and tlje policy of entrusting the natives of the soil with 
particular offices pr responsibilities to be settled from time to time as 
their fitness and ^sire are proved beyond doubt. There is no going 
back upon statutes three-quarters of a century old, or proclamations 
half a century old. The}' are reiterated, and officials of Indian 
experience cannot presume to tell the Secretary of State that ,|hey 
are a mistake, and must be abrogated. Indian experience, however, 
can profess to know better than the Secretary of State what moral 
effect particular measures will produce upon Oriental minds, 
because of certai^ nherent peculiarities of these minds unknown to the 
stay-at-home pec! in England, however deeply read, and however 
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widely experienced in the afTairs of a European country. It does 
not seem likely that Lord Morley believes more in innate and 
mysterious psychological differences than in the effects of education 
and training. But he must to a certain extent bow to local 
experience. He does not expect that Western institutions will 
prove a success in India if transplanted without modification in the 
present state of the country, but at the same time he refuses to 
believe that the spirit of those institutions cannot be introduced 
into Asiatic countries. Such being his faith m the spirit even of 
institutions accommodating themselves to the capacities and 
inclinations of Eastern peoples, he is not likely to be easily persuaded 
that punishment produces one consequence in the West and another 
in the East, and that kindness evokes gratitude or some other 
sentiment according to the point of the compass where it is shown. 
For ought one knows he may be amused by the air of profundity 
with which a recondite knowledge of Eastern character is claimed 
by some of those who have lived in the East. 

If different theories concerning the relative efficacy of punishment 
and of persuasion, of coercion and of concession, have prevailed among 
different thinkers in England, such theories have also been held in 
India. There has been a humanitarian movement in India, there 
have been utilitarian philosophers in this country—in fact from the 
variety of speculations recorded in the literature of this country one 
can find abundant reasons to conclude that the people may be 
educated—though by slow degrees, for the population is large and 
physical wants retard the spread of education—into appreciating 
the advantages of any institution which has really and intrinsically 
been found beneficial in more advanced countries. In their 
literature may also be found sentiments pointing to the fundamental 
unity of the human mind. Manu thought thatifear of punishment 
was the basis of peaceful and efficient government. “ The rod 
is a royal person,” he wrote ; “ he is a ruler 4nd guide ; he is the 
surety of the law of the four orders. Healon^ protects them ; he 
is watchful while they sleep, ^f the king did not untiringly inflict 
punishment on those to be punished, the strong wouldn roast the 
weak like fish on a spit. The whole world is controlled by 
punishment, a naturally righteous man is hard jto find : from fear of 
punishment# indeed, is the world fit for enjoyrpaent.” By assigning 
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so important a place to punishment in a scheme of political or moral 
government, Manu did not mean that the rod would have to be used 
in all cases. Besides fine, whipping, mutilation, imprisonment, and 
death, Manu’s list of punishments also included mere reproof, 
which is not classed as a punishment in the Indian Penal Code. 
The theory of punishments must have been discussed in ancient 
times as it is to-day. The ancients too questioned, as the 
humanitarians are questioning to-day, whether capital punishment 
is necessary, and whether gentle treatment would not often 
reclaim a criminal, while some degrading form of punishment might 
blunt his sense of shame and confirm him in his evil ways. In the 
Mahabharata the following advice is given to kings : “ When a 
wicked person commits an offence, the'king should deeply reflect on 
the question of punishment. Sometimes a wicked man learns good 
behaviour from the righteous. If in the presence of the priest 
and others, he submits himself to the king and craves pardon and 
protection, and swears never to repeat the offence, he might 
deserve to be let off without any punishment. Good kings 
abundantly succeed in ruling their subjects by being good themselves. 
If the king acts righteously, the superior subjects imitate him, and 
these again are imitated by the men below them.” 

The British criminal law, besides being impartial and uniform 
in its treatment of all classes and creeds, is actuated by a more 
humane spirittiian the ancient law of India, In early societies severity 
of punishment was found in all countries to be the only way of' 
making an impression on the public mind. With the spread of 
education, the sense of self-respect is awakened, and with the 
dissemination of newspapers the fate that overtakes a criminal 
becomes common! property,” while the facilities available for 
honest living also bVcome widely known. In former times, when 
education was confinl id to a few and the press was non-existent, an 
impression could be produced on the public mind by something 
sufficiently serious to be talked about over a large area. The machinery 
for the detection o, crimes, was defective, and the inability to 
cope withiorganised i crime and to maintain jails on a large scale 
rendered a resort to severity necessary for the prevention of crime. 
An offender with his iars cut, when he went about among his fellows, 
advertised the crimin|al law of the land perhaps more effectually 
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than printed copies of the Penal Code can do to-day amc|[pg the 
uneducated. That severity was tempered by discrimination. A 
difference was recognised between the respectable and educated 
classes and the uneducated and habitually criminal classes. Modern 
courts discriminate between individual criminals and pay regard to 
evidence of character and previous convictions, but not, as a rule, to 
the caste or occupation of an oftender, unless he be shown to belong 
to a gang of professioijal thieves or dacoits. The ancient law-givers 
misappliedj^ the principle of discrimination by introducing consider¬ 
ations of caste into the criminal law. But the great truth which 
European readers of their works, as also of othei Indian literature, 
ought to bear in mind is that they recognised how punishment affects 
different persons differently, and how humane treatment, far from 
being mistaken for the weakness of Government, is often successful 
in reforming the offender. There are Orientals and Orientals—an 
obvious truth which Orientals know well enough, but which is apt 
to be forgotten by Occidentals. In that forgetfulness we see how 
the habit of judging character from the class to which a person 
belongs prevails in the West no less than it does in the East. ‘‘ For 
women, women should serve as witnesses," enjoined Manu ; “ for 
twice-born men, twice-boni men of like sort; for Shudras, good 
Shudras; and lor those of lowest caste, men ol lowest caste. A 
single man may be a witness if free from covetousness, but not even 
several women, however good they may be, for the)*^ are fickle in 
mind.The prejudices, which the high caste administrators 
cherished against the lower castes and against women, are now and 
then cherished by Anglo-Indians against Orientals. Such is the 
effect which colour and class differentiation has upon the human 
mind. { , 

The modern prejudices against Orientals may ba compared with 
the mediaival prejudices against Jews. Shylock’s remonstrance was 
cogent and telling, but for the sake of consistency with other 
features of his character Shakespeare made him l^mploy a sound 
argument for a wicked purpose. With perfect just ice did the Jew 
ask: " Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew| hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? Fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, su'Sject to tlie'same diseases, healed 
by the same means, warmed and cooled by the s^me winter and 
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summer, as a Christian is ? If you prick us, do we not bleed ? If 
you tickle us, do we not laugh ? If you poison us, do we not die ? 
So far the argument was unexceptionable and quite consistent with 
even nobility of character. But Shakespeare made the Jew proceed 
to the conclusion : “ And if you wrong us, shall we not revenge ? 
If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility ? Revenge. If a 
Christian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by Christian 
example ? Why, revenge.” It will be seen that Shylock institutes 
comparisons in respect of physical susceptibilities and the weaknesses 
of human nature, but not the forgiveness and forbeareftice which a 
Christian may practise. To make Shylock remember the latter 
would have been complete argument, but a ‘blemish of art on the 
part of the great dramatist. Lord Morley once referred to the Jew’s 
remonstrance to justify his policy of placing Orientals on the same 
footing as Europeans, and granting them such rights as they may 
have, by their character and capacity, proved themselves fit to 
exercise. In tlie mouth of another character Shylock’s argument 
might have taken a different turn. He would have asked : “ If you 
are kind to us, do we not feel grateful and disposed to reciprocate the 
kindness ? If you are true to your obligations, do we not remain 
loyal to ours ? If you are sympathetic enough to understand what 
we feel to be due to our self-respect, are we not able to place our¬ 
selves in your position and realise your doubts and apprehensions ? 

It is curious to find Europeans imagining as if there is the same 
difference between them and Orientals as between human beings 
and dogs or oth^r intelligent animals, after living years among the 
people, reading their literature, and acknowledging their intelligence 
and capacity to Ithink for themselves on all subjects which may 
engage the mindp of men in any stage of civilisation. It is not by 
pretending to l/e fearless that one can impress another with the 
possession of ipurage. The unpreparedness of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom to assert itself against a Colony like the 
Transvaal wouhfl. have wiped out the moral effect of any amount of 
courage which ,ord Morley rniglit have simulated by deferring his 
reforms as a wa^y of punishing disloyal agitation. 

The peculi kr wavs of thinking attributed to the Oriental are the 
result of, not ail y innate or indelible characteristics, but of social and 
political enviroi^fnents and experience. Much differentiation may 
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have taken place between the races in the very arcana of Nature, 
but a true man of science would ask, how much ? The estimate is 
not usually based on any ascertained facts and sifted evidence, but is 
vitiated by prejudices of colour and of nationality, and often by 
conflicting interests. The materials for a scientific deduction are 
not easy to procure and they are not ready to hand. The inter^nre- 
tation put upon the policy of a Government—whether it is actuated 
by fear or by a genuine love of justice —must depend upon the 
political experience of the interpreters. The masses have vfery 
little of political experience. If estimates of Oriental character based 
upon an observation of the conduct of domestic servants and official 
subordinates, generally on low salaries, be imported into calculations 
of political probabilities, the result is bound to be grievous 
misunderstanding and the steering of the ship of State by the 
guidance of a wrong and misleading chart. Xt would be as dangerous 
and unsafe to act upon the supposition that all Orientals think in the 
same way, whatever their education and whatever their intellectual 
acquisitions from the history of the world, as it would be to navigate a 
sea on the supposition that it is uniformly deep and uniformly free 
from rocks and reefs. How have concessions been interpreted in 
the past ? In what circumstances were they granted, and by what 
state of popular feeling were they attended ? Have officials in the 
past been allowed to resign or been punished for shortcomings which 
created popular dissatisfaction ? What has been the result in each 
case ? How many measures of administrative policy have been 
criticised in the past, and for what length of time ? Has a refusal to 
listen to any representation been followed by increased respect for 
Government, and a ready acquiescence been attributed to fear ? 
Answers to such inquiries would afford reliable data concerning the 
intellectual tendencies of Orientals, and the conclusions maj'^ be 
compared with similar experience gained in othey countries. Of all 
experts the expert in the survey and valuation of national 
character is the most unsafe guide. The intellectual civilisation of 
the West is introduced into India on the ?issumpti|on of the essential 
unity of the human mind. If that assumption be false, the races 
do not meet on a common platform, and there! might as well be 
no exchange of sentiments between them, ' 
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The translation of the Secretary ot State for India to the Upper 
House has somewhat diminished the interest attaching to the 
debate on the Indian budget in the House of Commons. Some 
of the more important subjects introduced into his speech b}* the 
Under-Secretary had already been discussed in the House where 
Lordy Morley was present, and no great announcement or expla¬ 
nation was looked torward to from his lieutenant. This is perhaps 
the best and the most charitable explanation that can be offered 
of the meagre attendance attracted b}" the debate, not m an 
ordinary year, but a year which has witnessed occurrences of the 
most tar-reaching and suggestive importance. Lord Rosebery's 
humorous proposal that Parliament might make a tour round the 
w^orld, leaving tlie management of the Empire in the hands of the 
permanent officials, could be accomplished with the least incon¬ 
venience to India, inabinuch as the two great Parties are practically 
agreed on the Indian policy ot His Majesty's Government, and the 
piesence ol the members is not necessary lor a contest. Yet those 
who read the sf>eeches the next morning could not have failed to realise 
the intrinsically momentous character of the questions discussed 
bj’ the Master of Elibank and the other lion, members. If one 
could be sure ol :hat, the poverty of attendance on the previous 
night would not sig lify much. 

r 

The alleged iimpovenshrncnt of India under Biitish rule, the 
military administration, political unrest, deportations of suspected 
fomenters of seditK )n, safeguards against the spread of anarchism 
among Indian sUildents in a free country bke England—these were 
subjects which, if dnly the great Parties had differed on them, wcfuld 
have been discusseld night after night, and if they had immediately 
affected the people of the United Kingdom, before crowded Houses, 
The assassination I of Sir W, Curzon-Wyllie was indeed compared 
by a member of tli/e Cabinet to the Phoenix Park murders, but it 
has not caused al tenth of the sensation, partly because the Indiail 
students were a h^dfiff and the police could discover nothing like 
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a conspiracy among them, but partly also, it may be suspected, 
because Sir William was only an Indian official. The alleged 
impoverishment of India is an old worn-out theme on which volumes 
have been written, and the Master of Elibank would not perhaps 
have dwelt upon it if Dhingra's justification of his crime had not 
opened the eyes of many to the enormous mischief which is 
produced by exaggerated statements concerning the drain of wealth 
from this country. While correcting statistical mis-statements, it 
would have been well if the Under-Secretary of State had also 
indicated the benefits which in the present circumstances it is 
impossible to secure without the drain. In a general way they 
may be summed up in a recognition of the very necessity of the 
British Government in India. But most imaginations require to 
be helped by specific details. During the last few years the 
constitutional reforms and the political rights of the people have 
absorbed so much attention that there is a danger of forgetting the 
material prosperity that has followed in the wake of British rule 
and the necessity of that rule for further progress along the same 
lines. 

The debate in the House of Lords related to the control of the 
army and of military affairs, and not to the cost which the people 
of this country have to pay. Besides being faulty in priniciple, the 
present arrangement, v^ich leaves in the constitution of the 
Government of India no expert of a higlter standing than a Secretary 
to oversee the policy and acts of the executive head of the army, may 
at times be attended with serious consequences. It contravenes 
the spirit of other great reforms of Lord Morley’s regime— 
decentralisation, and the substitution of Menfibers of Council 
in the place of Secretaries—and nothing could be said in its favour 
except that it was perhaps the only way of keeping Lord Kitchener 
in India. The defects of this system, however, will^not immediately 
lead to any disastrous consequences, and they can be rectified at any 
moment. The cost of the army is entirely a different matter. Sir 
Charles Dilke brought out the principal features of tl^'e policy which 
the War Office had followed with the concurrence of the India 
Office in apportioning the military charges. In the first place Lord 
Kitchener’s reforms have added about two millions and a half 
sterling to the annual military expenditure : if the estimate be not 
quite accurate, the addition is, at any rate, a large sum. Secondly, 
the object of these reforms is not merely to provide fear the defence of 
the frontier, but also to spare a considerable portion! of the army foi 
oversea warfare : that India must make some coiptribution to the 
defence of the Empire, as the Colonies also ought to, may be true 
enough; but, as Sir Charles Dilke says, the contnjbution expected 
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from India is disproportionately large. Lastly, the fresh burden of 
2^300,000, according to the Rotner Committee's recommendation, 
unanimously opposed by the Government of India, is, Sir Charles 
Dilke maintains, without any parallel or precedent: and the Secretary 
of State declines to publish the papers connected with this 
arrangement. 

Since the assassination of Sir W. Curzon-Wyllie by a studet%f, 
the control of higher education has aroused .fresh discussion. In 
India several Government resolutions were passed in consequence of 
the leading part taken by students in political agitation and 
anarchical conspiracies, culminating in the attempt on the life of 
Sir Andrew Fraser. So far as one can see, they seem to have 
ended in smoke. If there is less ferment among students, the reason 
may be easily discovered elsewhere than in any disciplinary measures 
which the Universities and the Education Department have succeeded 
in enforcing. Both have proved their readiness for war, which is 
said to ensure peace. But the students so overdid their enthusiasm 
that the)’ produced a revulsion of public feeling, and this cause 
seems to have operated at least as much as any coercive measure of 
discipline to restrain the wild and criminal excesses of juvenile 
patriots. A former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has re-opened 
the question of inculcating a correct appreciation of British rule in 
schools and college^. Political opinions are not moulded within the 
walls of educational institutions, but by the newspapers, platform 
speeches, and conversations in social circles. The control over the 
political opinions of students, therefore, cannot be easily exercised 
by teachers, when the parents and the intellectual guides, philo¬ 
sophers and friends of the younger generation undo the effects 
of scholastic or collegiate instruction. Yet it is not desirable to 
bring up students in ignorance of facts and of an interpretation of 
those facts makiii;g for a loyal and appreciative attitude of mind. In 
England, not only have steps been adopted to save students from 
corrupting influences, but even the establishment of a separate Inn 
of Court for Indian students for the Bar has been mooted. The 
awakening of tho British public, at least in this respect, has been 
rather sudden. Qne sensation in London counts for two in Calcutta. 
The moral and plolitical aspects of educational development have 
for the time bein-^' diverted the public attention from the subjects 
of elementary pducation, technical instruction, and of teaching 
agriculture to th« sons of cultivators. As Mr. Hart-Davies rightly 
observed, if the local bodies are provided with sufiicient funds, they 
will relieve the (jovernment of the responsibility of catering to the 
educational need s of the villages, and will help to spread education 
more rapidly tha n the Education Department can do. 
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The budget for the current year was framed in the hope of a 
normal season. That hope has up till now been amply realised. 
The health of the people depends to some extent upon tne season, 
upon the abundance and cheapness of food. But plague and malaria 
are not necessarily reduced by the vitality which is supported 
by food. The behaviour of plague is assiduously studied by a 
Commission and some new interesting results of their researches 
may ere long be expected. Malaria is even more destructive than 

f lague to the nation as. a whole. It was particular^ had last year, 
t is computed that in the Panjab ninety per cent, of the population 
suffered at one time or other from an attack of malaria last year. 
The epidemic rages generally from August to November. Heavy 
rains promote it, if ’at the same time they yield an abundant 
harvest. Doctors are divided in opinion as to the measures that are 
feasible in a large country like India for insuring the people against 
the attacks of malaria. There is the quinine school and there 
is the anti-mosquito school. Most of the Panjab doctors seem to 
have arrived at the conclusion that, while anti-larval operations 
and good drainage may reduce the number of mosquitoes, and 
thereby the incidence of malaria attacks in a small locality, such 
measures are practically impossible to carry out successfully in 
large areas, and especially the cost of the measures, on the scale on 
which it had to be incurred at Panama or Ismailia, would be so 
enormous that the resources of this country would be utterly 
inadequate to accomplish the task, and the periodiJ^l mosquito-chase 
would be a piece of extravagant folly. They believe that quinine 
is not only a cure for malaria, but has a prophylactic virtue which 
makes the cheap drug a valuable remedy in the hands of the 
poorest during the months when they are liable td be attacked. 
Great names, on the other hand, are also arrayed on the side of the 
anti-mosquito policy. The Government of India, ip a perplexity, 
has convened a conference of experts from all provinces to meet at 
Simla to consider how the war against malari^ may best be 
conducted. 
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CORRESPONDENCfi. 

GHALTB: THE URDU POET. 

To the Editor of East 6* West, 

Sir, —It was refreshing to read Mr. Hira Lall Chatterji’s criticism 
on “ Galib/' as he styles him, and certainly the great poet would have 
rejoiced that his works were commented upon even by those wrho 
know so little of him, at least to the extent of his linguistic beauties. 
The Indian Universities amply afford occasions when a Mohamadan 
maj'' claim to have known the merits of Sanscrit literature from his 
smattering of Deva Nagri, and a Bengali, the Urdu and Persian from 
his questionable knowledge gained from the school text-books. 
The supremacy of Occidental tastes has carried our ^ varsity men 
to such an extent that now one need not wonder when Oriental senti¬ 
ments are gauged with European metre. It appears easy to possess 
one universal measurement. But the inferences are at times precar' 
ous and unreliable. The East must differ from the West where the 
languages, environments, religion and sentiments vary : a literature 
cannot free itself from all these potent influences. Need we, there¬ 
fore, compare Keats with Kalidas, while one was a dreamer and 
the other lives ifi the pages of the Rarnayan ? Need we say that if 
Kalidas does not come up to our arbitrary standard based on our 
little knowledge of Keats, Kalidas is no more than a puerile poet ? 
Certainl}^ no sensible man would say so. 

Poets of Extern literatures have their own position, own worth, 
own importanc^ Sadi, Firdousi, Jami and Hafiz, in Persian, and 
Ghalib, Souda, and Atish in Urdu have their own realms, out of 
which it is imposisible to take them. Indeed, the sweetness of Persian 
poetry carries the palm as compared with juvenile Urdu, which has 
a fair prospect tp grow into one of the classical languages some 
day, Ghalib haf reformed the Urdu language, chastened its thoughts, 
given it a new stkrt, made the diction simple, the composition easier 
and more effective; and his works embody sublime thoughts on 
SUPHISM, that universal brotherhood, the unity of God, and 
benevolence, do(wn to mere poetic imageries. 
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His Catholic mind made it difficult to decide, alter his demise, 
whether he was a Sunni or a Shia. He was very affectionate to his 
relations and friends, always sportive in repartees, jolly and 
genial ; hisS company has been considered as the best haven from 
worldly troubles. Easy going as he was all his life, his poems 
are the natural outcome of his heart, once sad, then cheerful, the 
alternate lines will clearly reflect this. Mr. Hira Lall was not 
serious when he said that "liulbul'' begins and ends the Urdu poesy, 
and ghazals are simply without any taste or object. Persian poetry 
and its copy—the Urdu—have not as a rule only one sustained 
thought for any length—they delight in sudden changes in the 
variety of thought and the richness of imagination. It might offend 
a purely European taste, but Eastern minds have been accustomed 
Ito them : in fact, the master-minds of the East composed couplets 
which to this dav are freely quoted as the best expression of thoughts. 
Ghalib’s works in l^ersian were enough to place him along with the 
great Peisiaii poets : but his compositions in Urdu became more 
popular, which arc considered to possess the chaste thoughts and 
subtle metaphors in a very limited compass. The short and effective 
way is the best to appeal to the human mind. Since Mr. Hira Lall 
is not pleased with mere selections from our autlior’s works, it would 
be well lor him to read Ghalib's life by Mavlaiia Hali and read the 
critical notes on Gbalib by Mavlana Azad. 

The flow of Ghalib's thoughts in rhyme has its own weight, 
which even m the best attempt to translate into another language 
is most difficult, il not impossible. The words used are always 
Simple in diction and the style is easy enough, but to know the 
real meaning ol the author, tlie beauty of expression, is indeed 
(liffionlt. 

Human love is the permanent theniL with these great poets ; 
they often preach a universal brotherhood, the pangs that man feels 
at the mere thought of disunion, the laptuies at the flimsy hopes of 
a union ; then of couise these are intermixed with other poetic 
tlioughts, fantasies, imagiriar}'- pictuies m fact, all the arts of the best 
expression of human thoughts 

Bulbul and Gul, Leila and Majnun, Shama and Perwana, are always 
made use of to identify the lover and the beloved t but it is a dull 
mipd which stO})s there. The love is not necessarily of the ordinary 
“low" kind, but it is the divine love, wherein lies universal brothei- 
hood which must be the sitmmuin homim ot humaO intelligence. 


Ghazipnr, U. P- 
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JONAS LIE. 

r 

J ONAS LIE, who died recently, made, with Ibsen and Bjornson, 
the trinity of great Norwegian writers of which the author of 
^^The Doll’s House” is the most remarkable. Lie, in his novels, has 
^ given an admirable picture of Norway and has left us w'onderful 
word-pictures of Norwegian society. Though a realist, he did not 
give a mosaic of petty facts. The closeness of his observation did not 
exclude elegance of style. He knew how to throw light where it 
was necessary and to leave in the shade that which did not require 
to be strongly emphasised. His apparent want of feeling was not 
indifference ; his humour hid his tenderness of heaijt. To characterise 
his talent, one mighc inake use of an expression which he once 
employed to explain what he found beautiful in an ancient bas-relief 
of which a photograph bung in his study. “ Oh ! but it is beautiful," 
he said ll/ some one who had asked him why he admired it; “ it is 
beautiful ...... because it is natural.” Naturalness—that was his 

first aim, and he achieved it by being earnest and sincere. 

His ancestry was essentially Norwegian. He came of an old 
family of landed proprietors. Their estate was situated in the 
Dofrins, near Trondlijem. His grandfather, a lawyer, was solicitot to 
the Court of Appeal, and had made money. His influence over his 
countrymen was such that he was spoken of as the King of Trondhjem. 
His father was a magistrate. Jonas Lie inherited Ms trste for practical 
life from these men of law and from the Trondhjeiijl people so energetic 
and full of common sense. From his mother, oii the other hand, he 
inherited imagination and mysticism. She had id her veins Finnish, 
that is to say, Laplander blood. To-day, Norwegians blush at 
these mixtures of race, nevertheless they were 1 formerly common 
enough. Kings Harald Haarfager and Erik Blotjlbxe, heroes of the 
past, had married Finnish women, and the intermarriages are the key 
to the Norwegian character. They explain its wague and uncertain 
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aspirationSf its superstitionsi its love for fables, in a word, the soul 
of its poetry. The spontaneity, the luxuriance of its poetic creations, 
the richness of its images and the lack of logic in the great 
national poet, Wergeland, have no other origin. Vivacity a^d 
intelligence were written upon the countenance of Jonas Lie's' 
mother, I have seen a photograph representing her already 
aged, giving her arm to her husband, who is taller than herself 
and broad-shouldered; indeed, he appears to spring from quite 
another race. She seems ready to speak, to laugh, to jest. She 
has the mundane grace of the women of other days ; her satin 
gown, expanded with crinoline, and the large bowof her sash, tell of 
a well-dressed woman. This graceful lady, who was rather fond of 
bright colours, was a disciple of Treschow J and wrote charming 
letters which showed her to be something of a psychologist. 
During the last twenty years of her life, when she was a confirmed 
invalid, she had, at the foot of her bed, a book-case containing the 
works of Balzac, Eugene Sue, Guizot and George Sand. One wonders 
whether her son Was influenced by French writers. He cannot, as 
Ibsen did, deny all knowledge of George Sand. 

He was born in 1S33 at Drammen, on the borders of Christiania 
Fj«rd, but he grew up in Nordland and Finmark. In the evening 
twilight, he listened, terror-stricken, to the marvellous tales which the 
maid-servants woujld tell him. His heroes, in those early days, were 
Ola Holland and Gjest Baardsen, two celebrated ruffians of the 
time. He wanted to enter the Navy and was sent to the naval 
station at Fredriks >ro0rn to become a cadet, but his short-sightedness 
prevented his following this career. He finished his education at 
Christiania, at Helltberg's, where he had for comrades Ibsen and 
Bjornson. After /he left, he studied theology, then took his degrees 
and entered the Wministration. He married one of his cousins, 
Tomasine Lie, esjtablished himself as a lawyer at Kongsvinger, 
speculated, and lost^l everything that he possessed. He came back to 
Christiania in 1867 "and tried hard to win his way in journalism. He 
had great difficultjl in making both ends meet, for he already had 
several children, Jis condition improved by degrees. In 1867, he 
had published a vc lume of verses. J udged in the light of to-day, 
we find but little m erit in them. However, he excited the enthusiasm 
of Bjdmsonj who bad a decided influence on the development of 
Jonas Lie’s talent. 
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Three years later appeared a short story, Near the Lake of 
Enare/^ and a novel, The Man with the Second Sight.” Here he 
paints for us the inhabitants of Nordland, that land of long nights 
full of terror, of days three months in length with their wonderful 
phenomena, of slow twilights peace-laden, where the sunbeams 
linger on the waters and the ice, producing colour effects so brilliant 
and so various that they are nowhere else to be equalled ; where 
birds, by thousands, cover the islets, flutter among the ropes of the 
boats, skim the surface of the water, where in calm weather, one 
hears no other sound than their cry and the beating of their wings 
through the air. 

The savants have explained that if plants have a stronger odour 
and colours more vivid there than in any other place, it is because the 
sun shines uninterruptedly during twenty-four hours. A wonderful 
idyll takes place in summer in the valleys and the fjords of Nordland, 
It is as if the sun embraced nature more tenderly there than else¬ 
where on account of the short time they knew they could be 
together, and as if they wanted to forget they jwould be soon 
separated. When spring comes the grass grows suddenly as if by 
miracle, and the blue-bells, the dandelions, the buttercups and the 
marguerites of Saint-John, the eglantines, the raspbeijries, the straw¬ 
berries cover in profusion the borders of the streams, | mountain sides 
and hills. A hundred kinds of insects hum in the gpss as in the 
tropics, the cows, the horses, the lambs graze in thej valleys and on 
the slopes of the mountains, the Finns come from the high mountains 
to water the reindeer in the river. The country for a quarter of a 
mile is red with mulberries; the rays of the sun bathe ipaceably each 
hut, where the fisherman in the midst of his famj^y mends his 
fish-nets for winter. The summers in Nordland are lore charming 
than anywhere else, and nowhere is nature stamped dth a joy and 
peace so idyllic. 

But also during nine months of winter the pow] ers of nature 
descend heavily upon the gloomy shores where the sea foams and 
it is light only half a day. During three of those niijjie months, it 
is even deprived of all light, in consequence of which the mind 
is imbued with terror of the darkness. 

When a person speaks of breakers and tempests think of a. 
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slight storm which may, perhaps, cause a little damage in the harbour, 
and when a ship is wrecked, the pilot is blamed. It is quite 
different ^in this country. Suddenly an avalanche falls and carries 
away the houses (that is why they are moored with ropes). Also 
the waves swallow up the reefs and islands in their foam and expose 
the submarine rocks many fathoms below; thus vessels coming 
suddenly upon the rocks are wrecked in mid-ocean. Many coura¬ 
geous men struggle in the tempest to save their lives and cargo for 
their families. 

There in the north, the popular imagination, as in the day of 
myths, has located an array of demons. There the Finns have 
exercised witchcraft, and there where in the darkness, the dashing 
waves break against the dark gloomy ice, as in the farthest limits 
of the earth, during remote ages, stand the banished gods and the 
forces of darkness, frightful and shapeless, with which the Ase 
combatted formerly. 

There is some fear of goblins, of nixes and of the kind huldres. 

A love-stricken nixe wanders about among the houses like the 
harmless domestic animals of superstition. There are also the benevo¬ 
lent gnomes \yhich guide their peaceful and invisible boats side 
by side with the sailors’ boats. But the terror of nature gives birth 
to a great arm^''- of bad demons which seduce living men, and the 
ghosts of the djiowned deprived of Christian burial, and to mountain- 
giants, dragom which sail in half-boats and scream frightfully upon 
the fjords duri iig tlie winter nights. 

In this lima of contrasts, the people are unlike their fellows 
of other parts.pf Norway. In them is to be found extreme inequality 
ol temper. '/They pass quickly from excessive gaiety to deep 
dejection. 'l\hey arc, at one and the same time, merry and sad, 
and always indjipendent and obstinate. 

Jonas Lie lius described them in the Butcher Tobias.'' The 
canton which/received him so hospitably, when he first arrived to 
kill pigs, at a later period required him to abandon the Finnish 
woman with whom he lived. The discovery of his illicit 

Tht huhi res. These fantastic beings, created like the tvolds, by the 
po{)ulat' fancy, arc women who attract and captivate men. They live among 
their herds; thel' drive them themselves and follow the herdsmen. They take 
possession of tl e pastures ( stetter) as soon as the herdsmen have left 
them. 
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intercourse caused a great scandal. He married the woman (they 
could not refuse him marriage !). After the ceremony, as they 
returned home in a boat, Martha Malvina, raising her brown 
face to his, with downcast eyes, saucily put the question : How 
many children have you by your wife ?” There are two sucking 
sugarcandy at the end of the boat. They have just been baptised. 
Henceforth it will be a war to the death between Tobias, the mayor 
and the shopkeeper ,who gives credit. The fand for the relief 
of the poor opens its gaping mouth to swallow Tobias, who does 
not wish to come to such a pass. He is, however, reduced to the 
last extremity. Thv children, whose number has augmented, the 
pig which is to them a little brother, all stir and frisk, are on 
the point of being starved to death. 

The movements of the forces of nature in the North are so 
violent and so extreme that the mind becomes affected. A great 
melancholy and sadness prevails even among humble people, which 
sometimes turns to madness and causes suicide. The loneliness of 
the long wearisome winter which oppresses the mind in the darkness, 
the strong and sudden contrasts when the bright daiys come, affect 
violently the delicate heart-strings, , 

It is comprehensible, therefore, that second sight," as in the 
Shetland Islands and the Orkneys, can exist and be transmitted in 
a family. It is an affection of the mind for which there is no cure 
and no effort of the intelligence or will-power can resist it. It is as 
if people were born with a third window beside the tfwo normal eyes, 
a window which is turned towards a world that other people can¬ 
not see into, but into which these afflicted ones aij’e forced to look 
when the attack comes upon them. ( 

The hero of Den Fremsynie is a clairvoyarit, endowed with 
second-sight. One of his earliest recollections of cmldhood vras of 
his mother, from wfflom he inherited this fatal secojftd-sighL 

His first intimation of this inheritance, as he relates, was during 
a hot summer. “ The mowers in short sleeves wcye cutting grass 
in the fields. I went near them with my mother, w ho was knitting. 
Beyond the hedge, my mother had a bench behi nd a rock. On 
one side, upon a mass of stones, were some raspberry bushes and some 
dwarf birches. While I was climbing on the stones and tasting the 
raspberries my father called to my mother. As sooln as she was far 
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away from me, a tall pale woman, who seemed older than my 
mother, clad in black with a white pleated collar, cam;^ up to, me. 
She looked at me in a friendly way and offered me a wild rose 
that she held in her hand. 1 was not at all frightened. She did 
not seem a stranger to me. She made me a sad bow as to say good¬ 
bye, and disappeared in the same way that she had come. 
When my mother returned, I told her that I had just seen 
a strange lady who seemed very sad. My mother, 1 well recollect 
it, at this instant turned white as linen, and looked at me with such 
an expression of anguish that any one would have said that we were 
both going to die. Then she raised her arms*and fell unconscious. 
1 was too frightened to cry, but if I remember rightly, I threw 
myself upon her as she lay unconscious on the grass and screamed, 

* Mama.' Theri 1 ran for my father, who was mowing with the 
others, and tpld him, sobbing, that my mother was dead. 
From that titjne, my mother’s mind was affected. It was 
necessary to waltch her even in her room : it was a sorrowful time 
for my father. S|he was finally put in an asylum at Trondhjem, where 
she died two yi^ars later without recovering; her reason,” 

What is most tragic is that this child, when grown up, loved 
a little friend of his childhood who returned his affection. But the 
abnormal condijlion of his nerves forbade the marriage. He revealed to 
his fiancee this obstacle to their union. I give his own description of 
the sad intervie w, 

“ While I was telling her, her face became paler and paler, and 
sad, until at laj^t, with her elbows in her lap, she covered her eyes 
with her hands so that I could only see the quivering of her lips as 
she wept. When I explained to her that the doctor had said that my 
condition coulci be transmitted the same as leprosy, and that God 
himself could ncbt approve of our union, I tried then to console her 
by representing that all our life, except the two last years, we 
had loved eac^ other like brother and sister. She raised her head 
with a savage energy and 1 saw her cheeks covered with tears. 
She threw her arms around my neck and made me kneel in front of 
her throbbing I earl, as if she wished to save me from harm. She 
pushed away piy hair from my forehead. I felt her tears 
falling upon my face while she repeated, as if beside herself, 
that no one in the world should take me from her. It was 
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too much for my exhausted state. I seized her hands and watered 
them with ray tears. I could not control my tears and my sobs 
became so violent that Susanne was frightened, and she, in turn, 
endeavoured to calm me, calling me by endearing names and caressing 
me as if I were a child. When i was at last more calm she clasped 
her hands behind my head as if she would force me to give her all my 
attention. Leaning forward, she looked straight into my eyes. Her 
beautiful agitated face expressed at the same time her gentle soul and 
her force of will I must believe, she assured me, with a nod of 
the head habitual with her when she wished to make her words more 
emphatic, 1 must believe that for all which concerned us, she knew 
better than anv doctor what was the will of God, ^She insisted with 
scornful mockery that she would not listen to a brolthcrly friendship, 
and as if to crusli that thing lor ever, she begged nie, while standing 
before me and looking at me with passionate ardour, to kiss her 
as a pledge that we were, in spite of everything and everybody, 
faithful lovers, even if I never became strong enough to marry in 
this world. ” It seemed to David, as he embraced her passionately, 
that her will, her energy, her vigour, her tenderness would struggle 
for them both. Alas ! This hope was never to be realised. During 
one of Ins attacks, he saw this loved fiancee borne, by four men, her 
hair hanging down. The boat upon which she vvjas returning from 
the Christmas festivities was overtaken by a storm! and she was lost. 


David Hoist is drawn from the heart of J inas Lie. He has 
depicted, in this man, superstitious, ill, immersed thoughts, but 
attractive by his tenderiiess, all the mournful floods latent in his 
innermost soul. He wrote to me one day that it in the following 
works where the fantastic plays an important pa**!:, ‘The Man with 
the Second Sight, ’’“Finnish Blood.*’ “Rutland,” ‘^Ihe Three Master 
the Future, ” and in the collection of stones wnuer the title of 
‘^Trold, ” that he had put the most of Uimfelf. That which 
makes this mysterious element so disquieting gind strange to the 
reader is that he has so intertwined the rays\ic with the real. 
“ Den Freinsynte ” (“ The Man with the Second tight” ) is the first 
realistic novel published in Norway, so realistic aTd so little a story 
of any special date, that it might have been writteijii to-day. It had 
an immense success and founded the reputation ol Jonas Lie. The 
Story of David Holst plunges one into the very atmosphere of the 
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North; ** The Three Master the Future,'' which followed, gives a life 
picture of the people of these coasts, for the novel treats of a firtna 
with its heats, its clerks and its workmen. Here he recalls the 
** Trumpet of the Nordland, " that didactic and at times ingenuous 
work of Fetter Dass, who, in the seventeenth century, gave in a long 
poem a description of the land where he had been a priest. 

After “ The Three Master, " Jonas Lie gave up the Nordland and 
chose the sea as the scene of bis novels. It wis for him health, 
strength and joy. It was also his inspiration. “ The Pilot and his 
Wife ” was the first story of the sea the Norwegians, a sea-faring 
people, ever had, and it became to the Norwegians what Robinson 
Crusoe is to the English. I heard a clergyman say about this book 
what has been said of “ Clarissa Harlowe,” that it was the best book 
that one could read after the Bible. 

The Pilot, Sa^ve Kristiansen, is of an upright and energetic nature 
whose distrust and fear of being disdained cause him so much anxiety 
that his whole personality is destroyed. He marries Elisabeth, a 
young girl who Jias grown up on an islet near the coast, and is of 
the race of womeiji who are at one and the same time both virile 
and mothe^l 5 ^ At the time she was engaged to Salve, a naval 
officer had made ,ove to her and she had promised to become his 
wife ; then she had broken off this engagement and had married the 
pilot. Their majrriage is but the beginning of strife. Compre¬ 
hending that it istV-he who has banislied faith from his soul, she tries 
to cure himby blii \l humility and submission. She thinks in this way 
to convince him o^tier love. He only becomes all the more suspicious 
and imagines it isii 11 comedy. He loves her as he only can love, 
that is to say wmi passion, but the anguish which rules him makes 
him wicked and cruel. They can no longer live together ; there is no 
other way but stfnaration. Then she pulls herself together ; she 
does not rebel, bim, independent and frank to her husband, she 
becomes once mclre herself and so overcomes his ill temper. He 
recognises her. pe finds again Elisabeth, who is fearless, having 
nothing to hide, j 

Jonas Lie I ,:re touched on the feminist question. Thomas 
Ross," “ A Wed jsd Life," ‘‘ Jon Sunde,” Maisa Jons," and When 
the Sun Sets h; e for subject marriage, on which he had ideas 
which would q lite come up to all our modern ones. Man 
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and woman are the complement of one another. There is 
no feminine question which at the same time is not also a 
masculine question. It appears that the free man and the free 
woman, the king and the queen of the hearth, arrive at a perfect 
^anion by their perfect understanding of one another and by the 
devotion their love inspires. The cross must be borne by both of 
them, and the one who, moved by a feeling of chivalry, wishes to 
bear it alone, deceives the other.'’ Jonas Lie lOved this type of 
woman, Elisabeth, Marie of Per Skodje,'’ who had little in common 
with the Nora of Ibsen and nothing at all with the Norwegian 
female student that otic finds m Pans, London or Berlin. One must 
have been in Norway to understand the mothers of the family, the 
true Norwegian wives, the calm, strong, intelligent helpmates of 
their husbands, actively and earnestly ruling in those houses where 
the bread is still baked at home, where the children are loved, but 
not spoilt, and still retaining their own individuality. 

He found at home the model of his favourite heroines. He had 
discovered how much his wife was to him thei day when, at 
Kongsvinger, he was obliged to tell her of their ruin.* She received 
this unexpected blow without reproach, without complaint, and 
turned courageously to lace the rough destiny fvbich was her 
lot. 

Jonas Lie often said, “If I have written anything good, my 
wife is the author of it as well as 1." They wee at one in this 
literary work. Sometimes, she invented the plo;^offthe novel, as in 
The Pilot and his Wife.” Jonas Lie had met ^ m^ji whose sombre 
face had remained graven in his mind. He iesc^ibcd him to his 
wife, adding : J ask myself what can be his liLcory.’' Thereupon 
she narrated the marriage of Salve and Klisabelll end he wrote 
Lodsen og bans hustru.” / 

Usually, it happened in another way i'* he Lid her who the 
characters would be in his novels and the conflicts\in which they 
would be engaged. When she had assured him tha|; he could make 
something of it all, he set to work. He showed he^ his manuscript 
when it was finished. She suggested extensive el rnination. He 
defended his manuscript and surrendered only after [long discussion, 
but in the end, he always surrendered. He scratched out and cor 
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rected. His pages became almost undecipherable, something which 
she alone could make out; these she recopied and sent them to 
the publisher. 

III. 

Jonas Lie further interested himself, in his novels, The Slave 
for Life," ( 1883 )The Family at Giljc," “A Whirlpool," The 
Commodore's Daughters,” in the fate of the women who belonged 
to the same class as himself, the official class. With the change of 
scene, his faculties were further developed, his conversations became 
more lively, and his somewhat dry description more full of life, for he 
is an admirable colorist. In The Family at Gilje,” he gives full 
play to his humour. Captain Jocger, a stout man, a chatterbox* 
a lover of grog, is a type to be found m ever}-- land. His love for 
his daughter, Inger-Johanna, whose beauty and understanding 
flatter his vanity, is merely a form of egotism. He lives, as lived 
most Norwegian clerks fifty years ago, upon one of those farms of 
the State, which were included in their appointment and which they 
cultivated. His wife, Ma’, wears herself out and exhausts herself 
in trying to keep the house going on very meagre means. Her 
daughter's future gives her much anxiety. Inger-Johanna, who has 
spent the wiiitp with her aunt, wife of the prefect of Christiania, 
is asked in marriage by an officer of great promise, one of her 
father’s comra|des. At first she consents to marry him ; then 
suddenly breakis off her engagement. Her parents accept her rash 
decision, at tljie same time forcing the sweet and obedient Tekla 
with a pressure which is only too certaindictated by circum¬ 
stances, to mailry the bailiff, an old and ailing widower. She will be a 
devoted wife, put will seek refuge in the continual reading of novels, 
Inger-Johann a will become a school-mistress. The independence 
to which she lias attained she owes to the aspirations which have 
been instilled ipto her by the original and clever student whom 
she loved, but \^ho, Bohemian that he is, will end his days in misery. 
The Conirnodi re s daughters have a still more cruel fate. One of 
them, Cicely, proud and capricious, trifles with the feelings of the 
one whom she loves, so that he leaves her. The other, Martha, a 
gentle creature is attached to one of her cousins, an officer in the 
merchant servi^^e, who is accidentally killed before he has been able 
to many her, leaving her with a child. 
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The child, Jan, was bom in Germany, and brought up there. 
She had a sad life in her family, for the parents had become aged 
and impoverished. Her father, the Commodore, was retired, and they 
have lost all their small fortune. Her child, who occupied all her 
thoughts, was never spoken of. When she was near her end, with 
tuberculosis, her father, overcome with pity, sent for the child that 
she might see him before she died. 

And now the* anxiety that Martha might obtain the great 
desire of her life before the end came weighed with the old couple 
above everything. Notwithstanding the compromising position in 
which the family would be placed and the many difficulties 
connected with the affair, it was decided that Jan should be sent for ; 
and they promised Martha that he should be brought up in their 
house as a relative whom they had adopted. 

Martha had known the whole day that the boy was coming, and 
lay smiling and thoughtful ; a gleam of youth and happiness lighted 
the weary, suffeiing face. 

She had felt so well all the morning, and had scarcely been 
troubled by the cough ; but now she was growing restless; she 
tossed from side by side, sat up in bed, lay down again, and then 
suddenly asked the time. Jan was expected by the steamer at five 
o'clock. She threw herself forward; a sharp fif of coughing shook 
her. The spasm grew violent. Martha fought and struggled, half 
suffocated, to regain her breath. At one moment it seemed gone 
and then she fought aarain, moaning, her body convulsed by the 
spasmodic outbreaks of the cough, 1 

They all stood anxiously around her, waiting for the attack to 
cease ; it seemed as if she would not see her son after all 1 

“ It will pass over,” said Nella, the servant, slowly nodding her 
head as if in answer to everybody's thoughts ; sme is not ready to 
go before she has seen her boy.” I 

Mrs, Witt, the mother, and Cicely exchange^ a look ; Nella 
had evidently known about it all these years, then and understood 
everything. 

Martha lay in a quiet stupor for about an, hour. Now she 
opened her eyes, and looked uneasily towards the c oor. She must 
have heard somebody out on the landing. Cice y quietly opened 
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the door. A black'headed boy, about thirteen years old, was 
waiting outside, his face swollen with crying. 

He can come now, father,” Martha said softly. In an 
instant the boy was at her bedside. 

He started back and stared at the pale, emaciated form which 
lay there, with the great, unnaturally bright eyes fixed upon him. 
Her white hands moved tremblingly towards him. 

Quite overpowered, he threw himself into her arms. 

When she felt his head upon her breast she smiled, and gently 
stroked his hair with both hands. 

Several times she tried to speak, as she lay looking at him 
with an anxious, yearning look. She knew she was leaving him. 

" Auntie is only thinking of Jan,*' exclaimed he, repeating 
the Norwegian phrase she had taught him. 

“ Mother 1” she said, hastily correcting him, as she tried to 
raise herself. 

She fell bacjk on her pillow ; her hand slipped from his 
cheeks. 


She was dead. 

Cicely saw it^ first, and she drew Jan towards her. She still had 
him to live for—a crumb, as it were, fallen from poor Martha’s table. 

The drift of these novels is somewhat too large to be thus 
epitomised- The tragic element, on the contrary, is there thinned 
down in course of time, so that the reader is only struck by it when 
he withdrawsjnto himself once more and reflects. 

The women created by Jonas Lie are resigned ; they do not 
wish to destroy s ociety because they have transgressed its laws or 
because it has wilonged them. They are no more rebels than Jonas 
Lie is a reformerl. 

However, without believing he could transform humanity, he 
imagined he worked to create a better generation, and so all his 

irid so pure, were wounded when, after years of 
! back to Christiania. The ideas of youth and its 
tendencies seemjed to him certain signs of corruption, and he drew 
a dark picture oe the new society, in Niobi” and in When the 
Sun Sets.” 1 

Jonas Lie iias proved himself a great writer in the manner in 
which he*has 'judged of life, and the manner in which he has 


ideas, so honest 
absence, he cam/ 
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depicted it. Throughout his work, there runs this thought that 
one must be true to oneself, “ He who says good-bye to 
his free will,” he affirmed, “ says good-bye to his own personality. 
As to art, it ought to be, in his opinion, but a mirror reflecting 
everything that lives and breathes, but a mirror deep as a Norwe¬ 
gian lake, of which he has given us a calm, extensive and 
attractive picture. 


Pari^t 


.lACQUF.'^ f)K COMbisANGE. 


A SONNKT FROM THE BRHCKEN. 


HhiNi^ s “ Hakvkmsl” 


He came this way m Spring : its pulses beat 
In music through his fancies : all the siicen 
Of Spring was in his eyes : the steep lavine 
Had voices for him, intimate a iil fleet : 

The grass grew fresher underneath liis feet, 

The air was pure, the inouiitain-wiiicis were keen,— 
He only sang of trees that they were green, 

And sang of songs of birds that they weile sweet. 


The light is clearer where his eyes have si^cii 

Before they dimmed with city dust a.ln.d heat : 
The grass is fresher where his feet have ueen 
Before their prison in a Paris street c 
He only taught us that the trees are green, 

And taught us that the songs of birds are sweet. 


London. 


Ethel Molt Wheeler. 



BjiST & IV£S»‘ 


THE AGRICULTURAL MOVEMENT. AND INDIA. 


“Nothing IS more certain than the great influence oi 
human eflort on the character ot th«, soil , just as the best 
land can become the worst through wasteful cultivation, so 
the worst land can be converted into the most fruitful,” 

Pkoi HbsoK Edwin R H. Seligmnn LL.O 


P RIMITIVE man was primarily dependent on vegetaMe sustenance 
for the satisfaction of his everyday wants, and where this could not 
be had he turned to petty animals which were capable of consumption 
while raw. He devoured all that he could lay his hands upon and made 
no provision for the morrow. The great bulk of mankind w^eie, before 
long, acquainted with agriculture, but they practised it m^a peculiar 
manner. They did not know of the implement which we consider 
indispensable, the plough. nor did they rear cattle or fertilise the sod. They 
simply changed the cultivated lands when its nutritive elements were 
exhausted. The pneparation of the soil was mostly woman’s work. Even 
in times consideiab^y later and infinitely “ more advanced,” the practice 
was simply to disturb the bosom of mother earth, plant seeds, reap and 
eat the crop. 

Agriculture, oijce practised m suiE a crude manner, has now become 
the great field for yhe exercise of considerable ingenuity and for the 
application of th/e greatest achievements of science. It lias passed 
through several strides of evolution and Professor J. S. Nicholson of 
the Edinburgh Unit ersity classifies these into five periods *— 

I. Migratory agriculture or the system of shifting the arable area* 

2. Surface udlage or stationary agriculture. 

3. Alternalflve agriculture—cultivating the lands for one period 
and allowiing it to lie fallow for the following period. 

4. A systen 1 in which a substitute had been found for the recurring 
fallow or waste, 

5 , Converti|ble husbandry, or, in its later stj^es, that of the rotation 
of crops ^r diversified farming (also called the system of 


enclosure)! 


I 
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Within recent times momentous changes have taken place in the 
systems of agriculture. And this is specially true of the countries of the 
West and of the New World. These have been largely cousequent upon 
the rise in prices of agricultural products which came about throughout 
the world towards the close of the 18th century. Thorold Rogers calculates 
that the productiveness and profits of agriculture in the i8th century 
were four times those in the 13th, The impros ernents effected have 
been so vast that farmers who stuck to the old melhoc’o were lost. And 
in this movement the landowners were, according to Mr. Young, the 
pioneers of agricultural progress. To-day agriculture is no longer 
the mere cultivation of the soil; it has, as an accomplished writer of the 
West recently observed, come to mean and include the culture of the 
people who live on the land. The efforts of the agriculturist must be 
directed by intelligent purpose if he wishes to succeed, and this calls 
for the education of the farmer in a manner suited lo his needs, so that 
it may be possible for him to acquire “ material prosperity and vigour 
of body with strong gentleness ,of spirit” from his humble, unambitious 
and unostentatious rural occupations. 

It is now a matter of common, if not universal acceptation, that the 
well-trained agriculturist can obtain from the land a great deal more than 
it has heretofore been supposed to be capable of yielding, and an idea of 
the enormous possibililies of the application of science and capital^to 
agriculture may be formed from the garden patches and farms in the 
neighbourhood of great cities in Europe. The very chemical ingredients 
of the soil will rapidly change by the application of manures, both animal 
and mineral, and the replacement of an extensive by an intensive cultiva¬ 
tion, Indeed, as Professor Seligman points out, the land itself is turning 
out in a sense to be the product of human energy. In the neighbourhood 
of certain cities of Europe the tenant enjoys the privilege, on the expir¬ 
ation of his tenancy, of carting away a certain depth of the^soil. 

It would be impossible within the compass of an ar 4 icle like the 
present, even to summarise the marvellous records which khe new agri¬ 
culture has achieved within a decade in countries so widely differing 
in agricultural conditions as the United States of A nerica, Great 
Britain, Australia, Canada, Hungary, Denmark, Switzeilanil, Siberia, Ser- 
viui Scandinavia, Poland, Holland, Finland, and Japan. In Mr. Pratt’s 
Organisation of Agriculture ” a lucid account of these will be found* 
He describes how each of these countries has beenfaffected by the agricul* 
tural movement. In each of these countries there has been 1 in agricultural 
revival) which has resulted in the spread throughout each |of them of a 
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more or less complete network of agricultural organisation, manifesting 
itself in varying degrees in the spread of agricultural education and in 
combinations among the agricultural community for an endless variety of 
purposes, including the virtual transformation of farming methods in 
accordance with the latest developments of agricultural science; 
organisations for obtaining agricultural necessaries of reliable qualities 
at lesser cost; the purchase in common of costly machinery which 
would otherwise be beyond the reach of the small cultivator; the 
organisation of co-operative societies for purposes both of production 
and of sale; the setting up of agricultural credit banks—and other ways 
too numerous to mention. One feature of this has been that the 
associations liavm been adapted to their social needs. 

As Japan and everything Japanese has been of late attracting the 
widest possible interest in this country, it may be of use to see how the 
wave of agricultural progress has influenced Japan. Government 
have established a comprehensive and expert Agricultural Department 
under a Minister for Agriculture and Commerce, which studies the 
agricultural systems of all countries of the world and applies the results 
of the enquiry to Japan through its manifold agencies by experiments in 
the experimental stations spread throughout the land ; by educational 
exq^nplcs and teaching provided in the farms, gardens, and libraries in 
those stations, by the nexus of agricultural schools which arc to be found 
everywhere ; by the network of agricultural associations ; by the support 
given to banks find credit as.'>ociations by financial aid ; and by various 
legislative and Executive incentives. The people on their part have banded 
themselves inlri numerous bodies, so much so that the result is that 
practically the whole agricultural population of Japan is united in various 
forms of assojciations. Sir Frederick Nicholson, from whose valuable 
treatise on agrAculturc in japan this mforraation has been gleaned, 
observes that/ “ probably there is no country in the world, not even 
Germany, wh^o assoi.iations have taken such hold, and, though dating 
only from the 1 ist few years, are beginning to exercise such influence.” 
He also point ^ out that it is the object of Government gradually to 
shift the work of agricultural development from the shoulders of Govern¬ 
ment to ihose of the people, on the principle that it is not that which is 
done for the people, but that which is done by the people that is truly 
beneficial and 1 hat real progress can come only from within. 

The progr ess of the movement in this country can be summed up 
in a few words . In the mam, the bulk of the peo^ile have not been 
influenced by tftie movement. It would, therefore, be necessary only to 
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point out what Government has done for agrtcultiure. Leaving out of 
account the spasmodic efforts made by the East India Company and the 
Government of India on isolated occasions for special purposes fts 
instanced by the cotton experiments of 1840 and the establishment of the 
tea industry (1835-55), it may be said that the policy of creating a special 
department to investigate the conditions of agriculture was first recom¬ 
mended by the Commission appointed lo enquire into the causes of the 
Bengal and Orissa famine of 18b6. This resulted in t he formation of a neW 
department for the prortiotion of agriculture. Lord Mayo it was that 
first gave praclx.al recognition to the importance of the investigation and 
study of questions connected vv’th Indian agriculture. “ For generations 
to come,” the Government of India wrote in 1870 to the Secretary of 
State, “ the progress ol India in wealth and civilisation must be directly 
dependent on her progress in agriculture.” This new department was, 
however, abolished in i^ygdming a time of great financial stress. An 
Imperial Department was again created in 1881 as an outcome of the 
impetus given by the Famine Commission of 1880. This was followed 
by the organisation m ea< h province of a provincial department of Land 
Records and Agriculture under a Civilian Diiector “for agricultural 
enquny and agiicultural improvement and famine relief.” In the Land 
Records branch statistics of considerable practical utility are collected. 
In i88q, Dr Voelcker was deputed to inquin into and admse upon the 
improvement of agriculture by scientific and olhe- mean^, and the result 
of his enquiry was the production of his moiiumentta work on the 
Improvement of Indian Agriculture. ” An agiicultu^ 1 chemist was 
'ipp uiiiyd 111 i ,4^ niiiiM ' mote recent yr-ats the progie<j has been more 
lapid- -and this has taken the shape of the employment ol ai ditional experts 
and the opening of additional experimental '.tations. In 1903 an 
iinpot tant step was taken by the organisation of an In' lerial Research 
station at a cost of 16^ lakhs of rupees—and this indudesa portion 
of the munificent donation of ^30,000 matle by r. Phipps, an 
American gentleman- In 1Q05 theaiinouncemcni was m: r that 20 lakhs 
would be expended for tlie espaiision of the Department^ of Agriculture. 

Wiiat h; s hfon described is the counterpart ol the g |eat agricultural 
iiiov'^ement whn h has been taking place in the countrii - of the West. 
Tins new spint, this wave ol advancement, has passed n to the East 
only in an attenuated form Till recently its inflnen^e had not been 
felt to any appreciable extent. As a fact to-day agricuiti re is carried on 
in India in much—I would .say—exactly the same way i which it was 
earned on centuries ago. What is the result? The farming 
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products of India are of the value of 400 million pounds (the figures are 
taken from Dr. Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics) ; the total agricultural 
population is 172 millions (census of 1891)—thus the profit of agriculture 
is 42s. per head ; in the United Kingdom it is £gi per 

head. Even leaving a wide margin for the higher prices of 

agricultural produce in the United Kingdom, a good deal must be 
due to the smaller proportion of production here. The agriculturist of 
India is able to make unhappily little. On the other hand, Ihe conditions 
of life in the country have materially altered and arc 'Vt'li altering. 
There is in India a vast population, increasing w'lh a rapidity similar 
to that of the countries of the West, but practc ing a^^y ietr, .f igr.i uhare 
which produces a remarkably poor proportion of the p/'^'duriiOJ oiher 
countries—and a system which Dr. Voelcker rightly declares to Pc one 
of gradual soil exhaustion. There is, moreoMn, a . iriuai ibscnce of 
importation of foods!nils and manures; and inanataciine-- (be vountry 
are confined to petty rural industries. The decay ol ola < ..pnaMiai deas 
has crippled the powers of the people to combat natural dibi- ..iiies 'f'hc 
European forms of co-operation which enable the people os Europe lo 
confront such difficulties are unknown in sins conntr’ It t ilicn no 
matter for wonder if the words “ Indian Agriculture tonjuti- p bclore 
our mind’s eye the melancholy picture ol falling rents, s-iart itiou wages 
and ruined landholders ! It has once and again been urged that tbo is 
the necessary outcome of the idleness of the Indian iarmcr", v^hen 
we venture to contradict this statement we have die authcrity of no 
less a person than Dr. Voelcker who assures us that rir Indian 
farmer is at his lest as good as the British farmer and in soo.e respects 
superior to him. Taking,’'says he, “the ordinary aits >1 hushai'dry, 
nowhere would Ine find better instance ol ket-pmg land ^erupuiously 
clean from Aveed|[(, ol ingenuity in dcMee of W'ator-raising appliances, ot 
knowledge of iijs and their capabilities, as vvi.ii as the - xact time \v 
sow and reap as/one w’ouId in I ndian agricull ire and ; iis, cm at its 
best alone, but ^ its ordinary level. . . . . i have iitwseen a 

more perfect pir ire of careful cultivation, r ombined with haul labour, 
perseverance ani fertility of resource than I have seen at 'u.any ol the 
halting places in my tour. ” in spile of his “ assiduity, perse ^ e.ance and 
fertility of resoujffle,” the Indian farmer i- impoverished and always on the 
brink of starvat^in. And agriculture is the mainstay of the people in 
the country. Long before 185^ when the East India Cunipany’s 
rule ended [Mr. Dutt points out—India had ceased to be 
a great manufa taring country, .\griculture had virtually become the one 
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remaining source of the nation’s subsistence. Under the Pax Britannica 
extended to this country cultivation has largely increased, but no man 
familiar with the inner life of the people will say that the extension of 
cultivation has made the people niore prosperous or more secure against 
famines.’’ How has this extraordinary state of things been brought 
about ? There have been four important causes for the failure of the 
agriculturist in India. I'hrat and foremost has been the fad that he has 
not bad the wisdom or ihe. enterprise to adopt the results of modern 
science and research ’in his agriculture, he has not applied intelligent 
labour to his lands. Carrying on, as he dues, agiiculture in the way in 
wbi’ h be had been dojng it long ages ago, lie has been easily ouistripped 
in tfje race of nations. 


The second cause that has had a power!ul influence to hi-- detriment 
has Iks..'!! (h';- po\ctty of iris resources. Say', the Agneui rural Board: 

" One reasotf ba the slow progress which could only be trope‘d for in 
India, was that rlif Indian cnllivalor was not a capitalist. The 
agi’iraitnrist irerc i.aunoL without any cxtr.aneous assistance, undertake 
c'cperimenis or introdiKi. unpruveinenls requiring an outlay—and it is the 
of v.T)\ ernireiit tc render such assistance. ” The recent policy of the 
Govcrnnunl cAin-.es a iccoguitiori of tire principle involved in the above 
quotation, and il.n- v/ili tisid to bring the- ('lovernmeni well into a line 
with the (jo\ eraments o! other civilised countries of th'-' ,vorld in this 
respect. I 

One ot the greatest of die weaknesses <if ilie agriqinttinsts of this 
fountty has fiecn their inability to cornpiehcnd and apply! in practical life 
tfse pruKiplc of L.r-cipeialion. Modern econon’y in the "''•ycsl is frrliy abve 
to tin. advantages ni co-opcratioii, and all enterprises tiow undertaken 
l.ave bee.Ti l):tsed on itii.' ptincipJe. This luis irecn av/5|>f to no small 
f bont by the agrnaihurist of the West. Uniting fyp(/cynmoii purpose 
has Iter ei been one of the merits ol the Hindu coi|>’''^'ni^q 

La^-t bui nut ieu.-,L, lias been the fact thai le t^mda faiw of 
Inhenlanre requiring a sub-division of the paternal piopemy has made the 
holdings in tins country smaller and smaller, thereby impci4ingj a limitation 
upon ibe oossibility of agricuitUial improvement, for improvements 
that arc practicable on big farms cannot be undertaken on small farms. 
Nor has th's been made amends for by the co-operation o!'|the people. 

This country has then to strain every nerve to advance in tins 
respect. Two questions arise from this;—(i) What art; the steps that 
should be taken to improve the conditions of agricullu re ? f^) WTat 

part should Government take in this ? It would not be /possible to deal 
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with the Hmt question in any way commensurate with its importance in 
this pkce. The main heads under which efforts should be directed 
are:— (i) the formation of agricultural unions; (2) organisation of 
co-operative societies-— 

(d) for securing to farmers an easy credit, 

[h) for production on large scale, 

(c) for marketing agricultural produce, 

{d) for insurance business. ^ 

(;j) Dissemination of knowledge in agriculture by means of— 

(a) colleges, 

(b) free agricultural classes, « 

(c) itinerant lectures, 

{f/) publication of text books in vernaculars, 
establishment of model farms. 

And in this connection it might be well to say a word as to the 
importance of the application of science to agriculture. The people of 
India have been wont to look on the soil as the chief source and feeder 
of crops, and people have conscfjuently drawn on it as on a bank till it 
has been attenuated to exhaustion. The imprudenr*- ^'1 trus Cv»i.*es home 
to us when we j 'di.T-.-cv...t2 that manurihg makes in the production 
of land. It w'.ar ^‘Ud by experiments conducted in the Burdwan farm 
that the same which, witliout manure, produced 1,549 lbs. of food 

grains, producer^ with the application of 3 maunds of bone meal and 30 
seers of saltpet e, 4,393 lbs. And ten thousand pounds of bones are 
exported every 1 :ar from India! Commercial fertilisers are not in use 
except to a sma extent in planting stations, and authorities competent 
to pronounce an pinion on the subject state that an analysis of the soil 
of India show-i 'lat they are most needed for this country. The Japanese 
people, on lbe|^ther hand, as Sir F. Nicholson points out, look upon the 
soil rather aJ’. an instrument for converting manure into crop than 
as a soiirrr oflcrop in itself. No crop is planted without its dose of 
manure; no manure is wasted which ought to become crop. There, 
says Mr. Nicholson, as in Roman Italy, just as tillage is the first and 
second essential Jbf the cultivation of the soil, so manuring is the thijrd. 
This has been Abe secret by which Japan has not only maintained,.the 
crop-bearing c:i/»acity of its soils, but has brought poor soils into fertility. 
The demand fotj fertilisers based on the iate-st scientific principles should 
increase in tins ountry. Nor should the value of fish and blood manuteg 
' be.overlooked, he silt of rivers and tanks should also be more carefully 
availed of than ow. J ,. 
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Sonii? a^ctg'of agriculture to which considerable attentioiv is paid 
by the countries of the West and which have hereiol ore -or at all. events 
till recently, been ignored in this country, are poultry-fanning and cattle- 
rearing. The extentjlo which eggs are used for purely industrial purposes 
—not to say anything of consumption as such—is, Mr. Pratt sayS,/^ll' 
illustrated by the Russian city of Podwoloczyska, in which there are 3 
albumen factories each of which consumes annually from 3 to 34 raHliOU , 
eggs in manufacturirig*purposes, i lb. of albumen being extracted from 
every 7 lbs. of white of eggs. The albumen is used in printing textilesi in ' 
the making of porcelain, and in sugar factories. The yolk of eggs is 
worked up into a material for dressing glove leather. 

The Government have of late turned their attention to the subject of' 
cattle-rearing—and its connected veterinary science. I’lns latter is 
absolutely unlrnown to that class of the community who ought to be best 
acquainted with it—I mean the ryots. 


I must now consider the abstract (piestion as to the part 
which States should take iii promoting agriculture. It would not be 
possible to lay down as an ipse tiixti any theory about this, i t has been 
a noteworthy phenomenon of our age that everywhere—m all countries 
ol the world—State interference Is loudly demanded ; nor can it well be 
otherwise, especially if we Iiold in view t he ever-increasing complications 
and complexities of our modern civilisation and socuil dc\eiopaient. 
The economic doctrine of laissc::Jaiie (c' more hilly fairc) 

IS no doubt as true now as it ever was; but we should teiuernher that 
this doctrine should be taken with its neccssaia limiiltious. As John 
Stuart jMill has pointed out, this should indeed be the Leneral practice ; 
but in the particular circumstances of any spcc.iiic agrtg-,r liaisorn, there 
is scarcely anything of real miporlancc from ihe of narional 

advancement which it may not be desir:i!)k’ 01 c\ en 
fiovernment should take upon itself. The woiU ol the lljli' lers has always 
been done apart; it has been also depeiidciu a greater or 

less extent upon external phenomena beyond the c ntrol of man— 
natural forces and actual circumstances. In the set el the paths of 
progress have been less accessible to this industry that 10 others. This 
accounts for the fact that agriculture has been a favouitte object 
of legislation from the earliest days. The agricultural p licy of the States 


has, however, been, as a writer recently pointed ou , chiedy directed 
towards the two great historical phases of its developr ?nt—land cenure 
and protection—whether it be that we consider the fctates ^in fireek 
and Roman times or in the medijEval ages striving ro iform systems of 
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land tenure, or whether it be that we consider England in the igth 
century or the Continental States of our own days seeking to establish 
protective duties. It is only in recent times that men have recognised 
tliat there arc very many more channels in which the agricultural industry 
can be helped. A rapid glance through the pages of that very valuable 
“ Official Report to both Houses of the Hungarian Parliament,” 
published by the Right Honourable Dr. Ignatius Daranyi on the 
agricultural policy administered by him during his seven years’ (1896-1903) 
tenure of office, Avould enable us to form an idea of what the State can do 
for agriculture. Appendix J, to this work will show that from the years 
i<S 96 to 1902 no less than 31 legislative enactments were passed to 
improve the condition of agriculture. Appendix II. gives a complete 
list of the numerous institutions recently founded in Hungary by the 
State for the promotion of agriculture. There are institutions to promote 
the knowledge of Meteorology and Oeognosy as well as the improvement 
of land and the different branches of agriculture ; there are institutions 
for horses, for cattle, for dairy farms, fish, bee, silkworm-breeding, etc.; 
there are academies for agricultural and veterinary expert education, 
there are institutions, again, for viticulture and vine-dressing, for fruit 
and horticulture, for forestry and for the improvement of agricultural 
labourers. 

It will not be possible to describe them here in detail, and it seems 
to me that I cduld not do better than refer the reader to the pages 
of the very instri: ctive work of which I have just made mention. 

What then, <me begins to ask, is the real limit for State interference ? 
There are two acejepted limitations on it: (i) that all State interference 
must have anrf| uucati\e influence; (2) that it must not hamper private 
interference, a ' the words of another authority :—“ State interference in 
agricultural polSg is justified in leading and educating and, of course, 
in a transitory character still more so, when the State is a landowner 
itself, but ii tnusc^be restricted, discriminately used and only temporarily 
as an exception to the rule of self-help and of mutual help, helping the 
agriculturists to 1 Ip themsehes. The object of State interference must 
be, in the lucid rds of Sir Horace Plunkett, “ to help the agriculturists 
to help themselvt| 3.” 

The leaders % F thought in this country have not done what would 
seem to be an mistakable duty lying on them. They should make 
personal enquirie| into the condition of agriculturists and adopt remedial 
measures themsel es whenever possible, and in the event of their inability 
to do so, sugges them to Government. Even those who are not 
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themseJves agriculturists can help others in forming societies for the 
advancement of agriculture and assist them in their deliberations* They 
should try to show by practical work that, as a matter of fact, they do not 
show towards the “ patient, humble, silent millions *’ that indifference of 
which Lord Curzon was never tired of complaining. 


M'idyaii. 


Iv. S. SRINIVASAN. 


STAR. 


Translation of a poem 

BY 

Dr. Shaikh Mohammed Iqbal. 

Star, fearest thou the rising of the moon, 

Or burst of dawn ; 

Or has the doom of beauty dawned on thee, / 

Or will they rob thee of thy wealth of lighti 
Or dost thou fear extinction like a spark ? J 

Far from this earth the Heavens have fixeathy home 
And robed thee with the splendour of the mooir 
And yet, alas ! thy tiny spark of life H j 

In fear and trembling sees the end of nighty, ' 

O shining pilgrim, ’tis a curious W5 
Where one sinks low the other risesQagn. 

Birth of a sun puts out a myriad stars. 

The sleep of death is mere intoxication 

Resulting from the sparkling wine of life ; 

And parting whisper of the oping bud 

Breathes out the secret of the flower's birtli 
Shall we name death “non-being” or that handl 
That holds a mirror to the face of life ? 

The wheels of Nature*s workshop never pause 

And that which lasts through time is changjs and change. 


V. S. 
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A SCANDINAVIAN IDfiAL 


I P we are trying to think out what we mean by an Ideal of 
humanity, it is not advisable to omit from our consideration 
important elements of character evolved in any quarter of the world. 

We have been studying various trains of thought—from the 
South and East, Palestine, India or Burmah; but we have had as 
yet hardly any breath from the North. Yet we English are of a 
race far more nearly allied to the ancient Scandinavians than to either 
Hindus, South Europeans or Jews; the ideas and legends of the 
Odin religion are beating about in our unconscious minds, even while 
our conscious attention is fixed on the utterances of the South or East. 
We should be all the clearer as to what we mean ourselves, ii we 
could bring our own ancestral ideals into consciousness. 

The specific characteristic of the religion of Odin as contrasted 
with those with which we have been made more I'amiliai in classic 
and theologicalJbooks, is summed up in its special treatment of the 
Rainbow-legenjij. 

In Gree<^ ' the Rainbow betokened the advent of a messenger 
from the godsl n Palestine the Rainbow was held to be the token 
of a covenant’ made with man by God. According to the Odin 
religion, the Ril’nbow was a bridge across which the souls of the 
brave walk toNthe abode of the divine on their own feet, or ride 
there on horsebick. 

A fashion prevails in England of talking as if direct communion 
with the Uns^n existed in Asia long ago, was re-invented in 
America fifty jyears ago, and was imported into England a little 
later by the Spiritualist Alliance or the Society for Psychical Research, 
As a matter of iact, there has never been a country or time where 
tbet’e were nod schools of the Prophets; that is to say, groups of 
persons who d^va«;ed their lives to a serious study of the best 
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methods ibr cultivating the inspirational faculties. The study goes 
on steadily throughout the ages, though in the outer world it is often 
the fashion to ignore the fact. Such fashions seem never to have 
gained much hold in Sweden and Norway. There, it seems to 
have been far more taken for granted that the possibility of leOeiv- 
ing inspiration exists in man ; and that some people lay themselves 
out to cultivate that possibility to its highest p»^ch. 

1 propose to take, as our guide back to the North, Bishop 
Tegn^r of Upsala, in Sweden, who died some seventy years ago. 
One of bis poems, ‘-The Children of the Lord’s Supper,” is known 
to us all in Longfellow's translation. His chief work, however, 
was a romance in verse called Frithiof’s Saga, the scene of which 
is laid in old Norway. Tegner puts before us a variety of strongly 
marked Norse types, and at the end of the book he introduces one 
early convert to Christianity. This Christian’s refusal to do jttst one 
thing which all the Odinists expect of him brings sharply out What 
Tegndr evidently considers the specific message of the Christian 
religion. The Christian appears to have read the Gospels but not the 
Epistles. By this device Tegner gets behind what the early 
followers of Jesus thought Christianity should niean to Romans, 
Greeks, or Hebrews ; it enables him to state, in good plain Swedish, 
something which he supposes that Jesus of Nazareth jpight have to 
say to Scandinavians. 

The book was translated into many languages, 
short time much in \ ogue, especially in England, 
of by some as the finest epic since Virgil; by otheijy^^s the finest 
poem ever written. It seizeU on the w'orid by its vividL tamatic power, 
the fresh charm of its hero and heroine, and the wftderful beauty 
of its verse. I’hen 1 suppose English people iound Vut a little what 
ideas they were imbibing from it; and it was dropped, so to speak, 
like a hot coal The scientific world was not yet retdy to be shewn 
whither it was tending, by a Poet-Prophet who wora the garb of a 
Bishop. Theologians, on the other hand, were njpt yet ready for 
the Bishop who told them that the whole evolutioii| and education 
of the world is governed by the same spiritual life-laws whirii 
Jesus Christ simply recognised and accepted becau^ they existed. 
Indeed, even as lately as thirty years ago, wheL a portion of 
Tegndr’s doctrine was restated by a certain school pf psychologists 


ifid was lur a 
was spoken 
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religious people raised a protest against what they confused with 
materialism. 

But the influence of such work as Tegner's is never lost; if it 
finds no public ready for its reception, it starts a fermentation which 
ultimately generates one. Many of us are quite different persons 
from what we should have been had our fathers or grandfathers not 
read Tegner. His own thoughts as well as those of his ancestors are 
beating about in our sub-conscious minds, and We shall understand 
what we ourselves are feeling all the better if we bring back into 
consciousness what Tegner said to our fathers. ♦ 

The tale opens with a picture of two young lovers, Frithiof, 
the son of a wealthy landowner, and Ingebjorg, daughter of the King 
of the Province in which Frithiof lives. This king is descended 
from the Asa race, the race of Odin ; and his family are proudly 
conscious of the fact. But Frithiof has gone alone and unarmed 
into the forest, engaged in a wrestling match with a bear, and 
throttled the bear. Whoever can accomplish this feat has, it seems, 
a right to consider himself descended from Thor. The young people 
are not yet formally betrothed ; but both the fathers give tacit 
consent to the attachment. 

Besides his daughter, the king has two sons. Helge, the eldest, 
is a religious fanatic. He has dark lurid moods ; delights in seeing 
animals killed for sacrifice ; consults augurs ; and is horribly super¬ 
stitious. Ha’fdan, the younger, is a youth who has no particularly 
evil intentior^^aor, on the other hand, any sense of responsibility ; 
he has no st jus purposes of any kind, except to make the best for 
himself of cirA lastances as they arise. He is jealous of Frithiof's 
superior beigA, strength, courage and beauty ; and has no hesitation 
about using otVec people’s passions and religious prejudices as pawns 
with which to play the game of life in the interests of his own 
ambition and for the gratification of his own envy. He is the type 
which, in an\- society where religion is in fashion, develops into 
the .ambitious j virtuous, clever, correct, pious carf. Wherever any 
Pharisaic caste fexists, a few such men as Halfdan are sure to be 
found, its real 1 )ackbone and mainstay. The really pious and honest 
of the orthodox party do not quite like them, but find them too 
useful to quarr< si with; the intelligent among heretics dislike them 
far more than tlpey dislike real bigots. One feels that Tegn& drew 
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the type from some man of his own day whom he loathed; and that 
the book is a sermon preached by the good Bishop to himself, about 
his own intolerance of time-serving cant. 

The two old fathers are beginning to feel too stiff and feeble to 
go to battle any more. In the North, at that time, it was npt 
comfortable for a warrior to outlive his fighting days ; the old men 
wish to go to Valhalla ; and, according to their religion, therf was 
no objection to their doing so. They send for the three young 
men ; give each oCthem a warning about the dangers of his special 
temperament, and much good advice which one sees at once will 
not be followed ; and then they “ cut runes to Odin "—that is to 
say, cut their own throats—with the utmost decorum and self- 
satisfaction ; first making an appointment to meet on moonlight 
nights, each sitting on his own tumulus, and discuss current events 
as time goes on. 

Then trouble begins. The two young kings think they can 
improve their own position, and that of their kingdom, by marrying 
their sister to the king of some neighbouring province. They summon 
Frithiof to help them in a war, as their vassal ; he, however, ignores 
the claim which his country has on him, and makes nis help condi¬ 
tional on their agreeing to his suit. They put tngebjorg in an 
island sacred to Baldur, the sun-god, the special deity of their 
family, thinking, or professing to think, that Frithiof will not dare 
to go near her in that sanctuary. Frithiof is not, troubled with 
sanctimonious prejudices ; he goes to see his lad^-lf ve as before. 
He asks her to marry him and go abroad to live. I should she 
not ? She had her father’s consent to the marriag^l whose else 
need she trouble herself about ? But Ingebjorg refuses, ufn the ground 
that a king’s daughter, a child of the gods, may^not snatch at 
bliss; her life belongs to her people ; “ she can cast away a whole 
life’s happiness, just as a Queen can cast away her 4 iantle, and still 
be what she was before.” 

Frithiofs breach of ecclesiastical etiquette, in visitiing the Baldur 
Island without permission, affords a convenient excise for turning 
away from him the popular favour in which he has . hitherto been 
held, by representing him as sacrilegious. To get ind of him more 
effectually, Ingebjorg's brothers impose on him, as pjenalty for the 
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sacrilege, that he shall go on a dangerous errand to the Eari’ of the 
Orkneys, They try to increase the danger by magical incantations. 

Frithiol combats all the dangers by free, fearless faith; and 
having accomplished his errand comes back, to find his homestead 
burned down, his lands devastated, and his lady given in marriage 
to a very old man, the king of a large province. She had worn at 
her jvedding a sacred bracelet which had been inherited by 
Frithiof from his ancestors, and which he had given to her. One of 
her brothers had taken it from her and hung it on the arm of his 
family's special idol, an Image of Baldur, the Sun-God. Ingebjorg 
has left a broken-hearted message for Frithiol that slie leaves it to 
the All-father to judge between her and her tyia inical brothers. On 
receiving this message Frithiof says that he knows the All-father will 
judge ; but he, Frithiof, would prefer to have a hand in the judging. 
Tegner does not suggest that there is anything reprehensible in 
this desire for personal vengeance ; from first to last, there is no 
suggestion that any desire of the human heait is evil or impure in 
itself, or even that any desire is in itself lower or higher than any 
other. This absolute recognition of the equal sacredness of every 
impulse and desire ol man, seems to me to be the most ciiaracterislic 
feature of Tegner’s psychology ; the one which distinguishes him 
most from other interpreters of Christian doctrine. When he 
includes what we should call the thirst for vengeance, the express 
desire to be the personal instrument ol God's judgment on those 
who wrong ns, among permissible and sacred and educative 
aspirations, he touches, it seems to me, the buhinriest heights of 
.audacity. Twt he does so include it ^eems t]n)t'' dear. 

For thtM present Frithiofs de’-ire to help God Almighty 
in judging silners is at a crude stage. At midsummer, he goes 
to the midnight bonfire in honour oi Baldui, where the kings 
were sure to be present, witii the intention of giving them a 
piece ol his / mind; and he does give them a piece of his 
mind; he hasi not thought much, as yet, about the Almighty's view 
of the situation ; he is rather inclined to speak his own mind to 
gods as well as kings. He turns to the Baldur-Image, and, telling 
it that tbe bracelet is stolen property, makes a snatch to recover the 
jewel. The Image falls into the fire and sets the whole shrine 
alight. For tliis accidental crime, Frithiof is declared outlawed 
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^ind He betakes himself to his ship ; ahd, for 

the laeJtt few years, leads the life of a Viking, a sort of Robin 
Hood of the sea, and earns a wide reputation for prowess and 
courage. After a few years he grows homesick, lands in the 
country of King Ring, Ingebjorg's husband, and goes in disguise to 
Ring's house. The king at once sees through Frithiofs disguise 
because of his great height. 

Now King Ring, in his turn, is beginning to fear he may die 
of disease or old age ; he is looking out for someone to whom to 
entrust his kingdom during the minority of his son. But he is not 
going to be satislied vvilh merely giving good advice; he waits till 
he can find a guardian able and willing to act on sound piinciples,- 
It occurs to him that, if FriLhiof is reall) an honourable man, ho 
will be a good guardian, foi he has all the other necessary qualifi- 
catjons. He subjecU Fnthiof to many careful tests; and, being 
(juite satisfied, appoints him Regent, and then cuts his runes to 
Odin in appro\ ed fashion. And everybody thinks that, of course, 
I’ntliiof will now marry his old love, and live happy- 

But Frithiof lakes a very serious view of his duties. He is not 
going to do as Helge's father did—govern a kingdom, and bring up 
the heir, in the inteivals of a w'arnor's life ; he must give up the 
personal joys of sea-farmg and fighting. And the simse of being 
excommunicate now weighs on him terribly. He feejs he cannot 
marry till he lias become reconciled to Baldiir, the S|in-God. He 
decides to pay a visit to his own country, to revive Rild memories, 
pull himself together, and consult the spirit of his father as to what 
he should do. Sitting on his father’s grave, he thinkwhe sees what 
to do; he burned down a wooden shrine of Baldur ; IJ musfbuild, a 
stone Temple of Baldur ; that will make reparation atoi,4raent. 
He stays in the neighbourhood till he has seen the 'ile built; 
and selects a good old man to perform the ceiemony of atonement 
for him, and dedicate the shrine to the Sun-God. j 

The old man whom he selects is the one convert jto Christianity 
in the story. The two principal figures m the \ scene of the 
Dedication theiv^ioie are these. On one side, Fritthiof, the Ideal 
Scandinavian, the Sir Galahad of the Odin religion, tr‘|bd, purified and 
perfected by all the wisdom handed down from the past, and by all 
his own experiences ; he has shrunk from no danger ; nor is there 
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any jo)'' which he has refused to set aside at the call of duty. On 
the other is a simple exponent of the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, what the old priest says, and what he refuses to do, 
contains whatever Tegner cons iders the essence of what Christianity 
should mean as a contribution to the Ideals of the heathen 
Scandinavia. Now What does this man refuse to do on the score of 
being a Christian ? Does he refuse to conduct a heathen ritual ? 
Not at all ; he is by profession a priest of the National Church ; and 
has no more notion than Jesus seems to have had of objecting to the 
established order of public worship ot his country'. He does not 
suggest dedicating the new Temple to Christ. Nor does he protest 
against the roystering, fighting life which many ol the congregation 
are openly living, and which Frithiof has only abandoned because 
his new duties are incompatible with it. What, then, is the protest 
which he makes in the name of Jesus Christ ? He will not perform 
a ceremony which implies reconciliation with a god, on behalf of a 
client who is at enmity with anv man He will not accept a pffeseiit 
for the Sun-God from a man who has not first made to the Sun- 
God the offering of his own hatred. According to Tegiier's philosophy, 
there is no need to be reconciled to God, il you are not ready for it; 
we shall all be reconciled to God in time, if we wait long enough ; 
around the world the reconciler goes, and we men call him Death. 
But if there has awakened in 5'ou the desire to be consciously 
atoned, at-oiie-ed, reconciled to God, before your death, then fulfil 
the conditions : be reconciled to whatever you most hale. For God 
is the All-fathey, and the sun shines on us all alike. Frithiof wished 
to make an ofl| ing. As for that, we all make offerings, sacrifices ; 
life and fate «re so arranged that we make sacrifices all along : our 
lives arc sacrifie. But if we wish for the conscious joy of making 
voluntary offermg, let us do it honestly, fulfilling the true conditions. 
Nothing is ouAs to give except our hatreds ; our separateness. 
Separation consuitutes the *' I; ” let us give that—or give nothing ; 
and at least have the honesty not to play at giving. The priest then 
sends for Halfdan; the former loes shake liaiids ; the sentence of 
outlawry is forr lally revoked ; and the Temple is consecrated by the 
marriage of Frit liol and Ingebjorg. 

In order tf) bring out more emphatically what he really means, 
Tegner has mad e Helge die before the end of the tale ; and Halfdan 
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reigns alone. It is about him, therefore, that Frithiof has to decide. 
Now most of us could have forgiven Helge, the honest and half- 
crazy fanatic. One can conceive his becoming really converted, as 
Saul of Tarsus was converted, /.e., coming to the conclusion that 
his former notions about what the gods had wished had been a 
mistake, and honestly trying a new way of carrying out thdr 
purposes. But Halfdan's form of religious orthodoxy is a desire to 
get the good things of the world for himself. is now converted, 

it can only be, one is inclined to say, by finding out that Frithiof is 
more desirable as a friend and more formidable as a foe, than he used 
to suppose, I fear some of us would think that if, after all that has 
passed, Halfdan is willing to make friends with Frithiof, now that 
he has become prosperous and powerful, that only proves Halfdan a 
more unmitigated cad, more unfit for a gentleman to shake hands 
with than we thought him before. On this point the priest 
preaches a special little sermon. Where did Frithiof get his courage, 
his strength, and the generous, pure, cleanly gentlemanhood, which 
make him look down on Halfdan's snobbish ambition and mean 
self-seeking ? From the gods. Yet he resents Halfdan’s being 
proud of his descent from a royal lineage which dates back to the 
gods. When all is said, what js there to choose between Ihe 
two sorts of boastfulness ? Halfdan’s meanest vices are, after all, 
only an inverted image of the qualities on wliicli Frithiof most 
prides himself. When Frithiof can see that, he wil no longer be 
excommunicate. Till he does see it, he is, de faclo, exc ommunicate ; 
the mere taking off the formal sentence of excommunication 
will alter nothing ; he had better remain openly and avowedly 
excommunicate. What harm does that do him ? The Church makes 
no claim on us to be in communion if we do not care fM it ; but if 
we do, the way is to be reconciled wdlh whomsoever'we most hate 
and despise. / 

As the Saga is not a text-book of theology, but an artistic 
creation, its moral apex is not touched inwards, but indicated by a 
sort of mental parallax, the various events of the taie pointing to 
it in silence, but with unmistakably converging fingers] 

Frithiof had wished to have a hand in dealing out God's 
judgments. God's judgments, God’s justice, are going on always; 
they take care of themselves, in a region out of our k^n. But man, 
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when be feels wronged, gets a "longing for what we call Revenge, 
which means a longing to sec God's judgment, and to be consciously 
a factoi in carrj'ing it out. He has a right to wish this. He is a 
child of God, and has a right to ask for a share of anything that is 
his Father's which seems to him desirable. The wish itself must have 
been an inspiration from the Father ; how else could it occuf ? 
But if Frithiof is to share the Father's function of Judge, he must 
fulfil the conditions. If he is to be a conscious, instrument of God's 
judgment, he must judge as God judges ; he must begin by knowing 
his encmv as God knows him ; seidiig him as God see'? him, God 
made Halfdan and his disposition and qualities, such as the}’ are ; 
made them presumablv for something. Frithiof must give himself 
the chance oi knowing what ^ucll qualities are good tor. While he 
was away doing brave tieeds at sea, leaving Halfdan to do mean 
ones on land, he had small chance of finding out the rational uses 
of Halfdan's politic snobbishness ; if he stops on land and enters 
into treaty with Halfdan, he will find out. And he will be able to 
help God to keep Halfdan's ambition in proper bounds. In Tegner’s 
etbical sciieme, there arc, as I said, no evil passions, no desires 
low or base in themselves. All desires are means of evolution and 
education. At-one-ment is not a cure made necessary by some¬ 
thing specially wrong in man ; it is, Teguer expressly states, the key- 
oioie of Creafioyi. All lire is a pulsation of alternate separation and 
re-union ; our personal desires are the means of separations normal 
and healthy at their time ; but when the desire aiises for recamtli'- 
nlion with GodL that indicates that the time is appioadiing when it 
will be normal ito return to the brother from whom we parted. 

Ir we aiiiiw ourselves to look at life from Pegner's point of 
view, we see a at our own moral sense has become confused because 
W'e think of our desires primarily irom the point ot view of whether 
they shall or slTBaU not be gratified. Of course, if we insist on doing 
that, society is jflnven to classify them as good or bad in themselves, 
because there a|re some the immediate gratification of which would 
he tCKi incoiujenieiil foi society to tolerate; and it must, in self- 
defence, stigratr.iZL as had those which are so. But what has our 
gratification go do in the matter, any wav r' The King's child 
can throw all ll( at aside, as a Queen can cast off her mantle. A stage- 
queen lose- hcT royalty when she lays aside her trappings ; not so 
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real 0110, For a, child of God the question should be what his Father 
has to say to him, not his own gratification. Desire is prophetic; 
each is the means of some special revelation. The arising of the 
desire is the first half of the Revelation ; the second part is the 
discovery under what conditions it would be normal to gratify the 
desire. As soon as we have made that discovery, the desire itself 
loses its imperative character, it becomes a manageable factor. 
Fighting against a desire before wc have fulfilled its purpose as a 
revealing agent is fighting against God, the Revealer, and trying to 
arrest revelation halfway. 

Tegncr represents his heathen heroes as finding out for 
themselves, through the experience of life and their own instincts of 
purity, on what principles the so-called earthly passions should be 
dealt with; he shows the best of his heathens as finding out the 
conditions under wliich it is legitimate to gratify the desire lor food, 
for the excitement ot battle, for earthly ambition, for sex-love, for 
suicide in order to escape a dreary old age. AH these desires arc 
equally legitimate, equally pure, if normal conditions are secured, 
equally evil it gratification is snatched at without consideration of 
normal conditions. But the heathens weie at loose cuds, so to 
speak, about their spiritual desires ; they had not realised what 
were the normal conditions for the repose o( feeling rtjlconciled to 
God, for the supreme joy of sacrifice, tor the siipremt| honour of 
helping God to judge our brother man. Jesus Cluist put these spiritual 
longings under the very same law as the pure-hearted Norse Vikings 
evolved for themselves about their earthly wishes, Wjiiatever you 
wish for, take the wish as a token that the time is ooining lor yoil‘ 
to learn what uie the conditions under which gratificatbk wouM be 
legitimate and pure. The important ihmg is not the grlAificatiou ot 
your wishes, but securing the revelation which each conlams. 
Longfellow, a great student of Tegnf'i, sums up his whole doctrine 
thus:— ' 

Not enjfiynjcnt and not sorrow 
1 s oni destined end or way ; 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Find further than to-day. 

Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate; 
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Still achie^^ng, still pursuing ; 

Learn to labour and to waii. 

Wait, as you wait to expose the lens of a camera till whatever you 
do not wish to fix on the sensitive plate has been removed from the 
field of view. Wait, because communion with the Unseen is moral 
sunshine and has a photographing power on the brain ; every 
emotion which is present synchronously with spiritual joy becomes 
fixed as a portion of the mental structure, and* the impression, once 
thus fixed, is difficult to efface. 

Much mystic literature seems to imjily that special purity 
involves abstaining from marriage, and seeking spiritual ties and joys 
instead. This can at best be a partial solution ; humanity would 
come to an end if all men practised it ; and if the best practise it, the 
best leave no posterity. According to Tegner, the ideally pure man 
will not seek to unite himself with the woman whom he loves nor 
with the God who is his life, while he is in a state of personal tension 
against any section of humanity. This is a general solution ; for the 
more it is carried out, the better it will be both for present society 
and lor posterity. According to this conception, an Ideal Church 
Reformer would neither marry nor give up his life to his God till he 
had found out that even the worst type of Pharisee is not uselessly 
bad, and wholly good for nothing. 

Much religions literature is saturated with the notion that the 
duty of a Christian Minister, as such, is to tell people how they are 
to think about Jesus Christ, who is represented as desirous above all 
things that men should believe in Him, admire Him, love Him, do 
things for H^is sake. According toBishop Tegner’s breezy Scandinavian 
view of thl^^inatter, it is not the duty of Christian Ministers to decide 
to whom a what we should give the devotion of our hearts ; the 
duty of a Christian Minister, as such, is to teach the art which Jesus 
taught, of keeping the spiritual life pure and manly by perpetual self- 
excommunipation from indulgence in cheap and easy spiritual 
consolationi. Whoever and whatever is our Sun-god, the light of 
our eyes, tljie warmth of our life, the joy of our heart, when we wish 
to give ourdelves the luxury of making to it any offering, if we^ then 
remember chat there is any brother to whom we are doing the 
injustice of thinking of him as worthless by comparison with 
ourselves, l^t us leave our gift before the altar, depriving ourselves of 
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the joy of the sacrifice^ till we have been reconciled to that brother 
by finding out for what purpose God made him as he is, and how we 
can help him to be what he was meant to be. 

There is in Tegner's work an element of dauntless spiritual purity, 
which reminds one of Una with her lion, of a snow-peak in sunlight; 
or of a baby splashing in its bath ; a sense of being a child of God, 
at home, in the Father s house, and free to use His tools and His toys, 
His methods and His‘forces, subject to no reotrictions but those 
which He has laid down. It is unlike almost anything that 1 know of 
in religious literature, except the recorded words of Jesus Christ 

We in England much need the influence of that pure touch. 
Our fever and unrest, the languor and uncertainty fiom which we 
are suffering, seem to me to be symptoms of home-sickness. We 
have had about as much as we can stand of Southern religious 
machinery ; of Incarnations and Ideals ; of covenants with God 
and messengers from God; we are, as Tegner said, home-sick for our 
natural Valhalla. We need to be braced up by an excursion across 
the bridge of brave souls which leads straight to the great White 
Throne of the All-father. The path looks fantastic ; but it is perfectly 
reliable if only we fulfil the conditions. There is always one hand 
which can lead us steadily across ; the hand of the brother whom 
we have hated and despised and whom we wished to help to 
condemn. , 

This great key-note of the Inspirational life wa^ formulated 
first, as far as I know, by Jesus Christ. It has been, as yet, used 
very little in any systematic way. It seems to me to^e the great 
scientific discovery of the world ; summing up, as it do^l the laws 
of spiritual evolution in terms of physical meteorolo| What is 
the meaning of calling Christ Lord," if we dare not f.i^en try to 
make use of the great psychologic truth which he taugEt ? 


London. 


MARY EVEREST BOOLE. 
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ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF KISSING. 

K issing is an inborn instinct with man, nay, eveii with 
animals, especially birds. Have you not seen birds, say, 
doves, parrots, and others making love, and kissing most gracefully 
while making love ? So far it is an act of nature. But there is an 
art of kissing also ; man, in the refinements of high-strung civilisation, 
has turned kissing into a fine art. Of this we shall speak here ; and 

in this sense man may be distinguished trom other animals and 

defined as a kissing animal. 

Kissing, like logic, is both a science and an art. We shall deal 
with the s^ubject in its combined aspect, for although, according to 
Juliet, Roiheo kissed by the book, hitherto there has been no book 
written onkhis delicate subject and we shall leave it to other 

writers to separate the science from the art. fhe principles of 

kissing forni a chapter in the unwritten laws ol human nature. 
When Adam kissed Eve he was not guided by anything but the 
divine inst/jjct which impelled the operation. 

But idt^s try and examine the essence of this impulse towards 
kissing. ^>me say it is a sign of aflFection. A school-boy asked by 
the teacher oi trigonometry, what was the sine of an angle of 
affection andlwered readily—“ A kiss, Sir; ’ mathematically he was 
wrong, but (otherwise not far out. Still, a deeper analysis will show 
that, for the; purposes of scientific examination, kissing as such can 
be detached from the feeling of love which usually does and must 
inspire it. From this scientific point of view, a kiss may be defined 
as touching with the lips, with the production of a sibilant sound, 
another person's lips, cheek, hand and the like, so as to derive a 
pleasurable {sensation therefrom. 
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This essential element of pleasurable sensation will exdiide|! 
justly eisfclade, from our inquiry all metaphorical kisses, from the» 
kissing of billiard-balls to the kissing of the heavens by gr^t 
mountains ; it will also exclude reverential kissing of the hands of 
priests and the like by their worshippers, as also parental kisses in 
which the feeling of pleasure is hardly a predominant factor, if present 
at all. Much more will our definition exclude imaginary kisses such 
as when a man blows kisses with his fingers to a person at a distance. 
The element of pleasure in such cases is very latent and such kisses 
cannot justly be called half-kisses even. 

Similarly, we must take no count of what may be called kissing 
by proxy ; as when you kiss your lady-love's likeness or her hand¬ 
kerchief, or locks treasured up as mementoes, or anything physically 
detached from the personality of the object of your love ; or when 
you kiss a child who has kissed the lady you fain would kiss but 
dare not. The pleasurable element in such cases is not personal, 
but is felt entirel)'^ in imagination. Somewhat of this nature or worse 
was bhe imaginary pleasure enjoyed by the young man who cried 
Oh ! delicious !when he watched a matron kissing a girl. 

On the same principle we must exclude from our purview the 
stage kiss '' which was invented in the interests of social purity 
and is, like everything connected with acting, unreal. It has all the 
semblance of a kiss, but lacks the essential element of pleasurable 
sensation. And why ? Because it lacks one of the main features 
described in the definition of a kiss, viz.j labial contact. ' 

This pleasurable sensation eludes all attempt at definition. It 
is a subtle feeling. Its realisation is its own definit]^s;i. What is 
said of the pudding—the proof of it lies in the ea^c g—applies 
pre-eminently to kissing. This sensation is, again, not tli^>{same in the 
kisser and the kissed ; akin yet not alike are the twp sensations, 
that in the kisser and that in the kissed. Sublime |as the result 
would be if both experience this sensation, each of its own kind, 
yet for the purposes of our definition the sensation felt', by the party 
kissed is immaterial and hence the definition is worded without 
reference to the pleasure felt by the person subjected tci a kiss. The 
enjoyment derived by the kisser completes the nature of a kiss, so 
far as it is a kiss, cruel or selfish or unromantic or ^hatever you 
like to call it, though it be. 
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An essential condition for a kiss to be a kiss, i.e,, for succeeding 
in creating a pleasurable sensation, is that the kisser and the kissed 
should belong to opposite sexes. It was this great principle that 
was in the mind of the philosopher who sagely remarked that a kiss 
without a moustache was like an egg without salt, By this it is not to 
be understood that an artihcial moustache will secure the object. A 
girl who took the part of a Sleeping Beauty confessed once that her 
girl friend, who acted the Prince, hurt her face when she (the 
girl prince) kissed her, wearing false moustache. But this physical 
pain is not the only or principal flaw in such kisses. It is the 
absence of relish which results from both the parties being of the 
same sex. 

Mahomed, the Prophet, is said to have remarked—‘‘ Kiss a woman 
once ; it is no sin ; kiss her again, still no sin -quite, but kiss her a 
third time and then it is sin." The truth he meant to inculcate was 
that kissing for the purpose of enjoyment would be a sin, and the 
above quoted remark hits at the element of pleasurable sensation or 
sensual pleasure. The first two kisses, according to the principles 
of our inquiry, would fall outside the scope of the definition of a 
kiss, the last one only would be a kiss. 

Euclid describes a kiss as elliptical (a lip-tickle). But he 
only touched the fringe of the subject when he based his definition 
on the tickling power of a kiss ; for the pleasurable sensation is 
something more than mere physical tickling, even though it may 
have nothi^ to do with the deeper feeling of love with which 
kissing, in ^ sublime aspect, is associated. 

Therein inlthe physical world a law of action and reaction, 
VIZ ., that tiey are equal and opposite in direction. A similar law 
prevails in t\ie sphere of kissing also. If sympathetic, the kiss results 
in a reaction in the form of a reciprocation of the kiss and the 
opposite direjction simply consists in the kiss proceeding back from 
the kissed to| the kisser. If otherwise, the contrary direction and 
reaction takefe the form of a slap on the face or some such unwelcome 
result. But the true laws of the kiss-w'orld would require a kiss for 
a kiss as the proper form of revenge. For what does the Bible say 't 
If one kissfes you on one cheek, present the other to him." The 
retaliation, recommend, is a further improvement on the advice 
of the Holy (Bible. 
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Is the desire for kissing the same in woman as in man ? The desire 
for being kissed is certainly a peculiar property of the fair sex. But 
even the desire for kissing is certainly the same in woman as in man* 
But the overflow of the desire in man is manifest, whereas in woman 
is controlled. She suppresses it and waits ; or gives vent to it by 
kissing her pets—dogs, cats or children, or by kissing another gkl. 
Wisely did the Bishop of Osculatia, when asked why ladies kissed 
each other, say—“ Because they do unto one another what they 
would have others do unto them.'’ 

Is the pleasurable sensation felt by a woman the same when a 
man kisses her, as what a man feels when a woman kisses him, or 
different ? This is a question most difficult to answer. For unless 
man and woman compare notes in this matter, a correct answer to 
this question cannot be furnished, and such comparison of notes is 
impossible as long as female reserve, which goes by the name of 
shyness, rules her nature ; and even if she did disclose her leelings, 
)t would be difficult to arrive at a true estimate of the several teelings, 
subtle as they are, subtler than ether. So we must leave the intricacy 
of this question for solution m an age of higher spiritual advancement. 
But this much can safely be said, as regards human nature in its 
present stage, that wdiile a kiss is man’s privilege, h is a woman’s 
condescension ; and we have heard of a girl who thought man 
might kiss a woman, but not vice verm. ; 

It is time now to descend from Liie height oJ these general 
principles into the details of the art or kissing. If 'may be safely 
stated that in the matter of kissing, the proporti^ i of enjoyment 
varies inversely with the amount of j)revious noLice'p " deliberation, 
thus gendering kissing by previous notice as void or as stolen 

kisses are sweet and delectable. But the pleasure olPfri/olen kisses 
depends on their result. If the consequences are disastrrous, pleasure 
suddenly changes into something quite opposite, for instance, in the 
case when the jiarty kissed resents it sincerely in( a practical 
manner, or in a case of mistaken identity, as when, like! Dr. Munro, 
junior, instead of kissing your lady-love, you go from Ibehind and 

kiss her mother. ) 

The secret of a successful kiss is known to the (born kisser ; 
for, like poets, kissers are born, not made. ( It must, kherefore, be 
clearly understood that this essay is intended not to mak^ kissers, but 
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simply to analyse the art and principles of kissing.)’ Proud mothers 
are known to dwell virith exuberant satisfaction on the precocious 
performances of their infant sons in the line of kissing. But when 
we remember the truth mentioned above, there is nothing surprising 
in such infant prodigies.” What, then, is this secret ? It is simply 
this ; you should kiss at the psychological moment, /. when 
blushful refusal betrays the maid’s inmost ieelings—when she is 
either protesting too little or too much. The result depends on the 
correctness or otherwise of your judgment of the psychological 
moment. If it is correct, j'-our efforts are ci-owned with success. 
If you have misjudged the situation, your action becomes clumsy and 
the result is a stupid lailure. In the one case you make an ass of 
yourself, and in the other the lass your own. “ The kiss that 
failed ”—what a complex state of feelings such a situation involves ! 
A vision of bliss, a faint-hearted kiss, and a response that stuns you 
dumb and stupid, this much at the least when by good luck you 
are saved from consequences more disastrous, unless the kiss was a 
self-sufficient kiss and not a pregnant one, t.c., a kiss for the sake of a 
kiss, unmindful of consequences and unattended by even a remote aim 
of securing the heaiL of the object of your attentions. It does 
not then fail of its purpose, heart-capturing. Still, if your 
venture is rewarded with, say, a decent slap on the face, it has failed 
or not according to your tastes and notions of self-respect. And 
again, youi success or failure depends on the amount of courage 
which you can command at the moment. If, Hamlet-like, 
you procrastinate and hesitate and weigh the pros and cons and 
strike at the thirteenth hour, you reap the bitter fruit of 
your indecWon. ‘‘ To kiss or not to kiss, that is the questicm ” is 
an attitudi unworthy of aspiring vouth. Such vacillation and 
indecision bAspeak a timid youth who forgets the noble truth chat 
“ faint lips never won fair kisses. ” 

This IS tlie moral aspect of the question “To kiss or dot to 
kiss. ” But jit has another aspect, a physical one. It is created or 
brought intoi irritating prominence by the advance made by science 
in this unramantic age, which makes us mourn with the poet:— 
From a worid left cold and dead, Romance is fled.” 

We alliide to the scientific discoveries which tell us that diseases 
of all kinds piat flesh is heir to are transmitted from lip to lip. The 
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impetuous lover who kisses ardently, says the new wisdom^ is not 
aware that in the lips he thinks so sweet lie hidden gernia of ills 
unknown, and that he is digging; his own grave when he dreftittS lie 
is drinking supreme bliss. It savs, this wisdom of the inodetn 
timeS| that it is dangerous to health and life to kiss unscientiiioally. 
Time will come when antiseptic kisses will be invented, but the 
charm of the kiss will vanish and make its abode m higher spheres 
then. For by the lime you ask your lass—' Are you safe to kii^s 
and she answer'.—“Yes,” the pleasurable element, the spontaneity, 
all the beauty and the zest of the kiss is gone ! It will be a kiss that 
IS not a kiss, our dcfiniton making pleasurable sensation the essence 
of a kiss. Advanced science in trying to regulate kissing will over¬ 
reach itself and turn kissing into a deliberate scientific operation, 
an experiment which is simply hygienic humdrum. 

We must, therefore, ignore this gross aspect ot the matter, and 
letutn to its subtler nature. A successful kiss, then, is a spontaneous 
activity, coming into play at the propitious moment and fulfilling 
itr. purpose either by its own self-sufficiency or by pniting the 
parties in permanent bliss. Bacon, lu one of his unpublished essavs, 
has said, “ Eating maketh a full man, writing maketh a ditty-fingered 
man, and kissing maketh a happy man.” I 

To secure this happiness a few petty details he carefully 
respected. Just as a moiisiache i^ a tjna non for a kiss, a beard is 
a nuisance ; and moustache, too, is a pleasure if it is tickling enough, 
hut a nuisance if hurtful. Besides, a bearded kiss is a natural repulsion. 
The charming widow who asked her 5''Oung son to gp and kiss the 
Major with a forest of beard and moustache met with a pertinent 
replv when the bo)" said, “ I wouldn't like to kj^s that man, 
would you, niuminv ? ” J 

And as to the moustache m its relation to osculation, there is a 
world of art in training it the way it should grow sfo as not to hurl 
the opposite paitv. The refinements of this art too intricate 
for words. But look at the many advertisemei . for training 
moustaches and select your own type. The samples l|may not always 
be attractive. But here is a field for choice for you ig men aspiring 
to impress kisses that hurt not. Some one ha.s said of the Kaiser's 
style of moustache that it possesses the advantage ofs, icuring the party 
kissed against all possible hurt, if at the same tiryle it is larkimr 
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in attractiveness. But in this matter we must leave things to 
inborn instinct for art and a sense of the fitness of things. 

Should kissers smoke ? Cases are known where the lover had 
to choose between giving up smoking and forfeiting the favours of 
his lady-love. Nor is it surprising 01 unnatural that ladies should 
disapprove of tobacco-flavour in the breath that presumes to 
approach them at close quarters. This points to the cardinal 
principle that kissing must be sweet in its literal ind physical sense. 
Names like kiss-me-quick and kiss-me-sweetly given to perfumes 
convey deeper meaning than their outwardly amusing titles indicate. 
Men in their inveterate fondness for tobacco and an equal desire 
for the sweet performance of love bring in artificial aids to kissing, 
such as smoking fragrant tobacco. And women, in trying to meet 
them half-way, so that their lips may meet the whole way, strike a 
compromise and themselves take to smoking, thus equalising the 
breath and neutralising the power ol tobacco. 

There a particular kind of kiss which is one of duty only. A 
lady in high position, herself a beauty ot renown, hit upon an 
original canvasi>ing trick by giving to each one who voted for her 
husband a golden crown from her lips, to be picked up by the voter 
with his mouth. But this kind of kiss was one of duty and, at least 
on her side, a dry kiss, there being in her case an entire absence of 
feeling or relish. Dry kisses are one-sided, paradoxical though this 
may seem, for^ like a quarrel, it requires two to make a kiss. Thus 
kisses arc of t^o kinds, dry and wet, and we arc really concerned 
with the latt^. Bacon speaks of dry light as true light ; in the 
case of kisses t he opposite holds good; dry kisses are false kisses, 
W'et kisses true ones. 

We have yiitherto confined ourselves to a strictly scientific 
definition of a kn' s, and consequently regarded a kiss as complete 
when pleasurabkj sensation is experienced by the kissing party, the 
feeling of llie pa^ty kissed oeing immaterial for the purposes of this 
inquiry. And y<|d we cannot leave the subject without speaking of-a 
kiss of a higher^ order, when both the parties enjoy pleasurable 
sensation. Tl)at| is a really two-sided kiss, the other one-sided. 

But of a sti .1 higher order is the kiss which is independent of the 
pleasurable sens^ation and proceeds from an e.xuberance of love, as a 
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result of love and a symbol of its overflowing, iJS outward 
manifestation. Then kissing is the most spiritual Pf* 
form most ethereal, assumed by love. Such a kiss is iv , 
others animal or at best human. 
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On slopes of Mount Hymettus, 
Where fell the sacied dew, 

And ever}'^ flower of beauty 
In wild profusion grew, 

Half bidden once in blossom 
Where Eros sought repose, 

A bee his mouth espying, 

Mistook it for a rose. 

But when he found no sweetness 
Was there for bees to sip 
He turned in irritation 

And stung the rosy lip. 

Then Love, who first discovered 
The meaning of a dart, 

Arose intent to punish 

The author of his smart. 

He seized the small tormentor 

And crushed him on a flower, 
Since when the meadow orchis 
Bears witness to that hour ; 
For when Love punched the culprit 
With magic finger, he 
Imprinted on the orchis 
The miage of the bee 1 
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EASTERN THOUGHT ANU WR^TRRX 

THR(^TXX;V. 

W HEN Darwin formulated the theory of the origin and 
differentiation of species, and the law^ of evolution.” like 
Aaron's rod in the Hebrew scriptures, swallowed up a number of 
* other ones, and even raised its head 'against some of the major 
dogmas of western theology, there was much tumult in the pulpits 
of Christendom, and I, in common with many thousands of innocent 
worshippers, was taught to believe that the arch-enemy of the race, 
Satan, had found a formidable rival in the person of the bald-headed, 
long-bearded, mild-mannered naturalist. 

After a while the tumult subsided. Thinkers inside the creeds 
began to apprehend what the Darwinian theory” really involved. 
An adjustment of formularies took place. The law of evolution 
could not be denied ; the question became, how to explain it, with 
all due condescension, from the standpoint of dogmatic theology • 
This was not long in being accomplished; and to-day the law of 
e^mlution is a$ freely expounded as if it was one of the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, from pulpits that have hardly 
forgotten enthusiastic denunciations of the law and its titular 
discoverer. \ 

But the Coamiic process is not given to the adoption of half mea¬ 
sures. Evolutirtn had been weighed in the balances of official Christi¬ 
anity, and had not been found wanting. One good turn deserves 
another, and Christianity had to step into the balances of evolution 
to be tested according to the new-found law\ The finding is not yet 
announced : tip case is sub jndice. What the verdict will h® 
will depend, not on Christianity (I speak of its Protestant 
side), but on the willingness or otherwise of its exponents to 
adapt the intellectual moulds in which the dogmatic expression 
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of ineffable truth is cast, to the impacts of the external 
universe, and by that adaptation to allow the spiritual essence 
to show itself in compelling beauty. 

Already the signs of a great coming re>adjustment are 
discernible ; and it is a fact of the utmost significance that the 
beginnings of that re-adjustment—which finds its special utterance 
in the pulpit of the City Temple, London, and in the new League 
of Progressive Tho,ught and Social Service—have been coincident 
with the dissemination, in the West, of knowledge with regard 
to the religious dnd philosophic thought of the East. To what 
extent E-ast is influencing West will, 1 hope, be evident from the 
following general statement of the attitude of the New Theological 
movement in relation to dogma and conduct. 

The Christian is nurtured in the belief that in the 
Bible there is to be found all that is necessary loi the present 
life and foi the life that is to come. With this claim no 
liberal Christian will quarrel, nor, for that matter, will any 
student of the deeper meanings of universal leligion. But through 
the identification of two widely different things- truth as it is 
apprehended by the clarified spiritual vision, and its expftssion 
in terms of the intellect—the claim to a complete, t,xclusive, and 
final revelation of “the will of God” is extended to cover its 
clothing in dogma. The liberal Christian, however,/has dabbled 
in the science of psychology. He has watched the processes of 
his own mind, and he has learned the truth that levelation from 
the spiritual planes of his being is conditioned, limited, and distorted 
by the instrument of its manifestation. He appke.*, this truth 
to all life, and discovers that while, on the one hand, it/explains much 
that hitherto bad been inexplicable in Christ an dogma, on the other 
hand, it admits within the circle of divine revelation^nuch that had 
hitherto been excluded. By grasping clearly the Imman limitations 
inevitable in the nature of things imposed on re>'tiatiou, and by 
apprehending also the operation o* evolution in the .mstrumeuls, 
he has found a means of reconciliation between' the sanguinary 
Old Testament conception of Deity as formulated by a lowly- 
developed tribe, and the New Testament ideal of at God of Love; 
and when he hears the Blessed Lord Krishna say, ^‘He who knoweth 
me is liberated from all sin,” he does not turn ^way from him 
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and call him a heathen blasphemer, but recognises the same inner 
universal voice as said through the lips of the Christ, “ Come unto 
Me and I will give you rest.” 

Here we find the beginning of the end of Christian missions 
in the East as at present regarded and conducted. To the orthodox 
Christian, the taking of the gospel ’’ to the heathen—by which 
is meant the entire world outside Christianity—is a matter of urgent 
importance. In his assemblages for worship he sings : 

The heathen perish, day by day 
Thousands on thousands pass away, 

O Christian ! to their rescue fly, 

F’reach Jesus to them ere they die. 

Believing that unless they profess faith in the actual death 
of an actual person, they will be shut out of a place called heaven 
for ever, he subscribes to missionary funds, and he reads with joy 
of the turning of some denizen of “ India’s coral strand from 
the worship of false gods to serving the only true God. In all 
this he is perfectly sincere : it is the logical outcome of the 
belief in an exclusive revelation of the only way whereby men 
may attain to a state of happiness after death. 

But the liberal Christian is rapidly giving up this idea. He 
is beginning to see what is involved in the findings of comparative 
research into religions. Moreover, he marks a sharp distinction 
between religion as a rule of life, and theology as a mould of thought. 
In his future attitude towards foreign missions he will differ 
from the orthodox Christian by regarding it as a matter oi minor 
importance w'hether a principle of the universe and his own soul has 
apprehended '^n the East as Brahma, or in the West as the first person 
of the Christian Trinity- His missionary efforts on the theological 
side will be in yhe nature of an interchange of the significances 
of main doctr; les, their parallels in symbology, their cognates 
in personality, and the recognition of their essential unity. The 
liberal Christiai is, however, at one with his orthodox brother in 
effort for puri£y of conduct in himself as well as in others. He 
acknowledges yie force of the command : “ Go ye into all the 
world and pre: ch the gospel to every creature,” but he insists 
on the other pa; t of the command—“beginning first at Jerusalem." 
This he applies to home, and in conformity with the definite 
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instructions of his Master, Jesus, he is on fire with zeal for the 
elevation of humanity, and in this respect he may for a time 
regard the practical application of his faith as more admirable than 
the eastern renunciation of action. In truth each has something 
to learn from the other. In the past, the lack of discrimination 
between the essential and the accidental or secondary contents 
of the Bible has led to enormities of conduct and appalling 
inconsistencies. Ip mediaeval times nine million women were 
burned to death by authority of the Old Testament command : 
“Thou shall not* suffer a witch to live,” and this in face of the 
spirit and the letter of the teaching of Jesus. In lingland, Henry 
VIII. put to death both Catholics and Protestants, the former 
for not acknowledging him as the supreme head of the Church 
in England, the latter for not accepting the Catholic dogma. 
To-day the enormities of conduct are less obvious, the inconsistencies 
more subtle. But still they are there, and the liberal Christian 
sees no difference between the devastation of a county by 
William of Normandy, and the starving of thousands of human 
beings through the operation of a social system, based not on 
mutual Service but on mutual spoliation, a system which the 
church not merely condones but patronizes, and which the liberal 
regards as diametrically opposed to the teaching whose interpreta¬ 
tion and administration the church has arrogated to herself. 

Here we touch the main revolutionary impulse of the new 
western movement. It no longer serves to say to the liberal 
Christian, when he appeals for the carrying into practice of the 
injunctions of the Sermon on the Mount, that times have changed 
since Jesus uttered his sublime beatitudes, and that modern conditions 
render complete obedience to them exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible. Gently but firmly he replies that times and conditions 
have got to change back again, and he is going to se|e that they do. 
In private life, in civic life, in national life, in international relation' 
ships, he has begun to exert a deliberate influence towards the 
evolution of laws and institutions that will give expression to the 
highest, not the basest, qualities of humanity, and provide an 
environment calculated to stimulate and develop to their utmost 
every worthy faculty of the units that constitute the national 
organism. He will no longer merely pray, “ Thy will be done ’*: 
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he is setting about doing it. He has discovei*ed that the supreme 
need of the world is a vivid realization of the solidarity of the 
universe; for in such a realization he sees that the barriers of 
sects and creeds will find their destruction, and the inherent divinity 
of humanity will shine forth. 

Paul himself, the great raystic-intellectualist of the early 
Christian church, saw and uttered this; but with bewildering 
perversity his utterance on the subject is either ignored or 
sophisticated out of existence. To the Christians of Corinth he 
could not impart the deeper meanings of tl^ faith while one 
called himself “of Paul,’' and another ^‘ot Apollos." Himself 
and his brother apostle he regarded as merely the external agents 
for the stimulation into activity of qualities already existent. ** Paul 
may plant, Apollos may water, but it is God that gives the increase,” 
he wrote, and in that statement the liberal Christian finds llie 
enunciation of the doctrine of divine immanence, a doctrine 
which is the western parallel of the eastern doctrine expressed in the 
words of Krishna; All actions are wiought by the qualities 
(gunas) of nature only. The self, deluded by separateness 
(Ahamkara) thinketh, ‘ I am the doer,' " 

Id this doctrine is involved a considerable renovation of dogma 
in relation to responsiliility, free-will, and punishment. Already 
the trend towards an optimistic determinism and a restatement of 
the doctrine of vicarious atonement, has been detected and duly 
labelled, and the exponent of the “new theology” and his 
followers are enjoying the customary experience of church ostracism^ 
which is the modern version o) the gibbet and the stake of four 
centuries ago. 

To sum the situation up in a sentence : the aim of the new 
theological ihovement is practically to banish dogma, and to carry 
the teaching of Jesus into full practice, relying on the fundamental 
principle of the oneness of all things as a manifestation of the 
Divine Mind' working out a beneficent cosmic purpose whose 
beginning an4 end are beyond the horizon of comprehension of 
finite minds. 
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THE ISLANDS OF THE BLEST. 


Makinc; of a Pkoagogue. 

T hey have a proverb in the Islands ol the Blest, “ To improve 
the dinner, improve the cook," and when, generations ago, 
they became dissatisfied with the moral and physical condition of the 
average product of their schools and colleges, they went to the 
fountain-head, the teacher. In this dim and distant past (when 
these Islands were called the Dreary Isles) education was far too 
literary, too merely intellectual; and under an examination system 
the labours of teachers had become purely instructional. So far 
were they from the light, indeed, that it bad come to be considered 
universally that education was the acquirement ot knowledge. In 
effect the teacher said to his pupil : “ For your body I care nothing, 
ol your soul 1 know nothing, with your intelligence I am concerned 
nothing but in so far as the Memory side of it is hypertrophied. 
My duty is to prepare you for examinations, to get you marks, and 
there are no marks given for character or physique and precious few 
for originality and intelligence. Therefore learn, cram, repeat, and 
above all remember^ Whether you understand is a minor considera¬ 
tion." Naturally, the results of this system were ruinous, and 
frequently he who was honoured as a brilliant examinee was but a 
poor parrot—with a parrot's memory and a parrot's intelligence and 
character. As a rule, these prize specimens were never heard of 
again, for when they went forth into the world they found that 
initiative, observation, inventiveness, originality of mind, reliability, 
steadfastness, punctuality, pluck, self-reliance of character, and 
health and strength of body, were essentials of success; and 
these qualities are not fostered by the system of memory 
examination. They found a profound and detailed knowledge of 
62 
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text-books of singularly little value, of almost as little value 
as their employers found the owners of the knowledge to be. 
•Ajnd so at last the Islanders awoke to the fact that education 
must mean education of character, education of body, and education 
of the whole intellect, instead of education of one branch of the 
intellect, namely, the memory. 

Certain among them said, Character is the thing. We must 
give the boys moral stamina and grit. What shall we do ? And 
others replied, Teach religion in the schools,'^ but it was pointed 
out to these that in the first place it was imposkble, as there were 
twenty religions in some schools, and the State could neither 
proclaim one nor teach all; and that, in the second place, it was 
sometimes a little difficult to see the connection between certain 
religions and morality, for the followers of some of these religions 
appeared to be moral in spite of them rather than because of them. 
Then these tenacious believers in the efficacy of religion of any soil, 
said, “ With regard to the first objection, call a Commission ol 
learned representatives of these religions and let them formulate 
a code of fundamental belief, ethics and teachings common to 
them all, and let this be taught in the schools. With regard to the 
second objection, ‘eliminate the immoral part.” But they were 
answered finally thus : " Your Commission would produce nothing 
acceptable to any single sect except the merest platitudes and 
truisms. Moreover, it would most probably proceed from bitter 
words to heavy blows, and as likely as not be a fruitful cause of 
rioting in the streets, perhaps bloodshed and civil war. As for 
eliminating the immoral part of some religions, nothing would be 
left thereafter. It would not be expurgation but destruction.’’ 
And the Ruler of the Islands, who cared ,for mone of these things oi 
religiosity, smiled and said, “By the mercy of God, we will mi 
be present at the sessions of this Commission, if it sits.” But it 
never did, for this party was in a very small minority and its voice 
was drowned by that of a much larger party, wffio said, “ Give 
definite and specific moral education in the schools. Set aside a 
portion of the time-table for moral lessons. Let there be prepared 
moral text-books of printed piety, and cheap guides to goodliness. 
Surely, by means of texts, proverbs, stories, exhortations and 
preaching, boys will become good,” and they formed a Moral 
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Instruction League. Wiser men, however, pointed out to this party 
that a ship is of little use without sailors, that treatises on the art 
of war will not win battles without soldiers, and that moral teau;^-* 
books are not of much use without the right men to expound them t 
faithfully and with zeal. yioxQOv^ij iXxdXrjohii you have got the$i; 
mefit they need no moral texL-books, And they were right. And 
because they hit upon the truth, and acted upon their beliefs, 
the Dreary Islands became tlie Islands of the Blest, for all the 
inhabitants were in t me perfect men and women, neither gods nor 
devils. So the first step was to find the right men and then to teach 
them how to educate. And these men quickly pointed out to the 
leaders of the Islanders that to have time for physical and moral 
and mental training, examinations must be abohshe i; and further, 
that no boy, teacher or parent would feel that anything but cram 
could be legitimate under the system of examination ; and that no 
one, boy or teacher, could give his attention to moral training seeing 
that no marks, or examination success, ox kudos, was to be got thereby. 
What human being could be expected to give his thoughts to ethics 
while others are stealing a march on him towards the top of the 
examination-list ? 

And so examinations were abolished, and education" at once, 
and for the first time, became education. 

But in the first place, and the second place, and ihe third place 
and all the time, the Islanders regard the teacher, the real and true 
educator and developer of the 3'oung, as the one thing needful in 
education, and the one great essential. More time, care and expense 
IS devoted to his production than to that ol the doctor even, for 
they think that he who cures the body is not more important than 
he who trains it, and trams the mmd and character as well. 

In the first place, one or twm boys ol eighteen, who have passed 
tbrongh the secondary school, are annually selected in each school 
as future teachers. They aie chosen with great care as being of the 
highest character, of good physique and skill in manly games, and 
of good ability. Very many more apply than are needed, for the 
teacher’s is a highly paid and highly respected profession m the 
Islands of the Blest. These boys spend another year in their 
schools and are called teacher-candidates, and during this year they 
devote four days of the week to the study of the teaejhing methods Of 
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the masters, and two days to the revisional continuation of their 
former school-work, that they may not fall behind as pupils 
themselves. The headmaster of the school permits them to give 
lessons themselves to certain classes in certain subjects, under his 
supervision. They hold the position of monitors or prefects and 
help generally in the school work. It is thought that by an early 
introduction in their own schools, where tliey know the boys and 
masters, to their future duties and difficulties, they gain confidence 
and habit, and make better school-masters than those who entered 
the profession at a mature age. And, moreover, it is thus seen 
whether they hate any naturnl aptitude for thus, the hiffhest of all 
professions. 

After a 5'eur of this probation, during which they are narrowly 
watched by the headmaster, they go to College. Not as in the 
bad old times to waste three years in learning that which was nof 
worth knowing, that they might write ‘‘ B.A.” to their names, but 
to continue the education of mind, body and character, and to 
learn to be schoolmasters. Often it happens that the headmaster 
of the High School (himself, of course, an educational expert) says to 
the candidate-teacher, “ I cannot send you to the Teachers’ College. 
You are honest and earnest, keen and intelligent, painstaking and 
industrious, but you are not cut out for a school-master. You have 
the wrong personality, you are uninteresting to children, and you 
cannot make yourself interesting. You do not like them, nor do 
they like you. You lack the first essentia! of a school-master, 
sympathy, and you are attracted to the profession for its rewards 
alone, and not by any love for it. Give it up.’* So there is a 
process of most careful selection of those who enter the Teachers’ 
College, for first are they chosen for character, physique, and 
mentality to be teacher-candidates, and then for personality and 
natural adaptation to be Collegians. 

And in tlie College ( as in all other Colleges ) lliey are educated 
for nine hours daily ; three mentally, three morally, and three 
physically—uiuler which lust heading is included technically and 
vocationalh, This nine hours’ work includes all the work done, for 
there is no huruing of midnight oil to cram for examinations, and it 
includes organised games and muscular training. The remaining 
fifteen hours of the day are given to sleep, meals and recreation. 
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such as the reading of chosen literature, chess, debating, games, and 

walking abroad. 

During the three hours of mental education, literary studies 
are continued for the development and training of the observation, 
reasoning and memory, and Psychology, Child-study, the History 
of the Science and Art of Education, and of great educationists, 
forms part of the literary work. 

During the thre^ hours of moral education, lectures in mental 
and Moral Science are‘ given, and the pupils consider and examine 
many and various creeds and philosophies. Gems of classic 
literature are studied with a view to moral education, and history 
is an important subject ol the course, but it is scientific and 
speculative. As much time is devoted to the consideration of what 
might or would have happened had the actors been men of different 
character as to that of what did happen. Memory plays no part 
in this time of moral training. The sole object of the Professors is 
character-forming. 

During part of the three hours of physical (technical, vocational, 
or professional) education, the students put inlo practice the 
theory of education which they have studied in the mental ” hours. 
Each teaches a class in the presence of the Professor of Prac tical 
Teaching and the other students, and his work is criticised very 
fully by the students after the departure of the class. It is then 
criticised by the Professor and forms the theme of a lecture. 
Muscular education and compulsory organised games, of course, 
find a place in the time-table. 

But the great central idea of the whole Institution is Influence, 
The Principal and Staff are most carefully selected, almost solely 
with a view to their influence upon young men. They are all 
ent^siasts, devotees, and philanthropists in the besc sense of the 
worn, and they live among their pupils and are much with them 
in the lecture-room, the playing fields, the debating-hall, the 
common-room, and on their walks and excursions. Not under any 
system of espionage or control, but because it is their recognised 
duty and delight to influence^ and not merely to occasionally lecture 
in a cold and impersonal way. (In the bad old days, one said “ He 
lectured" as one says “ It rains," and the he" and the “ it" were 
about on a par of actuality. One might have said “ It lectured/ 
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and He rains” without much disturbance of mental presentation, 
for the lecturer who lectured was too often as human, living, 
accessible and helpful as the “ it ” which rams.) Nor did the 
students consider any undertaking to be enjoyable without the 
presence of the Professors. 

The Principal of the College is considered to hold a unique posi¬ 
tion in the Islands of the Blest. For they s^.y, “ Influence of this man 
can make or mat the reality of the College.” The Professors will 
take their tone from linn. His influence on t\iem and the students 
can be all-powerful. Thus he will influence the staff, the staff will 
influence the students, and the students will go forth when fit, and 
will influence “ the rising genet ation,' who will be the fathers of the 
next. They pm their faith on the personal influence of strong men 
and not on moral text-books in the Island*- of the Blest. For these 
strange people hold that moral text-booKs are things of paper and 
print; moral lessons things of wind and words ; racial inspections 
thmgs of spying and peeping, and the f.ithei ol all hiimbuir, fraud 
and priggery. But they think that the influence of fine men, stou* 
honourable men, men of intellecl, character .md pli*^sique,sportsmen 
and gentlemen is living, is a force for good, and the om and onh 
’ttwans of hv( moia! fdinahon. In the Islands of the Blest 
they want the children to grow uj), fu^l of sUrhuj^ Uiadfaisi 
rhatai.Uti secondly, of healthy muscular physique, and thirdly, of 
bright, original intellect. And they leuh^- that cliaiactei m the 
\eacher must precede chaiactei in the pupil, ?iid Iheielore rathe 
colleges for the makimr ol pedagogii *s, cn i acter-lormiag by 
personal influence is the keynote. 

Thus when some man has become famous for his character, his 
unnsiul peisonahty, his magnetic influence, they do not say, ‘^This 
man should be our Archbishop or Piemiei,” but “ Plus man should 
be the Principal of a College for the making of those who are the 
making of ihe nation ' Foi they think that m this position bis 
influence will be felt the most widely, and that he will be as 
leaven in the lump, 01 as the stone that causes the ever-widening 
npple-circles ol the pond. 

And such a man mu&t be no mer' perambulating eiicyclopecdia^ 
no mere walkmg-mteiiigence, with mighty dome of forehead 
surmounting a pathetically weak face with its bleared eyes and 
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saggiirg li^s. He must be a man, not a person merely of Eut^opean 
reputation for his fine writing,” but a man of great personal tn^^mce 
for his forcefulness, all-round ability, love of his work and Of hi^ 
fellow-men. No crank, no slave-driver, no result-winner, no leisured 
salary-snatcher, no sloppy sentimentalist, but a man of sti%ng and 
high influence who is prepared to live with and for his pupils, An4 
such men are easily found in these Islands, for their educational 
system (which I outlined last month) produces them abundantly* 
Of such are the staff, and into such do the students grow, and thus 
towards this type do the children whom they teach approximate. 

Three years is the minimum course foi the students at the 
Teachers’ Colleges, At the end of this period there is no examination, 
but during the last three months each student teaches for six hours 
daily under supervision, and his work is, of course, in mental, mora 
and physical education. At the end of this period the Principal 
says to him, “ You aie fit to be a teacher ; here is your diploma 
saying that 1 testif}’^ to the fact,” or “ You are unfit to bo a teacher 
yet, and must remain longer, or abandon the idea.” 

Thev do not carefully train a man for three years, and then 
ask an utter stranger, who has never seen him, to say ol him what 
they already know to be true, or (as more often happens^ to say 
what they know to be untrue, after a brief examination. Nor do 
they say throughout these years, ‘*Do i.ol try to please of course, 
but to please the awful stranger, the evauiinet. We will discover 
his fads, fancies and follies and cater for them. You must so conduct 
yourselves foi three years that you may in one week of steady 
scribbling placate and propitiate this Being. That is what you are 
here for, and not to become fine inen^ good mci' of > onr hands and 
brains and chaiacteis.” 

Can an examiner assess Personality, Enthusiasm, Love of Kind, 
Magnetic Influence, Insight, Tact, Piotessional Ability, Character 
and the other mental, temperamental, moral and physical attributes 
that go to the making of a pedagogue f IJah ! 

^ And during their career the whole of their professional train in 
tends to the making of character-formers, body-builders, and mind- 
trainers, and renders it impossible that any of the students should 
go forth obsessed with the horrible, destructive unspeakable idea 
that teaching is the hurling of facts, the filling up with information 
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the hypertrophy of the memory, the neglect of character and 
physique, and the preparation through stress and strain for the 
facing of some uninstructed, wildly amateurist examiner, whose 
friends have found him a job, and who knows as much about 
examination as about the laying of submarine mines. 

And the oldest and wisest of the Principals (who are recruited 
from the Staffs) become Inspectors of Training Colleges and visit 
them for purposes of co-ordination and to help them. They spread 
among all any new idea developed in one, and give the benefit of 
their great experience to jmunger men. And do they enter, solemnly 
consulting a Code, and say, Under Sub-Section 1078 of Chapter 
XLIX. of Part XVIII. you should be doing thus and thus, at this 
hour of the day"? No, for in the Islands of the Blest it is realised 
that the only fit and proper person to draw up a scheme of work 
for his College is the educational expert who is going to do that 
work, and they know that education lies not in schemes and codes 
and time-tables, but in men. In fact, one of these Islanders long 
ages ago said, when seeking a simile on this point, " Do you 
suppose that if ex'ery ship and gun oj the British Nary were handed 
lo-morrow to the Fiji IsLanders^ that the Fiji Navy would then be 'the 
greatest Navy in the world f Or that the British could not go and 
beat them on rafts and planks and ken-coops ? Tlren why pin your 
faith to codes, rules and regulations, moral lessons, text-books, 
guides and schemes ? Get the me?if they will soon provide the 
schemes. Of what avail the grandest paper organisation in tbt 
world without the men to run it? Cannot you grasp the essentiality 
and predominance of the Personal Equation? You must have the men 
with the power, will and freedom to execute. You must train and trust 
the teacher. And you must let him be a teacher, and not a vile cram¬ 
mer. * Influence' should be written in letters of gold on all your 
pedagogic seminaries, and ‘Influence’ should be the keynote of your 
educational system. The influence of great men on chosen men, 
and the influence of these chosen men on boys.'’ And as he 
resumed his seat it is said that (being a man of strong feeling 
and plain policy) he murmured in continuation, “and damn 
examinations and the fool who invented them to prostitute Educa¬ 
tion,” But we may hope that he did not so far forget what is due 
to Pretty Ways and Mincing Means. 
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And it is beyond all doubt t’lat the Islanders are justified 
ot the educational faith that was in them. For they make 
pedagogues in the Islands of the Blest who turn out the finished 
article, strong in character, strong in body, and strong in mind, and 
this is all they want them to be. They excuse them if they do 
not know the date of the death of the Aunt of Amen-Hotep the 
Twenty-fourth, of the Nineteenth Dynasty, late of Egypt. 


Bombay. 


PHRCIVAL WKJIN 


A SNA'rCH FROM HAFi;:^. 


0 weary not thy head 
With subtle things 
My friend : the tangle 
Of this universe 
Can never be unravelled. 

Better speak 
Of the sweet Singer and 
The ruby Wine. 
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SOME URGENT AND PRACTICABLE SOCIAL 

REFORMS AMDN('r HTNDTTS. 

“The nature of uvcivtliinpf ib nest '.een m its smallest portions.’’’ 

—Aristotlb. 

I T IF a happy sign that Indians arc now shaking themselves from tlie 
meshes of moibid lelhargv and cold indifference in matters of 
national concern, which had so long been their regrettable characteristic. 
A huge wave of excHeinent an^l rigitition is suiging over the length and 
breadth of th<- hnd and outsiders are wondering whereto it will lead. 
Men’s rnhids are now in a violeni hirment lu de\ ising way.s and means to 
bring about the belated reoUtir..-lion ni then country’s prosperity. They 
arc awakening to the fact that India ts m a state of hopeless stagnation, 
that many cortoding evils have been fast eating into her system, that 
her vitality is decaying, her life blood being corrupted. But in this 
feiment there unhappiK mixed up much that is fantastic and 
visionary, much that is violent and ievolutionary. There has conic into 
being a large section of peofilc who believe that the present system of 
Govcrunient is responsible for the evils under which India is groaning, 
and that the only remedy is the granting of political privileges. Some 
ioolish, rtiischiexous and half-demenled persons—though they are 
fortunately veiy feu —even gothc length of advocating violent and revolu¬ 
tionary measui es in securing tlieir political goal, and the result has been the 
perpetration c i dastardly outrages tiiat threaten to cast a serious blot on 
the fair naim of peacelul India ; .ind it ohould, therefore, be the first akn 
of exet-y well-wibhei of India to crush this revolutionary spirit from the 
beginning. 

But theie is toitunately a fairly k'rge number of educated Indians 
who, not allowing their minds t > be decayed by chimerical ideas, firmly 
believe that India is not yet in a fit itatc to manage her own affairs, that 
the evils with which India issuffeiing are mainly social and industrial, 
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that unltfss thoa© evils are remedied political progreaa ia only a dfeam 
and tlJat comprehensive internal reform is necessary, and a pe|fk)d of 
critical equipment and strict probation has tf) be gone through to fit 
ourselves to be deserving recipients of reasonable political concessions* I 
firmly believe that it is only by so^,lal, leligious and industrial reforms 
that the regeneration of India is possible, ind the object of tlie following 
article is, therefore, to show what are the nvist crying evils amOngSt US 
that press foi uigent reform and to suggest certain practicable remedied 
for removing them. 

T ha\e hence thought it necessary fo di<iw the attention of right* 
thinking educ ited Inch ins to the fact Lhit i1 substantial progress is 
desired, we ''hould lay an extensixe and solid foundatioi^ toi the effective 
working of higher industrial and religious reforms by inc'estigaling into 
the condition of tht masses and improving it and preparing the masses to 
be ft instiumerits ami co-opeiatois in the development of thoii country’* 
resources. I believ^e that unless the masses in tbe molTusil aie improved 
by bringing to ihfit notice the defects in their work, in the modes of 
then hfc, lu thou casU-nis uid ini'mers, an I by jiointing out to them the 
necessity and urgf*pt.y of 'hen t iking part in «iti)^ing out reforms, ill a 
way that would not jai against tlieii leligious feelings and interests, 
higher social 'ind industrial deveK'pment will not be easily attainable. 
Tht lefoinn tJrat I am going to J4geit aieof thi-. t >; - and they have 
only to be properIv explained to bt readily adopted. 

The industri.»i and religion-^ reforms th il hive hitlieito been 
discussed and soughf to be earned out, though of ihe best type, have 
been confined to presidency towns, the points tclating io ihent hdve 
been too difficult to be appichended by tlie nnssc:., and henC^ the 
disappointing lesiilts. b’oi instance, reforms rel iting to religion and 
marriages took their initiative in presidency tiwns, but the masses did. not 
know them, the priestly clashes .ver<* not won o/er to the side of the 
reformers, and the people* were ignorant of the advantages and th<-* 
urgency of the reform^ '.uggested. Theu* vvt^ no vernaciilar press able to 
give wide publicity to the topics under di,cussion in aw easy st^dc, 
couched in simple aigurnent'^, reiehirig the h-arts of the masses, and 
hence the opposition to the many excellent social and religious lefornts 
These disappointing icsalts should teach us where the mistake lay, and 
this conviction vvill facilitate the appreciation of the potentialities cif 
^he reforms 1 aci\c-calc I '■hall confine myself here to a discussion 
of industrial refoims. 

There has been n > variety of occupation among u-, and this fact 
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accounts for most of us sticking to professions whic)i are not paying and 
which are perhaps hopelessly overcrowded. Tlie occupations of 
pleaders and Government servants were in the beginning very inviting, 
and there was naturally a rush for them unmindful of the principle of 
demand and supply, until at last we have riow awakened to the fact that 
they are not worth while pursuing. The same has been the case with 
other professions as well, for example, that of money-lending and dealing 
in precious metals, &c. 

The real remedy again-jt these results is a principle of natural 
■selection of professions. Some professions require a large investment of 
money and the possession of certain natural qualifications. For instance, 
the profession ol a pleader requires fluency, a ready wit, intense 
application to work and means to gel the training in law. It is high time 
that men who do not believe that they possess these (jualificaiions should 
not think of following these professions. If this had been borne in mind, 
many unsuccessful plea.lers would not have come into existence, and the 
energy they have wa.srcd would have been applied in channels where it 
was wanted and shone to the benefit of such persons and the community 
Whereas, as a maitei ot fact, many poor persons try to follow that 
profession and blight their prospects or become total failiire^ even if they 
happen to pass the qualifying examinations. As the profession of 
pleaders was paying some years bai.k, many poir persons have been 
trying to get the training in it even by incuinng debts, but in the end 
they will find that l he indebtedness is a burden wh.ch ihcy cannot discharge 
and that the prospect of getting a profitable earning is rnerel}- a chimera- 
Similar reasoning would apply to young men o; -nedincre ability who 
are studying in different colleges for getting degree- m arts and science 
with a view to enter Government service. 

With regard to money-lending, this has been toe profession of most 
of OUT people seeing that it requires the least woi Jt was capable ot 
yielding large profits, though variable and precariuu-, with a small capital. 
In proportion a.s education has been opening the eyes ol the masses 
and agriculturists tn the evils of indebtedness and to the malpractices of 
the monied classes, .md in proportion as profits in this branch aye 
becoming less, the claims of money-lenders is gradually narrowing, though 
others, like pensioners, who are expected to know better, are taking 
their place, but they too will in time see clearly their mistakes in the 
calculations of their expected profits after the enthusiasm of the 
beginning has subsided and feel the necessity of systematic work in that 
rade. The same remark applies to dealers in precious metals and stones. 
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Agriculture, which is the only important and extensive occupation 
of the country, has been neglected and rack-renting has been the 
deplorable cause of the poverty of the masses. Rack-fentiUef is Ih ^ts 
turn due to the owners of lands being idlers and expecting all their 
wants to be supplied from the rents of their lands. The result has been 
that lands are let at proverbially high rents, the cultivators knowingly 
agree to pay high rents as they have no other means of livelihood than 
agriculture, and are, therefore, unable to pay th j rents, the landlords are 
unable to recover them and both are miserable for want of means of 
subsistence and are oftentimes driven to have recourse to questionable 
means of getting sustenance. To remedy this appalling state of things it 
is absolutely necessary to go to the root of the evil. Landlords must 
know that there should be a limit to what they can exact and 
cultivators must be in a position to exact moderate terms from their 
landlords, and these results can only be achieved by proper education, 
both moral and religious. 

It should be taught as sinful in anyone to get services without giving 
proper remuneration, and if this first principle be firmly fixed m every 
one’s mind, owners of land would not be so unreasonably exorbitant 
in their demands of rents simply because they are landlords. They 
would then see the necessity and duty of leaving some margin of 
profit to their tenant-', at least sufficient tor their uiainienance which 
would induce Liiem to be good tillers of the soil, and do their work with 
whole-heartedness and with a view to improve cultivation and make lands 
yield profit to themselves. The full sway of this principle would induce 
(»wners of lands not to depend solely upon the income of their lands, if of 
a limited extent, but to do some other work to give them the full 
complement of income necessary to keep up their style of life. 

In order that this principle may be grasped by e\^oryone it is 
necessary that both landlords and cultivators should receive appropriate 
education as to what profits Jifferent sorts of lands would yield, what 
would be the cost of cultivation and what the labour of the cultivator 
and what the profit, after Government assessment is paid and provision is 
made for the up-keep of ilie fertility of the soil, and the maintenance of 
agricultural stock. This would require a thorough remodelling of 
the present system primary education. The primary education 

at present imparted is not such as to inculcate the principles 
J am advocating. Primary schools in villages and agricultural towns 
should teach elementary lessons in agriculture from the beginning. 
It is the experient e of every observer that agriculturists do not put their 
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children to school because they are of opinion that the education given in 
our schools is not of a nature calculated to give them proper training 
in their work, and the time come when lessons in agriculture 
ought to be taught when such children have not to go to the 
fields to help their paiems. An hour in the morning and an hour or 
two in the evening would be the best time for them to attend classes to 
get tuition only m agiiculLuie, and steps should be taken to gi\e Such 
lessons at such hours. They hav'e no time to learn othei things, and it is 
necessary to give facilities to them to learn only that much, leaving the 
rest of primary education to their more fortunate brethren, taking care, 
however, to instruct them m the general principles of morality and duty 
along with lessons in agriculture. 

It should be made the duty of those who deiive their livelihood from 
the income of lands to know something about agiicultnre, and Tnamdarsand 
others who hold l^iids at a quit rent and who do not discharge any direct 
duty for that concession should be compelled to see that their lands are 
well cultivated and that the tenants cultivating them receive appropriate 
wages and reasonable profit on theii work. If every one be taught to 
remember that he has no business to live in the world without doing some 
productive work, that lie should Ire regular, punctual and honest, that 
be has the three-fold duty of maintaining himself and his dependents, of 
doing some little service to the community to which he belongs, however 
insignificant it may be, and of supporting and aiding the Government 
through whose protection he lives and has facilities for pursuing his 
profession and deriving profits therefrom, 1 think there would not be such 
a chaotic state of things among the landowners as at piesent. 

The same remark would apply to other big landovvneis. If they be 
educated to remember that the estate they possess is a ti ust in their 
hands foi which they are accountable to God, Government, and the 
community, that it is their business to help the cause of the improvement 
<ii the lot of their tenants and dependents, that tlie wealth they may 
accutnulate is not meant entnely for hoarding oi mis-spending or for 
exclusive personal enjoyment, there would be a vast impi ovenicnt in the 
lot of the masses of this country. Neglecting their concerns, disrcgardiri|[ 
the training and cippoitunity for maintaining their status and affluence,^ 
many of our Zamindat^- have been gradually dwindling into a state of in* 
capacity and povei ty tfiei eby rendering themselves and 1 heir tenants poor 
and helpless. The mode by which they can advance their own and their 
cOunlry*s interests has been already dealt with, and 1 have only to add that,^ 
it is their duty to introduce improved implements of husbandry and boring 
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machines to remedy the uncertainty of rain and to multiply Well’s and 
tanks to improve horticulture, which in these days of inc||eased demand 
for fruit and vegetables is more paying than formerly. Added to this 
their own taking some part personally in the production of wealthy 
restraining their propensities for gambling in litigation and for othtar 
unprofitable and wasteful ways of life, would make them much better off 
than now. 

Our wise Government has been doing its pai by giving Tagai loans, 
making model farms, holding agricultural exhibitions, and teaching the 
science of agiiculture in the way best suited to the rcquiremeuLs of the 
country and the people, and establishing and developing agricultural 
banks, A good deal more is required to be done by the educated 
people themselves to supplement the efforts of Goveniineiil and bring 
about the expected leforms. The duty of educated Indians m this 
matter lies in educating their neighbours in the chief points ot agricultural 
operations. The duty would imply their own studying the subject, and 
what subject would bemoie enteilaining and fraught with more beneficial 
results than a siiidy of agriculture in leisure moments? Their duty 
would also consist in giving the masses some mlorination about thrift, 
cleanliness, hygiene, and the ways and means ot turning out profits from 
agriculture and avoiding litigation. It would be the duty of educated 
people also to find out and reform those who live by fcrneiKing litigation 
without doing anything in the matter of production. The duty of 
educated land-owners in this connection woeM be to study agriculture, 
make model farms and gardens^ and siudy what improvements m 
manuring and rotation of ciopa are possible in their part of the country, 
and to arrive at a correct estimate of the cost of cultivation, the wages of 
agriculturists and the profits to be expected from land, to suggest to 
agriculturists ways of earning money to supplement their income frorrt^ 
agriculture, and devise, and so far as in them lies to supply, work foi such 
earning; and last of all to suggtst to Government the undertaking of 
useful works in their neighbourhood for giving additional work to the 
agricultural and similar classes. 

^ Another easily remediable defect in our society is the total failure ot 
smi^U land-holders to cultivate their own lands. In this connection 
Brahmins can derive great benefit. There are numerous famines of 
middle-class Brahmins in the moffusil and even in big towns who 
depend entirely on the income of their lands for their support. Then 
holdings are small and it is a suicidal policy for them to let iheii 
lands out to others and to do no work themselves. Many petty 
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atandars and priests belong to this class. They do no other work, 
to supplemeni the income of their landed property, to be able to 
plead that they have no lime to cultivate their own lands. If, instead 
of letting out their lands, they were themselves to take to tilling, they 
could appropriate the wages which go to their tenants and would themselves 
be profitably engaged, and get at any rate double the income from their 
lands. Instead of doing so, they glory in being lazy, pining over their 
poverty, and running into debt which in time takes awa 3 '^ ti.cir lands and 
leaves them in irremediable poverty. Is it not the duty of educated 
people to induce such pett^’ land-holders to till their own lands and 
enrich and benefit themselves and society? Where lies the shame in 
tilling one’s own land and easily acquiring a good deal of income'^ 
Instances from Puranas can be cited of Rishis having tilled their own 
lands, at the same time increasing their knowledge and keeping up 
their prestige. If begging is not considered derogatory on the part ol 
priests, especially when, not being learned, they can command no gifts, I 
fail to see why tilling one’s own lands should be considered as shameful 
or opposed to religion, fn the chapter on Apat-Dharama (work at the 
time of v^ant) in any Smriti, the works which can be done without loss 
of cast/L arc mentioned, and among them tilling is one. If this healthy 
precept i? borne in mind, tilling w’ould no longer be considered derogatory, 
and precepts may be easily quoted from religious books in which idleness 
and avoidance of work are strongly denounced. 

'Fhe women-folks of such land-holders should aid tlieu male relatives 
in the cultivation of their lands, and thus save the wages that would other¬ 
wise have to be paid to agricultural labourers. It has been shown that 
land bold'Ts would not lose their dignity and sectarian purity by working 
on their lands and similar reasons would dictate the wisdom of ladies 
helping their husbands and other male relatives in agricultural work. It 
is their doty to do so, and as they go about and perform household duties 
without inv derogation attaching to them by so doing, they should have 
no scruple to boldly take part in agriculture and add to the income of 
the family. Any one can notice that in villages, and even in towns, 
our women go to gardens, where there are wells, with loads ^pf 
clothes on their heads, to wash them, and if this is not derogatory 
I cannot concei\'e what derogation there would be in going to their fields 
with their husbaudt^, brothers, sons and other relatives and aiding 
them in the work of tilling their own lands and getting infinitely more 
profit; women would thus aidUin productive, labour and I firmly believe that 
thereby a great many families would be richer and live more comfortably 
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ihin now. The same remarks*lapply to the mercantile classes, especially 
thoae with moderate income. Idleness and unwilhnsjness to work should 
be regarded as sinful as thcfl Unless thi*- is done, higher reforms are 
use less. 

The next important and evtensive octupation of urn countrymen is 
commerce. It can furnish much remunei ative work to many of our 
youths who aic -eekuig 10 obtain clerkship' on a low pay or are leading 
aimless lives, 1 diall i online my remarks to trade in the molfusil, 
ivnd shall hist point out how maiiy persons of the upper classes, 
Vvho have noi got tiie lacility for b* ing trained for the leatned 
piofessions, can obtain a decent bvin.^ by puisum" trade, and then I 
■-haU show why oui moflusil intrchauis have not been as prosperous as 
tney ought to be and lastly, 1 shall point oat what improvements are 
T''<e‘ 5 sary lu the money lendi’^p biisiros 

VVe have not yet real'^ed tae nefc^'^lty ol v.ekni * out md pursuing 
»?rious occupation'^ but the time has come whe’^ we must do it instantly 
li vve vvanl to get i lei v.i L livng and des re to keep abicast ot the march 
1 (ivlUsation Special training is necessary, ipprentu eship must be gone 
ihrougb, work has lo be done '^eriously and 1, limit plai ed upon the extent 
ol the earning expected Irom trade, ind tht nda clous idea abandoned 
tnat in trade men can grow rich without rdu u labour 11 these things 
n.rt lemembered 1 am of opuaoit tliifU.ide would it* unly be more 
paying than dcrksiup, tor wt notice it at men of oLhei ciasses 
acquire m trade much more than an 01dm uy cUii- djes without any 
1 ducation to speak of and witnout a iaigi ipitil. Vnd if our middle 
class people can manage lo givt uollege ni u ^Lion to then < hildren, one 
f annot see avhv they should n jl spend tht same amount 111 unpaiting lo 
th m cn nmi tcia' i du tli ur ol rm r jui-,il otJc* II would be certainly 
u*ore p lying in it *"0 ults ^nd t ontribaLt to in approt ible deciease of 
de-oahsbbd auulc youths 

Many Brahmin- hi\e been wthdravving t lem^elves tione commerce 
with the mistaken not'on that t i^u religion doe' 1101 me ion it, but they 
have only to refer to iny book on D'linni ind any good Puran to be 
convinced tb it it - bUjutned ui Brahmin i 1 means of earning a liveli 
hood Tnosp of thf Btali’niu idio ire ooi swiv^ed by tins ^eiuimonl 
are misspending tiieii < nergu bee lu-i Ih y conceivi. it to more 
degrading than clerl ship I n dly c in,nt umhustand why, if they can 
be clerks on petty um^ like '' 01 ot » R a month, they •.hould no' 
b petty mei<%ants getting certainly miu b more with htib ot no capital 
Here is a subject on which educated gent'ci en lan prevu h against false 
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notions of honour and dishonour and porshade their cohntrymen to take 
to occupations which are more paying and which offer better chance^: 
of growing rich. 

f*romising young men complain that for want of capital the;; 
are at a loss to follow the occupation of commerce. It is now higl 
time for every one of us, who has the means, to contribute his quota to 2 
fund for the purpose of lending adequate pirts thereof to deserving young 
men who want to launch in trade. They need no large amounts for 
starting their trade, but only small ones at eas> or no interest. Why 
should not the Indians consider it their sacred duty to have such a func 
at their command to help their youihs to commemre different trades for 
which they may have special aptitudes and m( linatious iiisteid of dnvmg 
them along 'Stereotyped paths wbicn aie not prohtable now ? And why 
should not {dll ated people make it part of than public business ano 
duty to superintend the doing', of beginners in ti ide and advise them on 
their drawb u Ls and encourage them in their trade 

Tailoring, (atpcntiy and similar tils (an give adequate maintenance 
to pool intclhgtnt youths of all clas'-es, and it n the duty of every t>no of 
us to preach the benefit of t ikmg t> them The} ue profe^-sions W'huh 
do not require gi,-ai m\estments and long framing, and ihc sooner our 
youths tat e to them the b Iter it would be for tiuMi and then country' 
interests. In thi' < on ection it is neres aty to notue that there is a great 
want of technical -,thoo]b m the moft'isd teacbmj; exclusively these 
subjects. Tbcit air inanv puoi bov's who cannot affoi 1 to attend schools 
and colleges and go Ihioiurli then cinncidum, and yet would attend 
With alacrity Sihools Hi which carpcntiy, smilhv and tailoring would be 
taught esi 1 'SI cly foi a few convenient houi-, lu (he dny. It should be 
the aim e'" will vvi hor^ of India lo csl xbhsh a hooK for imparting 
training c' lusncK m this and sniiilai btanche of ndustiv I believe 
many youths of the .igru diural and attisan (Ja''''0s and of poor merchants 
Will atti nd sucii schools and learn these element.^ of the respective trades 
directly, and n a shoit space of time earn a livelihood and add to the small 
incomes of ii.eii fannlieb from other sources, the absence of such 
schools ha been the cause of so many aimless souls being cast upon 
society and <o\nj'^ nci outlet lo the ocerrrowdmg of the profession of 
agricuituri-,ts. Fhi-,, I believe, is a most urgent subject of reform. 

There weic some beginnings lately made among Brahmins m the 
matter of pur'-u ng traiU, but they were failures, and the reason is not far 
to seek. In some mstanres ".ons of iich men opened shops and not being 
vi*rsed in the ait and not having the required Rnere'v 'uid mre to csrrv 
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the wofk in iiand to a successfuhssne, theyconM not prove to tUe world 
that trade was a profitable concern. In the same way business under¬ 
takings were taken in hand by men whose time was wholly OCOUj^ed 
with other work, and thus, for want of clua surpervision and business 
aptitude and devotion, the undertakings were failures. I have kuown^ 
instances in which pleaders opened cloth shops and m the end lost tho 
capital itself. In ‘^onie cases big business undertakings, like a mill, wore 
pursued by pleaders and owing entirely to their toeing quite unacquainted 
with the management of the concern and to the^r not possessing the Skill 
and foresight required for the sue cess of the undertaking, theie was a total 
failure. 

The inference is ine\itablc that in order to be prospeious in any 
commercial undertiking there ought lobe tiamiiig in that department- 
skill to manage the particulai business, and a limit to the amount of 
profit to be expected from it. No success c.’n be expected in an under, 
taking which is eithei taken up for fashion or to gam extraoidinaiy profits 
without even having the knowledge of the first elements of the working 
of that untleitaking. If ^ucctss is desired many work it should by 
''eriously pursued as a business of one's life wtl' whole-heartednoss be 
men w ho are. really intent uiioii making a profit out of the work. Then 
there would bt' tuat cloic application and tlie consequent lesouiccfillness 
and invention tlxvt go to make business piosperous 

It IS no Won ler, then that fne beginnings wxre disappointing, but it 
‘-hould not cause us to give up trade as h .n^ a tisk for which Brahmms 
have no inborn aptitude It is loi this leronthat I have already said 
that deaerring ucn should be assisted by the comniunily in getting 
aonll loam? ou easy mterc^t, and ni bemj; gi\en iaciUlies for getting 
.nomc sort m ntcc‘'S'a.r3, training to acquiie bu‘-mess habits, and it 1 $. 
necessary tbai ihc lOca that a man can earn mumy by sitting *dle 01 by 
working only for fashion should be ruthlessly ciadicamd. ^ 
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iTWO FKENCH LADIES OF THE OLD REGIME. 

tlie la^^t ron or fiftoen years, an incredible number of 
VV^ French irnmoirs have been puhii^-hed, which, although they 
ach the solidity and iniporlaiK e of gravet boohs of history, possess an 
undoublfd chaim and Ftow many interesting sidelights upon the events 
of the last hundred ami iifty years A large proportion of these memoir,-> 
touch upon the moineiuous epoch of the F'rench Ke\ o!ution, the greatesi 
political upheaval of modern times, and one whose results still infiuenc: 
the dfjstinics of contemporary France. 

The story of the tragic year'-that witnessed tlie douufall of the old 
‘•regime” has been told many tune.-, but it bears repetition, and upuo 
most minds it exeiciscs a mysterious fascination that is easily understood, 
l^ike all inomentous epoelis in history, the Revolution of 1789 brought 
into play the cMremes ol luiman nature, both for e.v d and for good • 
fiendish cruelly and superliuman self-sacrifice, sublime heroism and 
hideous . eilislmes^., an inhuman ihirst for blood and an apparent contempt 
for death made np of Christian re.-ignation and high-bred scif-controi. 

As a rule, the French women, huiidieds of whom perished on the 
scaffold came out of the ordnai nobl^. These refined, delicate, dainty 
women, v.iiosi: friNolities arul follies certainly blinded them as to the 
perils ahead, Mere made of sit-rner stuff than appearances might lead us 
to believe ; v ery few and far between are the cases where they betrayed 
any fear in presence of a hideous death. For over one year 1793 ~t794, 
day rJtc’’ day, between four and six o’clock, the blood-stained carts 
paraded the streets on their way from the prison to the “ guillotine.’’ 
and ncvti, .-.a\ e once, did a sound of horror or rev olt escape the victim’s 
lips. The one eNception was Louis the Fifteenth’s favourite, Madame 
dll Barry, whose piteous appeal to “ Monsieur le Bourreau," for many 
days aficrwuids haunted the eye-witnesses of the sf.ene. Indeed, 
according to a modi-ru writer, t'n.:.-, calmness:-, dignity and silent endurance 
of the victims ol the Rtign of Tt-rror im doulv. encoiuaged their tyrants, 
whereas an attempt to rebel might h,'i» a appealed to the lookers on, many 
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of whom secretly hated the bloodthirsty Goveraineol, against whose 
cruelties they were too cowardly to protest. 

The same spirit reveals itself, under a different form, among^ the 
hundreds of French ladies of rank whom the Kevolution drove to take 
refuge across the frontiers. Considered a^ a political move, the 
“ emigration ” of the I'lench nobles at the outset of the great upheaval 
was a decided mistake; tlieir object was 10 form an army, on foreigil 
soil, for the deliverance and restoration of their unfortunate sovereign, buti 
in reality, they would have served him far better by rallying round his 
throne and by defending their own property as well as their King. Our 
object in this paper is not, however, to discuss the political aspect of the 
emigration, but to tell the story of two women, whose memoirs have lately 
been pirblished, and who, eacli m her way, is a fair examo'p of a certain 
' j 1"^ of eigbtoeiitI) -''fiitury • ",ran(Ie daine.” 

The first, the M.in[ulse de Lage ue Volude, was aiypi< ai Court lady,* 
liie'-‘'cond, the Manjuis^ de h'aiai-iai!, was equally weU born, but her 
iu'^hand, a counliy gi’iuleinan and landed propi letor, lixed outside the 
itmo^phere of Ver-^ailleh, among -^iinpler and healthier surroundings.! 

TJic two had (. eitain i hanu leristics that seem to be the inborn 
heritage of their race ' a chccrtulness Dial is often iieroic, a lo\'C of 
Socieiy, that poverty and danger • ould not quench, a certain subtle, old- 
lash joned grace that lends an unmistakable charm to their conversations 
and to their letters. The induence of their bringing up is, however, 
‘dearly perceptible in their mental attitude, even in the expression of 
liieii loyalty towards the royal family: Madame de Cage’s blind 
de.votion to lier “dear princes” gioriiios their faults and failings; 
Madame de Falaiseau is more clear-sighted and far-seeing, and the 
glamour of Court life has not dulled her sense of ngln and wrong. 

Madame de Cage v/as born, Ueainiig Stephanie d’Amblimont, and 
grew up under the wing of the Princess de Kambaile, cousin to Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette’s intimate friend. She was a bright, clever, 
witty, impulsive girl, and both before and after her marriage, was a 
favourite in Court circles, llei husband, the Marquis de Lage de 
Volude, a naval officer of some repute, passed comparatively unnoticed by 
the side of his wife, though he seems, from all accounts, to have been, 
if not a brilliant conversationalist or an amb'tious courtier, a kind-hearted 
?ind sensible man. Madame de Lage was, like most of her country 

• La .Marquise de Lage de Volude, d’aprrs des documents i.nedits. par la 
Comtesse de Reioach-Foussemagne. 

f Dix nnn<ies dc la Vic d’une femme • Marquise dc FaSaisoau. par Ic '“omte 
dc Broc. 
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wotneO) a graceful letter-writer. She kept up an active correspondence 
with her mother, the Marquise d’Amblimont, and her epistles give us 
an accurate picture of the life of a Court lady during the few years that 
preceded the Revolution. It was a life of ceaseless amusement and 
continual excitement: hunting parties and suppers, dances and plays, donkey 
rides in the park of Versailles and card parties where our heroine 
confesses that she ‘‘ lost all her money,” filled up heV days and nights. 
Without being a beauty, the young Marquise was attractive; her 
brightness and vivacity made her a welcome guest; she was devoted to 
her friends, somewhat illogical and unreasoning m her likes and dislikes, 
but, on the whole, loyal and true to those who had won her affection. 
The picture that she draws of her Court life reads strangely out of 
keeping with the iragic events that weie, even then, looming in the 
distance and hei sweeping condemnation of what she contemptuously calls 
the “ new ideas, ’ brings home to us the fatal blindness that prevented 
the king’s com tiers from realising the perils that threatened the old order 
of things. 

The chief actors of the approaching drama live, speak and act in 
Madame de Lage’s letters : the king provokes us by his apathy and 
undignified appearance, the Queen, Marie Antoinette of Austria, beautiful 
and gracious, appears, on the whole, fat superior to the frivolous men 
and women who often abused her friendship. Her faults were those of 
her bringing up, and, vvhen evil days dawned, she revealed an heroic 
courage that invests her memory with the halo of martyrdom. The 
King s youngest sister, the princess Elisabeth, is, says our Court lady, 
“a perfection ; of her two brothers, the Comte de I'rovence, cool and 
calculating, does not attract the Marquise, whereas she makes an idol 
of the handsome and fi ivolous Comte d‘Artois, the future Charles X. So 
far, indeed, does she carry her enthusiasm that when her closest friend, the 
young Comtessc de Polastron, became the Comte d'Artois’ favourite and 
was openly recognised as such, Madame de Lage, whose own reputation 
was blameless, seems far from shocked at her friend’s equivocal position, 

and sympathetically enlarges upon the mutual devotion of the prince 
her beloved “ Louise.” 

After the assembly of the Slates-General of the kingdom in 1789, the 
political horizon gradually became more gloomy, the spirit of rebellion 
and anarchy that l.ay under the surface came lo the front, the King’s 
.position grew more critical as he was gradually deprived not only of his 
royal prerogatives, but also of the external signs of royalty, till, at last, 
in 179a, he became a prisoner within his own palace. 
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V. I 

The IVlarquise deLage one of the first to cross the fton^er when 
the destruction of the Bastille on July 14th,1789, proclaimed the triuraph of 
the revolutionary party, but she soon repented of her hasty flight, ail 4 
returned to take up her dutie-, m Madame de Lambalie’s household. Iw 
June, 1791, however, she again left Paris, this time in company of the 
princes, who had decided to emigrate. A^lthough matters were then 
becoming tragical, this second exodus, Idee the first, has a touch of 
comedy: the two ladies had, it so happened, no ready nionev at hand, liavihg 
gambled and lost heavily the previous night; they took a few pockot 
handkerchiefs and “chemises” and hastened to Boulogne, whence they 
made their way to Ais. La Chapelie, which was already thionged \vith 
French refugees. Thence, our Marquise went on 10 Coblentz, where 
her beloved Comte d'Artois and Madame de Polaslion held a mimic 
Court. Her letters to her tuolber give a lull and spirited account of 
the card parties, picnics, dinners and dances, that filled up her tune. She 
sold her diamond necklace to buy “ toilettes ” and amused herself with 
a careless enjoyment that strikes us painfully when we remember the 
tragic scenes that, e\en then, were taking place across the frontier. The 
Coblentz “ emigres ” were light-hearted to a fault; m then eyes, the 
Revolution was a tempoiaty outburst, more contemptible than terrible, and 
they spoke, with an assurance that is almost pathetic, of their speedy 
return to Pans after the “canaille, ” had been exterminated by the royal 
army and its foreign allies Madame de Lage, aftei some months’ stay 
at Coblentz, m a woild of dreams and delu'.ioiis, was suddenly brought, 
face to face with the stein realities of life, and, be it said to her credit 
she rose to the occasion nobly. JNcws hating leachcd her of her mother’s 
dangerous illness, she determined to return to France. The enterprise 
was fraught with danger : siiingent laws had lalHy been issued against 
the “ emigres ”, then offence was made pumsliable by d^^ath, and vrheti 
our Marquise’s huoband and father, both of whom were serving in the 
“emigre*’ army, bade her adieu, they looked uptm her, she teUs us 
as Upon one who was facing almost ccitain death. The Marquise 
d’AmbUmont was at B udeaux : it wds no easy mattci for her daughter 
to reach her. The journey took many weeks : at* c\ery stage, ou 
traveller was \exed by harassing formalities or threatened with 
discovery of her idcatiiy --a discovery that would put her life m 
peril. In Paris, she had a secret inieiview with the Princesse de 
Lamballe, who had taken up her duties as mistress of the Queen’s 
household; only a few vveeks later, the Queen was transferred to 
the prison of the Temple and the princess was brutally murdered by 
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the Paris mob! At last, Bordeaux was reached; Madame de Lage 
found her mother still alive and slowly recovering, but her own life for 
the next two years was one of hairbreath escapes and adventures. As 
a returned emigre ” her presence was enough to bring destruction 
upon her hosts, and it was only by stealth that she could enjoy her 
mother’s society. She beard of the King’s execution at a wayside inn, 
and had to conceal her feelings in order to avoid suspicion ; then, when 
the Revolutionary party became all powerful and the hideous 
“ guillotine ” was erected on the “ place ” of Bordeaux, even her 
mother’s house became unsafe. She remained during several months 
concealed in a farm-house, utterly alone. Now and then, a Savoyard, 
named Maurice, brought her news of the outside world, and in her great 
lonelines, the honest fellow seemed to her " a god.” Then, one da)-, 
even the desolate farm-house uas voied dangerous, and our Marquise, 
dressed as a peasant, was hurried back to Bordeaux. She arrix'ed 
there on foot one evening, and found the city brilliantly illuminated 
ip honor of the Queen’s execution * Her next hiding place was ihe 
house of a midwife, Madame Coutanieau, through whose good oflices 
she at last obtained a passport where she was do.-!,cnbed as an AmeiK.an, 
and, with this, she embarked for Spain, whence she inadc her way to 
England. So closely Avas her mother's house watched that she did not 
venture to enter it to bid her adieu ; but merely passed under the window 
where the sick woman stood watching, through her tears, her daughter's 
retreating bgure. 

During these two years of continual and deadly penl, Madame de 
Lage’s buoyant naturf3 endured the .strain, the tension, the anxiety, with 
extraordinary fortitude. The pleasure-loving Marquise of Coblentz 
taught herself to look de.it h'steadily in the face, and her good temper never 
seems to have flagged under the pressure of her troubles. She was 
undou'oiedly a brave woman, and the very light-heariedness that 
occasionai'y astonishes us probably helped her to endure a burden that 
might have ciushed one whose feelings were deeper. The Marquise de 
Falaiseau, her contepiporary, is cast in a different mould. Her story is 
told by one of her descendants, it gives us the picture of a sweet, gentle 
loving wife and mother, less brilliant than Madame de Lage, but whose 
austere bringing up gave her a fund of sound principles that are lacking 
in the Court lady. Like the Marquise de lt-.age, Madame de Falaiseau, 
with her husband and children, joined the emigre colony at Coblentz, but 
the pathetic side of the picture struck them more than its delusive 
brilliancy. From Coblentz, they wandered through Belgium to Holland, 
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pursued by the victorious republicans, those very republicans wboiti the 
emigres of Coblentz thought it so easy to destroy ! At every stage oi the 
weary journey, their buffeungs increased; gradually, they sold what 
was left of the plate and jewels of other days to buy bread; the 
severity of the weather was intense, the Dutch people, terrified at tho 
approaching French invasion, turned a cold shoulder on the penniless 
and compromising “ emigres.” 


■-hould immediately lea'/e the town, M. de 
1!, test, ioaviii'' hm wile aloii'’ \1 this cri-is 


When, at Iasi, they reached Amsterdam, Madame de Falaiseau’s cup 
of suffering seemed hill to overflowing. She was expecting her confine¬ 
ment and could not travel any further ; the local authorities were 
preparing to receive the republican troops -ind v.ere anxiOus to get rid o 
the refugee royalists at any price. It was, therefore, decided that, in 
order to a\oicl fulling Into the hand'^ of the du^riled levoUitiomsts, alt the 
able-bodied e "tun-. 

Falaiseau had tu ■.vilh 
in liei history, the Morijulse ^le Falaiseau reveals herseli a heroine. She 
v.as able, by paying an enormous piitm, to hire a kind oi cellar in the 
house of a Dull h (aimly, where one of iie.t Iriends. the Frincesse de 
IJerglies. who was m a similar condition, trad secm*al a gtirret. IJei'C' 
the two remained, while the French troops made their '^uleiuit entrance 
into the town. Behiud the cl sed window.-they heaid the revolutionary 
hymns that heralded in Fiancee the cxecalion ol tiien vlearest and best. 
The Marquise de Falaiseau's courage i.- ui a ddferent .->‘.am ;> to that of her 
contemporary, M.idame de Lagc. She was more senEiti\ e, more ;ttlectionate» 
and suffered for hc-"-r husband and hot chikheii even mou than lot herself) 
whereas except lor the clooi^r devotion that bound he’ ’o h jr mother, the 
Marquise de Lage wasted iitllc thought on her family ties. She was 
separated for yeaisficm her hu.sbanti, i\ho remained \i/ith tlie “ emigre 
army, and from her children, who lived with her mother during all the 
Fleign of Terror and she once awio herself that she was by no means 
“sentimental.” The eailv cdiu.K ui of the Court lady evidently 
influenced her latter life, wlicreas Jadamc de b'akuseau’s simple and 
severe training developed her natural luaiil'es of mind and heart. She 
owns that after her husbaud’s depanurc, she fell oppressed by her lerrible 
sense of loneliness and by terror for her unborn child. Then, the strong 
religious faith that formed the groundwork of her character asserted 
itself: “ Providence came to niy assistance, I felt inspired to trust m 
God, to be more courageous, and to do my best to preserve my child’s 
life,” knd again, “ never did Providence forsake us ev en in the most 
disastrous circumstances.” Her baby came safely into the wb.Id; K 
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was a girl named Adele, whose long life of usefulness only closed in 1879. 
Some months later, our heroine joined her husband at Hamburgh where, 
their last resources being now exhausted, they set to work to earn their 
daily bread. The illusions and gaieties of the liral period of the 
emigration were things of the past and the unfortunate refugees at 
Hamburg were reduced to the last stress of poverty. Whatever mi^ht 
have been their past faults aud follies, they faced their present trial with 
a gay good humour that has a touch of true heroism. The refined and 
elegant women, whose robes of brocade had trailed along the great 
galleries of Versailles, became dress-makers, governesses, workwomen. 
The Duchess de Lorge earned her living by sewing, the Comlesse de 
Neuilly set up a perfumery shop, her daughter embroidered ribbons 
and belts, the Comtessc de Rocbechonart painted little boxes and silk 
bags, which her son sold to the German shops of Hambuig and Altona. 
Madame de Falaiseau painted calendars, and it has been our good 
fortune to sec the tiny bit of money that was paid to her for the first 
piece of works she succeeded in selling. Although in dire distress, neither 
she nor her husband consented to part with the com, and it has passed 
from hand to hand to our heroine’s gicat-grand daiigbtei. 

Like Madame de Lage, Madame de I'alaiseau possessed the essen¬ 
tially French gift that makes conversation not only a supreme pleasure, 
but almost a fine art. Her fellow-snfierers were always welcome at her 
borrowed fire, and her sweetness and kindness of heart made her home, 
however humble, a favourite centre. After their hard day’s work the 
“ emigres ” enjoyed the con\ ersations that brought something of the 
happy and brilliant past into the monotony of thfir pro'^ent life. “ I 
have been a shopkeeper all day, now I will be a lady,” used to say the 
Countess de Neuilly, whose perfumery shop at Hamburg was a decided 
success. Madame de Falaiseau kept an affectionate memory of these 
informal gatheiings , “Our fierjacnt met-tings,” slie writes, “ and our 
custom of looking upon one another as membcis of a large familyi^ 
g?tve us the hibit of being interested in each other, of helping each other, 
and of putting m < ommon our troubles and our joys.” 

The ultimate destinies of our two “ emigre” ladies were very 
differoht ; the Marquise de Falaiseau lived to return to France, but after 
a few years of comparative peace and happiness, she died in 1812,leaving 
a tender pathetic memory with her children, whose descendants, after 
many vicissitudes, entered into possession of the lands of which they 
were deprived by the Revolution. 

The Maiquise de Lage witnessed the downfall of the “ Corsican 
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ogre,” as she called Napoleon, the restoration of her beloved Bo|nbons, 
and the subsequent downfall and exile of Charles X. in 1830. Tb»s last 
event changed her life and habits; although an old woman, she declared 
that the pavement of Pans “ burnt her feet,” and that she could not etitist 
under the rule of “ the usurper ” Louis Philippe. She retired to Baden, 
where she lived some years longer, surrounded by relics of the past, having'^ 
survived most of her friends, but having retained the vivacity, 
impulsiveness and strong political enthusiasms of her early days. 

To their dainty grace and brilliant social qualities, these eighteenth 
century women united an enduiance that the miseries of the times they 
lived in taxed to the utmost. When we read of their careless life of 
gaiety before the storm that drove them across the frontier, we marVel at 
the steady comage displayed by these delicate “ Marquises of the old 
regime, whom we are act ustomed to associate with powder and paint, 
lace ruffles and huge “ paniers/’ such as Nattier loved to paint them. 
Their endurance was none the less wonderful because it was wreathed in 
smiles ! If their illusions provoke us, if their blind worship for their 
princes is sometimes illogical, there is a pathetic attraction about the 
heroism that endured poverty and pain with graceful ease and that 
could find m congenial conversation ample compensation for a day,of 
hard labour. 
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THE VIVTSECTOR* 

( Cojithi.'u'd from <>111 lusi nmubct ,) 

CllAH KK XIX. 

M rs. DAYFORD’S beautiful uTui s,>a.-it,u? -Irawiug-rooui, in the uld 
Abbey House of Cou[lce^ler, was ti!!ed to overflowing with a 
Very varied crowd. Elderly gentlemen, tuiart young men, fashionable 
ladies, plain women, and fidgetry children, were sitting on every available 
seat that could be crowded into the large apartment, and talking, mostly 
in low voices, while they waited for the airival of Sii EysieL 
Knowlson, the distinguished •jurgeon, to whose discourse on anti 
vivisection they were about to listen, 'hhe greater part of those who 
waited were entiiely indifferent to the subject in hand. J hey had 
accepted Mrs. Dayford’s invitation merely out of curiosity. Others, 
amongst whom was Keyiishain, were theic lor politic reasons of their 
own, and a few, a veiy few, had the subject really at heart, and were 
piesent to li.stcn attentively to the views of one of the foremost 
surgeons of the day, a man who on more than one fccasion, had by hi.s 
exquisite skill and profound knowledge saved ,i Royal life, and ha^i 
been h -nouied accordingly. 

Anne and her mothet were sitting near ihe lireplace on the 
side of the room. Keynshaiu noticed them as lie entercol, but they did 
not see him. Tliey were aiiparenily absorbed in looking at the lovely 
roses grouped ', on stands, which stood in the place of the winter fire. 
Strange 10 ;:ay, although Mis. Dayford’s taste in matters of personal 
attire vva'- h .tribl.. she had never been known to have a single 
inharmonious object in her houbc, and the beautiful loscs were perfectly 
in keeping with the delicate shades of the upholstery, and the white 
panelled walls of her drawing-room. Anne knew this, and it was always 
a pleasure to iier beauty-loving eye to enter the old-tashioned, 
but exquisitely appointed house, with its quaint out-of-the-way corners, 
broad, oak-paved coiridors, and richly carved and panelled doors^ 
It was the kind of place she would have chosen above ail r»thers 
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for her owti abode, had fate supplied her vvith a sufficient amount 
of money for the upkeep of it. Her meditations on this particular 
afternoon were, however, very soon interrupted by the arrival 
of Sir Lyster, His voice was heard outside the open door in converse 
with Archdeacon Dayford for an instant ere he entered, and the 
clearly enunciated words penetrated to the waiters within. With one 
accord they hushed their whispers and cauj^ht his final scnreiice as 
he entered. 

“ I hope I shall speak convincingly enough, ^Archdeacon. 1 wish to 
be definite without giving offence. It docs not df- to make enemies 
in this cause, you know ! " 

The clear voice paused, and iu answer carnc the Archdeacon’s 
curious, faltering treble. I fee! certain, Sir Lyster, that whatever 
von say will be !)ericnl!\' .-uilable. It is impossible that one like you 
tuould give c'tTence." 

Then the Arcluleacrai entered, and ushered in the tall strong form 
f>t tlie great mall himself. Instantly, with that various gesture by 
which the polite half of the British populace ever tries to loidc 
witlioul appearing to do so, all eyes wert turned upon him. The)' saw 
s man of at least six feet in heiglit, well made, perfectly proportioned, 
livith strong clean-cut leatures, a bright healthy skin, penetrating 
grey eyes under rather .shaggy eyebrows, and gicy hair, well-brushed 
and thick. He advanced to the rostrum which Mrs Dayford had 
erected near ibe large French window, but ti* the side of it 
so that the features of the speaker might be clearly seen by the 
audience, and mounting it, took a short survey of the drawing-room. 
Eyes chopped before that keen glance, indilfeient people straightened 
Lltemseb-es and prepared to listen, chikiroti stopped fidgettitig, afraid 
lest he .should see them, girls blushed (or no rea.son whatever except 
tor the sensation they experienced that the gieat surgeon’s eyes 
eould right through them, and pierce even to the innermost 
recesses of their souk. Perhaps they were not rar wrong! Then 
suddenly without any pieamble and alter the manner of the famous 
sermon of Dt, Welldon, in which he instantaneously fixed the wandering 
attention of a chape! full of Eton boys, by exclaiming, instead of giving 
forth a time-worn text, “ Did you ever see a catwalk along a wail ?’’ 
Sir Lyster Knowlson began his address by uttering in a loud sonorous 
voice a word, thnee repeated, each tune with ever increasing (orce 
and power. 

“ Ev'olution, twoiu’ion, evolution." 
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At the end of this reiteration he paused and continued to surve> 
his audience. There was not one person among the two hundred that 
filled the loom whose attention was not fixed on the speaker, and who 
was not anxiously awaiting the ending of this striking prelude, thus 
singularly eflective were those three eloquently uttered words, 
Then Sir Lvsicr proceeded in his clear, beautiful voice, not a word of 
which was ever lost, or the depth of which was miscalculated. 

“The great word with which I have opened my speech is the one 
which IS to form the basis of all I have to say this afternoon, the 
point around which every idea will revolve. But—^you will say, 
‘ he came to speak to us on Anti-vivi'^ection, not on Evolution. The two 
subjects are widely diffeient, we cannot ^ec the connection, if an>, 
between them' 

M> fiicnd'^, I understand >our feelings, but I am here to show 
you the (Oiieialion the intimale connection, between the two, the 
marvellous u which every science, every theory, everj^ anti-SCience— 
for as such 'nil vu iseolim must be classitied—hinges round 
the great Mothci Evolution. I call Evolution the gieat Mother, 
lor in till'- capai shs. stmds to aU ot us. Guided by the Almight} 
hand of the Loi^o'- or iui Unnersu, she creates, me leases, builds 
up, produce>, guides, changes, and tin illy peifcris, every inanimate, 
every animart object, upon the face of the crtaltd j^lanets. We arc 
all her vhildicu, Angels, M< n, Devils, Dtimiis, Eanies, Sprites 
Spirits, Annual, thincts, Rucks, Mincials, Rams, Walei, Vapour^ 
Clouds, Wiiuls, and we aie all mtJinately connected with one 

anothei, and witboal eiGi othci we cannot live oi piogiess. 1 
am awaic *n,* nowadi^-- m tin-' busy, huujmg, woil mg world we 
have iiiosi tt lost sight of the gicat idea that ivt aie all one 
With evei} thing m Natuic. It is left to the poets and philosopher^ 
to remi'id n of this mdi'-putable fact. Listen to Shelley, m his 
immortal Ument ovci the ill-fated child of the gods—Keats— 

He IS made one with Natuie, theie is heaid 
ilia voice ill all hei Music, 

he cried alter d atn has lobbtd him of his fiiend. Listen also to 
one pf ou niu,.h neglected modern poets William Ernest Henley, 
who ill the midst ot physical suffering cries out to be united to 
nature. 'Oh to be luart to heait, One with the warm sWeet 
rain’ is his pas-ion iie utterance m one of his many exquisite songs. 
Take last but not least, the great scientific poet Tennyson, whose 
never-fdihng accuiacy has been proved by hard-headed scientific 
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men. His poeten ‘ Memoriam* rings throughottfc with trihist(S!s to the 
truth of Evolution, of the oneness of our life with nattife; he 
recognises particularly the fact that, as wc die, even ouf bodies 
become one with some lower forms of life, so that nothing is lost* 
Speaking of the burial of Hallam, his beloved friend, he says — 

He in English earth is laid 
And from his ashes may be madt 
I he violet of his native land 

I do not intend to give you the views of the poets on the subject 
rf Evolution, interesting as the theme may be I merely touch 
upon this en passant, but the last pas-^ ige is indissolubly connected 
in my mind with an identical one in one ol the plays of the master 
dramatist Shakespeare, that T feel obliged to icptaf it heie. It 
occurs in the grave yaid scene m'Hamlet’ md is spoken b> Laertes* 
He says with regard to the deceased Ophelia— 

And from her fin and unpolluted flesh 
Mu violtts spring 

“Enough I will not weary v ou with quoLatu ns but will pass on 
')ne thing I hope T haxe niaJe plain to v'm, tint I’l exiting things 
ue a pait and pireel of the gn-at whole ind aie ib^olutely united. 
Now I comi to the second jioi it in in) speech Hi u cm we each as a 
onit do oil! tlut\ bet to tbf icst if our brotf i*, in Lvoiution f 

md how far ma^ vve use oiu brothers foi puipo^e'^ of our own, to 

urther our own ends ^ 

“You giajp my point quite elcul} I ar i ‘■urt, and you are 
negmning to ^ec vvhcie the subject upon uiuch }ou weie led to expect a 
ierture is to come into this duiour e The wotd / sr mikes you think 
f cxvisecticu, foi by piaetising it do we ml our weaker 

Mothers to furthci oui own ends Ceu iinK wo do But I am not yet 
eady to discuss this cience I will fiuL a''k you twm questions 
ihough I daicsav none of yoa wdl fct.! bold « nough to answer them 

iu which case I shall iiiswer them mysdf ‘Whit weicyouinthe 

beginning, What will you be fin illy ? ” 

Sir Lystei p lused an I giaiictd over his audience, from not one 
of those who conipo-cil d did be expect an atuwer, and he was not 
uustaken. A complete and absolute silence reigned. \\ ith the slightest 
flicker of a smile aiound his handsome mouth the great Doctor 
proceeded to answer his own questions 

“ You were in the dim, long-past, forgotten ages, merely fragments, 
of invisible, impalpable, ethereal \apoux. You will be m the 
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tqually dim, i emote, and unknowable future Gods f Yes, Gods. I 
repeat it, so that not one of you here may misunderstand meaning, 
and I dare sa^ it without pausing to consider how much it may alarm or 
astonish any of you. rruly it i> a great and glorious possibilit’v, 
a possibilUj which should tink<. ;youi hearts glow with anticipation, 
and should ele\ate >0111 inmost souN. 

“Buthov do I knoiv that whit I sa;y is true fiiciids T could 

prove to you the absolute veracity- of the glormus fact from the 
Scriptures of not oul> Chiii,tniut\ but ot all the greit ’■eligions 
of the w< rid, Out it uould take time, oo much time, th it I dare not 
ii It non or jou wouhl tiic long ere iht closi <. t tins lecture into 
wrijch 1 hue to cioud '■o mm h 

“I \ul], however, tell \ou c»( one pioo uhicn vt u t in all ol you 
<est ior yourseKcs. What aboui* the ciavin s 01 jtiftction, h>t 
nghteouoness, foi unlimited capacitiei, to a fulie moic glorious 
life that fill 3 nu in yout best moments, those moments when tbt 
lower impulses m 30U he till, quieted dmniint, owing '( thf 
pressure ot some grt U Spmtual force The> i e tht stunngs of th 
geim of God within ^mu, the portion cf the AlmigiU'i that lonfiued 11 
a mesh of claj is ev(i stiigglnig upwards tor frcedi n , toi liberat.ot 
When b} ctacicss ineain uk u voa hi\«. o\ctc< uif e\ e impulse 
of youi lowei natuie, 301 w ll be tl it (/r.d, time w 11 hi ti) thei 
part of 30UI present peisoa fits n in iunug.” 

At this point Auhdticrn Dj'v ford f* owned conspi uemsiv He w* 
by no means uie ihit this uisouhod x uligion IJ tieinblcd fin the 
souls ot those iiKinbers of his ici g^c^af on wl o wtie li teinng Never- 
heless, he \ i uld not hav t i •‘ed t > move i fingei, or speak 1 word 
during this 'low cf brill f'c ,aen».e lit huiiseh was feeling 
momcnUnl3 rnoie const .r us c' ht fact tint i i i great thing to be able 
n speak with( ut written 1 eUs, md he dettrmned to 113 and cultivate 
ns own talents in that dutcnfii Sir Lv.ter iv the fiown, but no 
amount of frr wns fre m all the Church digtiit me on earth would have 
tuineti isidt In'- idea" horn th h imel ui which they flowed. He went 
"traight ui with I is ehscoms., 

‘Hlavui.^ ud ihuwe eicl smarted Ifie an imprilpable, invisible 
essence, inel \\m to 1 Gods, ec new evannne thefiutermediate ateps 
of thi<- hddei I { pi ^les I hept f hal’ not shock your Western mindo 
if I quote to \ u Gie Huddluj* oher'e of I 2 \c lutiou. W emust not forget 
that all ( ar mi ch e 1 it lc 1 WesUtn ivii atjcr and Western knowledge 
has descended u us bu »-ld t f r aie gioiious Orient, ind although the 
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present Cyde sees the Orient On a downward tj'efid, she yet enntains 
wells of hidden knowledge from which we of the Occident may $tay our 
thirst if we are not foolishly disdainful. The educated Buddhist Will tell 
you that life exists in Seven Kingdoms of Nature, and that we progress 
from the bottom of the first, to the summit of the seventh. These are 
the Kingdoms.— 

“ The first Elemental Kingdom, the Second Elemental Kingdom, the 
third Elemental Kingdom, the fourth Elemental Kingdom—to these 
four belong invisible (to mortal eye), ethereal beings, of a low sta^ 
of development. 

The Mineral Kingdom, the Vegetable Kingdom, the Animal 
Kingdom which contains all living animals, man, and perfected man. 

” By this sclieme of evolution you will begin to see the place animals 
have in your interests. You were animals once. The animals of to-day 
will be the men of the future. Do you fully understand what I am 
trying to impress upon you? Your duty to the living beings which are 
functioning on the earth to-day in the bodies of animals. You can 
scarcely realise how gieat is the part you each play for weal or woe in 
this scheme of gradual development. 

“In yonr minds 1 know you are making endless objections to this 
Idea. ‘If X was once an animal I was alao once a mineral*’ 1 heat 
you exclaim. ‘ It seems just that I should be kind ,to an animal which 
feels, but a mineial! Why! I use iron, and gold, and tin, and copper, 
and other minerals ni a manner wh>ch, d’d they possess feelings would 
be intensely bfutal. And yet T cannot help doing so. I must use them 
thus if I am to Ine ! ’ 

“Quite trut,, rsow wt come to anothei point in the scheme of 
Evolution. The Alitaight> m His infinite wisdom^does not endow the 
lower forms of life with all the senses and capabilities of the higher forms. 
As they gradually evolve he pouis into them more and more of His life, 
His essence. A lump of iron does not oossess the power of feeling, of, Ji^t 
us, say, a snail, although theie are some occultists that would have us 
believe that minerals and chemicals have certain powers of reasoning, 
which are proved by their affinity tor or icpulsion towards, other minerals, 
or other chemical elements. 

“ I should be asking you a conundrum I myself could not solve, were 
I to enquire of you why—for instance—barium-chloride is the test for 
sulphates, and why the said barium-chlonde cause*- a white precipitate 
in any liquid which contains a sulphate. Why should we not use 
lead-acetate or anything ehe to produce the same lesults There is 
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certainly somewhere to be found a reason for the curious afHnities* Can 
there be any reasoning power in the chemicals themsel^fes ? I should not 
care to say it was impossible. 

** But to pass on. The suail seems very unevolved in comparison with 
such a higher animal as the horse. He possesses certainly a small 
amount of instinct and apparently of reasoning power, but where are the 
qualities of devotion, love, comprehension, gratitude, and a- hundred 
others that make the horse such a noble companion to Man his Master ? 
They are simply for the present non-existent. When the snail has 
reached the same state of evolution as the horse, when in fact he is a 
horse, they will be there for him too, 

“ If you again compare a horse with man he seems but a poor creature, 
by that I mean with the average man, not with the savage or the 
hooligan. To them the horse is infinitely superior from every point of 
view, since he is without their brutal passions. Again, compare man 
with an angel, as described in various scriptures. Where are his capacities 
in comparison with those of these holy, radiant beings, whose mission is 
always to create peace, happiness, and love wherever they go ? He can 
ill bear to be contrasted with them, and yet he need not despair since in 
the great hereafter he will not only equal but surpass them. 

“ But with increasing capabilities as we ascend the scale come alsi 
increasing responsibilities. Do you realise this ? You are not 
superior to a horse for nothing. You do not possess more of the Divine 
than he does to use it for your own selfishness. Far from it. You are 
given your powers, your intellect, your capacities to use for the 
furthering of Mother Evolution’s plans, for the helping and teaching of 
your younger brothers. And if you misuse them for selfish ends, the 
suffering, the punishment, will fall on you. And great will be the weight 
of it.” 

Sir Lyster paused, as if wishing the full weight of his last words to 
sink deep into his hearers’ ears and with scarcely an exception, every 
man, woman, and child in the crowded room felt the conviction that 
there was absolute truth in what the great man had uttered, ahd was 
turning over m his or her mind the various occasions upon which he or 
she had transgressed the law which demands kindness to all creatures. 

One of the few exceptions in the room was Charles Keynsham, and 
even he was heard to mutter under his breath. The man is not a fool 
he is worth listening to.” Nevertheless he was far from believing him. 

Sir Lyster continued, however, and once more attention was rivetted 
upon him. 
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** I have taken it for granted,” he went on “that most of yon here 
believe in the doctrine of reincarnation, for without it the sister law of 
evolution becomes well-nigh incomprehensible. Believe me, there is 
nothing unscriplural in it. Christ himself preached it on more than one 
occasion and I am told by a prominent Rabbi of the Jewish Church that it 
has always formed an article of Hebrew faith. With the Hindus and other 
Orientals it ts of course a une-qua-noHy and they expect birth to follow 
death at regular intervals, as their Sacred Song the ‘ Bhagavad Gltl * 
puts it, ‘ Certain is death for the born, and certain is birth for the death* 
therefore over the inevitable (meaning death) thou shouldst not grieve/ 
“ Now in the long intervals in the Spiritual world which elapse 
between the manifestation of life—I am speaking now of the higher 
forms,—on the physical plane, in a physical body, the soul of man, and 
the less evolved soul of the animal, is prepared each time to inhabit a 
higher form of body, and according to the deeds performed in the last 
body, will the personality be rewarded or punished as the case may bo 
with a new body of more or less beauty. Doei not Solomon say in his 
book *The Wisdom of Solomon* Being sinless I came into a body 
undefiled’ ? and we are told elsewhere ‘Jn the Bible of the extraordinary 
beauty of his physical body. Now my dear friends, we do not want to 
retrogress, and sin is the onI>' thing which can cause us to retrogress, and 
one form of sin is ciuelty, selfishness, and unkindness, towards the 
lower creation. 1 assuie you that a highly intelligent dog stands a 
greater chance of rapid progression, and ot eventually incarnating as a 
man, than does a brutal man ot becoming an Angel.'’ 

{To he continued.) 


London. 


MAKtiARlTA YATES 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Student 
Probi^. 


The Indian epics relate that whenever a great king desired to 
bring all India “ under one umbrella/' and to 
claim the allegiance of all minor chieftains, 
he sent round a horse with a plate tied to its 
forehead, calling upon all rulers either to submit and pay tribute or 
to detain the horse, in which case the aspiring Emperor of all India 
would proceed to subdue the detainer and compel him to become a 
tributary, if possible. Whenever the challenge was laken up by grov/n 
up male rulers, the task of the conqueror was free from any delicacy. 
But it appears that a few kingdoms were governed by female rulers, 
assisted by female councillors : they were kingdoms in which the 
" women suffragists " of old had the upper hand. If they detained the 
horse, the conqueror’s task became extremely dehcate. Ambitious 
youths, too, might sometimes accept the challenge, and then also 
the impertinence was worse than the infliction of a defeat on the 
troops which followed the horse. A similar perplexing situation is 
created to-day when students challenge the authority of a strong 
Government supported by big battalions. Amusement passes into a 
sense of pity, and pity in its turn yields place to resentment. But 
resentment cannot give free play to itself: it is commanded 
and controlled by a sense of shame and delicacy. Hence the 
student problem has become one of the most perplexing 
problems of the day. Students are noX mere Lilliputians. A 

Dean Swift may indeed caricature their patriotism, their sense 
of * self-importance, their military drill, their opposition to the 
police, their enforcement of boycott, and other activities by 
which they have distinguished themselves. The situation may lend 
to caricature and to allegory- But there is a serious side 
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to the harm that young men are capable of doing to themselves and 
to others. The arrows that the Lilliputians shot were paiftthl 
enough to Gullivei. We have outgrown the civilisation of bOW$ and 
arrows : we have to face revolvets and bombs. Youth assisted 
by Science is more potent for evil than youth as it emerges frdm 
Nature’s gymnasium. Students are engaging attention everywhere,, 
in England the Secretary oi State has mteiested himself in their 
conduct when away from parents and friends whose guidance and 
vigilance might serve as a check upon their waywardness and deluded 
enthusiasm. Here the Government of India has issued a few 
circulars, and the Local Governments are endeavouring to confine 
students within the sphere which is appropriate to then age and 
then period of life. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bf'ngal issued a 
circular to heads of educational institutions and to parents at the 
time of the “ Boycott Anniversary” calling upon them fo dissuade 
3>'0ung men under their control tiom taking part m the celebration, 
and the appeal believed to ha^e produced an appiociable result. 
In Bombay tlie Goxernment has issued certain iiistruttions regarding 
the maintenance riis^'inbn.. ,t s looL and rollcges. In other 
piovmces also die Lov. 1 G imeiit'i arc en 1 iv >nnng to grapple 
the stadeot, prooltin. 


In its I irgc a&p..ct tne -itudoac einbiace. the reform of 

gener<a’ediualion in Its seconda’y ai)( nj .e g’s, .u well as the 

piOMSioii ui industual educauon 011 ' ..u bcale than has >ct been 

cvttcmf)tea. it ib j...uevod that student' ise ca‘>ilv alfetted by the 

-pint of distontenl, oecauso then ediaal.t/1 "Cvue, lUiaUitaole, 

and mcompierc. The result ol the alleged ineifecuvcuess of tlieir 

education is suppobcd to be th.'t thev turn out (ailuics in life, they 

glow discontented with a btate of tnm.,b u idci wliicii tuey have not 

become prosperoub, and they vent then disajipointment against the 

ruling race which 111 comparison is visibly jirospeious. The remedy 

devised by the piesent adnimistratjou is to elevate some of their 

countr5'’ineii into lUc ranks of the powerful and prosperous, so that 

the discontented young men may blame themselves and their fate, if 

they do not succeed m life, and not the Government for blocking 

their way. This remedy has a qualitative rather than a quantitative 

Vjailue, for It can be tried only on a limited scale. The maintenance o 

the British Government requires the presence ot a sufficiently strong 

« 
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British element in every important branch of the public » 
the ideal of colonial self-government—not to speak of a 
independence-which is preached by the most popular Readers is 
based on a dilferent assumption. Assuming that an 
policy which the present administration has followed is bom 

reduce the amount of discontent, even then the first reqmsite is t 

raise the standard of education so that the country may produce 
sufficient number of capable men without substantially lowering the 

standard of administration set up by the British. In 
policy of entrusting more and more natives of the country wi o 
of responsibility must be carried out side by side with a gradual ele 
tion of the standard of education which fits men for the 

Lord Curzon, indeed, seems to have held that educational effici y 

must precede political concessions. But his policy increased the dis- 

contcL in two ways : first, because it was 
ment had not availed itself of the men who were 
its purposes ; and secondly, because it was suspected that the ohjeci 
of raising the standard was not to produce a sufficient number 
capable men, but to keep down the number of those who aspire t 
university degrees and to arrest the spread of higher e uca ion 
Whatever motives may actuate educational reformers and vigorous 
administrators, popular impressions have to be reckoned ^Jth, an 
every policy which seeks to increase the efficiency of highe 
education must also make ample provision lor the manufacture o 
inefficients. If their inefficiency leads to discontent, expenence has 
shown that any policy which aims at curing the inefficiency may 
cause even greater discontent. A doctor cannot cure a suspicion’ 


patient against his will. 

The prevailing system of education is said to be unsuitable to 
the needs of the country and of the educated classes, because 
sufficient provision is not made in it for technical an scienti c 

iostruction, and it has consequently set up a strong current in the 

direction of the universities. The need for industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural education is felt by the leaders of public opinion as 
well as b}*^ Government. The Government has not establis e a 
large number of technical institutes, for in the absence of any 
certainty that the students trained in these institutes W'ould n 
employment, their utility has appeared doubtful. Engineering and 
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mining are the principal subjects of the technical instruction given in 
Government institutions, because those who have received training 
in them are likely to find employment in the country. The 
Government is also sending abroad a few students every year to 
learn such industries and processes as they may find useful in their 
own provinces. Great caution and strict regard to economy 
characterise the Government's policy in spending money upon the 
production of men trained in the industries, for they cannot all be 
absorbed in the public service it they are produced in large numbers; 
and if they remain without employment, not only is the money 
wasted, but an injury done to the men who have been encouraged 
into barren paths, and their discontent may radiate around them the 
very influences for which a remedy is needed. In Bengal a large 
number of students are sent out to foreign countries by a private 
association to learn the secrets of manufactures of various kinds, in 
addition to agriculture, engineering and other subjects the utility oi 
which is recognised by Government also. How far the knowledge 
acquired by these students serves their purpose on their return 
home, is a question on which much light remains to be thrown. It 
is as yet premature to gauge the real success of the movement as 
affecting the industrial progress of the country. In some cases new 
manufactures on a small scale have been started. They do not seem 
to have attracted sufficient capital, and their development ji 
hampered. The enthusiasm in the cause of indigenous manufactures; 
however, continues unabated, and this enthusiasm shows itself not 
merely in useful directions, but sometimes in ways which do no 
visible good to the country. Commercial education has not enlisted 
much enthusiasm. Even m Bombay, where a Professor was brought 
down specially from England to lecture on higher commercial 
education and to popularise the subject, the progress made in 
achieving the object desired by Government has been rather slow. 
The Government approaches agricultural education with greater 
confidence and determination, for agriculture is the leading industry 
of the country, and the students trained in scientific agriculture may 
be employed in the Agricultural Department, or even in the Revenue 
Department. In the United Provinces the scheme of secondary 
education has been so modified as to encourage students to seek 
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salvation in other directions than the university. But the result oi 
all these measures has yet to be watched. 

From the point of view of good citizenship and certain 
unexpected developments of youthful activities, the great deficiency 
which has been pointed out in the prevailing system of education is 
that it does not take care to inculcate concct views of the political 
position of the country and of the duties which the people owe to 
themselves and to their Government. In England also, educationa 
reformers have suggested that an interest m the affairs of the 
Empire should be created m students t]irou:>h regular instruction in 
secondary schools. Thus m a lecent book on the Higher Education 
of Bo 5’’& in England, the authors, Messrs Cyril Norwood and Arthui 
H. Hope, suggest that out of the thirty-two pc-nods devoted to 
various subjects in a week m a secondary school, at least one should 
be devoted to Civics, This is a subject which has received 
practically no attention in tins countiy even at the hands of those 
who would mudeinitt the sebetnes ol study by the nitroduction o‘ 
manual tiannng, Ingocuc, nature study, and the hkc. The Bomba> 
Government, in a ne o' v^'toinis lecommended to the Uaiveisitv, 
has suggestui that ujorc ati.„ntion should be paid t,^ Indian history 
df the Moghul and mote u cent periods, and loss to the histoiy of 
Greece, Rome, oi England, but thio refiirm stojjs very much short of 
the teaching ol Civics. The nieetmc, ot the British Association for 
the ?d' ancci rent or scieinr. Ihn yeai at Winnipeg afforded an 
nccasioii lor "ome iiiteri^at ■nifggeslion h> ihe Dost way of 
'itimulrtliee an iiteiesti'i numeral affairs in vt uu mnidb when they 
ire plastic and mirnessionahlc. The Fie&KleiiL throw’’out the 
hint that the Coiom ii and the Homo nmve'rntict, might exchange 
Iheir -itudents, so that Engl.sh studentes might receive part of tbeir 
education m the Colonies, and rjict versa, beti.re leoeiving their 
degrees. Tin men was sufficiently novel topuve attractive, and in 
the particulai Surit/undii cs it was bound to be echoed. The 
practical outcome may not manifest itself for some years more. A 
scheme of that kmd to improve the political temper of the younger 
generation m India stems to be out of the question. Indeed, it may 
be said to have bei n tried with the reverse of success. Indian 
students who are sent to England for education seldom return to 
their country nowadays politically anglicised. In their habits and 
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manners they may imitate English ways. But' in thejr political 
predilections they become more and more nationalistic, instead of 
imbibing the imperial sentiment. They generally feel their isolation 
m the midst of strangers too keenly to grow warm in their 
attachment to the land of exile, and their verv isolation makes thetp 
think more affectionately of their own country and of the patriots of 
their own land. They seem to grow' politically home-sick. lndeed> 
the vagaries of Indian students m England have thrust the student 
problem on the attention of the Secictaiy ol the State and the 
British public even more than their condiu.t and enteipuses m this 
country. 

In Messrs. Norwood and Hope’s book, above leferred to, parents 
are reminded how “ no school can succeed unless all paients respect 
its rules and support the authority of headmaster and the 
authors explain at considerable length how' the two are to co-operate 
with each othu ii co-operation doe-* not al\va\^ obtain m 
Englanu, Its >\eii more coiispicu( U'^ ni Inlia. The conflict 

betw^'CCu paicii o lO i)ooIinac.iU:. tas m st me .'ocs necessitated 
ot late tlm interlcicncc oi Go\i rumcni. i Ik di'.pulo betw'een the 
trustees and iht ^ta(i at the Ahgarn College is not ol leal public 
importance mch disimtes icca&iu.iaii inse m other institutions 
also. The conflict U th G nmicnt his hid e' pi'-vent iSjj, 
iliat winch aiisco m con'ccr o i 1 1 ae '> u* i. ckc o( di ^ciphne, 
and especiallv the v tuv ^aii i’ a ',tn i u > p nuia. There 
snow in tilt a ki i on w.»)js ji f ui i tinf n i participa- 
li m 1 .. *r-'’nion‘'i tl c ) i n i.. i.n uiu-hres, and 
the moi !'u iKin i ^ lii i f? 's » pubis ipiiiion admit that 
the app’an&e t j-oim > muu i >’mt ^ ei ciston ol strength'*'to 
them. Paieiit'^ . i.- leial’s inddkitin fo what their sons do, as 
long as> the\ na-.s tlm >• \ luiinations im. piejiare tnemselvos foi the 
task of making money as euly as po-s nle. When young men aie 
caught disoDeym:; tiu ordeis of then teachers not to attend political 
matings and an* puniohed foi the disobedience, and particularly if 
the punishment is oi a kind winch letards then passing ol the 
examinations or is likeiv to affect their futme prospects, the paients 
are bestirred into taking up the cause of their boys, and carrying on 
a fight with the authorities ol the school or college. The Bombay 
Government has had to lay down a rule for the guidance of parents 
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that when they send their boys to a school and place them under 
the control of the schoolmaster, who is subject to his own superiors 
and the authorities of the Department, they thereby surrender their 
right of questioning the discretion of the authorities of the school in 
maintaining discipline over the boys, and that the schoolmaster’s 
right of watching the conduct of the students is not limited to the 
hours of school-work and the precincts of the school. Whenever a 
parent or guardian asks his bo)^ to be admitted into a school, a 
copy of this rule is to be supplied to him so that he may know the 
conditions on which the education of his boy is undertaken, and he 
may not subsequently quarrel. The necessity which has arisen for 
making this plain to parents is relevant to the question of providing 
instruction in Civics, The Bombay rule is negative in its import : 
what is required for the success of education is the positive and 
active co-operation of parents with the schoolmasters and professors. 
It is a very desirable object in itself that students should receive the 
guidance of their teachers in forming sound views on the politics 
that may be discussed around them. They cannot resist the 
influence of their surroundings, unless the professors help them with 
materials for sound reasoning. But if parents contradict the 
professors and undo the effects of their teaching, a state of things 
may be created which is not at all conducive to discipline, and 
hence the subject of affording political guidance to students has not 
been taken up with enthusiasm. 

Thus of the several methods of grappling with the student 
problem in this country, that of raising the standard of education 
and making higher education more efficient must necessarily affect a 
very small number, while the dissatisfaction which it will cause 
among the intellectually less sturdy young men may be so great 
and widespread as to neutralise the political advantages that may 
be derived from the increased efficiency of the few. The second 
method, that of drawing away students from the overcrowded careers 
for which the universities fit them, and diverting their energy 
towards commerce and industry, may operate on a larger number of 
youths ; but what the Government can do in this direction must be 
distinguished from the general scope that may exist for popular and 
national enterprise. Ihe Government, with the funds at its disposal, 
can indeed do much in the wa)' of training young men for non-literary 
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careers; but the cases in which this training will be utilised by the 
people by risking their capital in industrial enterprise must bear a 
small proportion to the total number of youths who fall an easy 
prey to discontent. By far the greater number of them will have to 
be reached by the last method—that of improving the discipline and 
facilitating the formation of sound views on so much of politics as 
the students can easily grasp. The success of this method depends 
largely on the co-operation of parents and the general attitude of 
the public towards Government and the most important measures Of 
administration. The student problem is, therefore, part of the 
larger problem of successful administration and the diffusion of 
contentment. If parents take for their motto the oft-repeated 
aphorism that self-government js better than good government, 
their boys are not likely to reverse the saying: as the old cock 
crows, so will crow the young. The problem of dealing with the young 
cocks cannot be dissociated from that of dealing with the old. Even 
if the active participation of students in politics be prevented—which 
is a great step so far as it goes—the formation of political opinions 
in the secrecy of the home cannot be a matter of unconcern. 
However, the mitigation of an evil cannot be neglected because its 
complete annihilation is not easy of attainment and depends upon 
complex considerations. 
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The Agricultural Conference at Poona afforded a clear indication 
of the progress which the countrv makes quietly in various directions 
underneath the surface which is disturbed by political agitation and 
crime. The main object of the conference was to discuss how the 
knowledge of improved methods of agriculture tested and acquired 
by the Department of Agricultiite mav be communicated to the 
cultivators and the landords. P was opened iiy H. E. the 
Governor, whose interest in ihe progress of scientific knowledge i^ 
well known. The Revenue Member of Ins Council, who has done 
much for the progress oi agncullure, and win* is to retire next yeai, 
presided, and told ttie coniereiice hf>w lai the Government was 
already in a position to meet’is wish^.-.. The comeience was w’el) 
attended hy persons having a iiist-liand knowledge oi agricultural 
jequirements and ha\ mg a stak'^ in the industry. The recommend¬ 
ations made by the comeience v^eie, first, that an agncullural school 
should be <*sLabiished m e^e^^ laluka , and secondly, that an 
agricultural jouina' should hi started for the dissemination oi 
knowledge use!ul to the farnei, is i J. Mun-Maekcnzie, on behalf 
■^d Government, mhemed t.io v h reuce On t ihi. Government was 
prepared to act upon fhenr.;t oi iheie suggestions as early as possible. 

In his opening speech H. E. the Goveinor dwelt upon the 
importance of the agricultural indusli}’' to India, upon the principal 
defects of Indian agriculture, and the various directions in which 
improvements could be effected under the guidance of the 
Department. The knowledge which the experts have to communicate 
may not otny be imparled through leaflets—which may be a some- 
wlmt ineffectne method in a country where education has made 
y&ry little progress : it may be demonstrated on farms to which 
cultiyatois aie invited. But agricultural associations, conducted by 
intelligent and public-spirited landlords, must be even more useful in 
inducing the cultivators to make practical use of the knowledge 
communicated to them or demonstrated before their eyes. Several 
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agricultftral associations have come into existence in this pr«^ency 
recently, and they must prove helpful not only in providing the 
stimulus and guidance which the cultivator needs, hut also epnearete 
aid in the shape, for example, of a loan of costly implements and 
apparatus. Co-operative credit societies and agricultural associations 
are still in their infancy in this presidency, and in fact all over India, 
and much official guidance is necessary for their success. Another 
ditection in which the farmer needs help is finance. The co-operative 
credit societies cannot raise the necessary lunds by subscription 
among the members : they require capital to be supplied from out¬ 
side. Agricultural enterprise, in introducing new crops and in making 
jaggery out of cane juice, requires a supply of capital on lower rates 
of interest than are charged by the village moneylender A scheme 
to start an agricultural bank, perfected by two Bombay capitalists, 
has been approvetl liy the local Government and is likely to receive 
the sanction of the Government of India. The proposal to teach 
agriculture in primary schools had many critics, including the 
Director of Public Instruction and the Principal of the College of 
Agriculture. Arrangements are being made to give a special course 
of instruction to grown-up sons of agnculiuribts at the College, which 
the Principal has deteimined to make one of the best iii the world, * 

The condition of cattle is a subject connected not only with 
agricultural prosperity, but also with the food-supply'of the people 
in a country largely vegetarian. Milk and ghee are valuable articles 
of diet, and the shortage of their supply has received much attention 
in the United Provinces, where a coiderence was called some time 
ago to investigate the complaints about the deterioration of cattle 
and the scarcity of dairy produce. The cattle are affected m various 
ways. A famine often decimates them. A rigorous working of 
forest regulations depiiv-, them of grazing and fodder. The bringing 
ot waste land under cultivation produces a like effect. The Bombay 
Government has formally deprecated the extension of cultivation at 
the expense of cattle; and oth'^r Governments must also be 
considering how the deterioration of<.aille may be arrested. 

A large empire is like a large Hindu joint family—its expansion 
weakens its internal cohesion. The British colonies are drawing 
nearer and nearer to the mother-country ; they are co-operating 
in schemes of common defence, and to all outward appearance the 
bond that holds them together is growing stronger, instead of being 
relaxed. But the inability of the mother-country to enforce 
discipline among her colonies—the inability, for example, to secure a 
more equitable treatment for Indians m the Transvaal—is a sign 
which reminds the student of history o/ the destiny of all great 
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Empires and the distempers which develop within their conkitution 
as they expand. The story of the wrongs of Indians in South 
Africa is being related to large audiences in all great towns in this 
country; the press is repeating it, and resolutions are passed 
expressing indignation at the conduct of the white men in South 
Amca and calling upon the Government to interfere. The 
Government of India has expressed its readiness to do whatever it 
can ; it has d»ne so in the past, and it will do so again. But two 
great facts stare us in the face at present—the mother-country is 
unable to coerce the colonies, and Itidia has no effective means of 
retaliation against the Transvaal. India imports .a comparatively 
small quanlity of coal froni that part of South Africa,, and Natal 
benefits by Indian labour. The free-traders hold that in economics 
warfare is suicidal: it at any rate cuts both ways. The consequence 
of stopping imports and emigration cannot bo one-sided, 

The dangers to commerce in a large geographica* area held 
together by a political bond hat^e manifested themselves even m 
what may be called the national politics ol India The National 
Congress, is so far as it aims at representing the opinion of the whole 
body of the educated classes, is a house divided against its. if. One 
division has excluded the other, and Us business is thus protected 
from interruption and obstruction. But attempts aa' made to bring 
about a compromise, and the discussions arising therefrom leave no 

S eace to the leaders of political thought. The steady pursint of rhe 
luhammadans of a policy of their own in connection r. ^ili the 
constitutional reforms has awakened among the Hindus of 
Punjab a corresponding desire to safeguard the interest* of their 
community. A Hindu congress is to meet shortly at Lahon/ to discus.'^ 
the following among other subjects : Hindus and Jevernment 
service ; Hindus and the Reform Scheme ; Desirability vf strength¬ 
ening the feelings of Hindu nationality and Hindu umly. Other 
subjects of social importance—such as the protecticp oi widows and 
orphans, and the arrest of physical deterioration—are not only 
harmless and non-contentions, but may be discussed with great 
advantage. Indeed, they ought to receive more attention than they 
have hitherto attracted. 


COKKKSPONDENCE. 

GALIB—A REJOINDER. 

To ike Editor East & West, 

Dear Sir, —Mr. Chatterji has subjected my article on “Galib: the 
Urdu Poet," to severe criticism in your August number. What I gather 
from his letter IS that his complaint is that the article does not embody 
all the literary, critical and biographical details of “a life of Galib." 
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New to the charge of imperfection I plead guilty, but have to plead in 
extenuation that the aiticle did not profess to be a criticism or lay claim 
to any of the virtues or perfection^, of a biography. Some of the questions 
which the article suggested to Mr Cbatterji’s mind lead me to Conclude 
that he must have read my article rather hurriedly. 

The question “ Was Gahb classical, mediscv^al or modern ?'* is strange, 
coming as it doeb Irom one who has subjected the Urdu literature to 
the critical rutmy indicated in the second paragraph of Mr Chatterji 
letter. Mr Chatterji s strictures on I’rdu poet"y betray, I am afraid, 
an imperfect aquaintancc witti the subject of his critici^^m He must 
have commenced tht -^Uidy of Ikdu poesy, with some preconrieved 
notions, vi,h»i-h peinaps linger and explain his uncritical disapprobation 
of Urdu poet^ Has Mr Chatterji e\er tear! “ 'Xnees," the poet of 
Lucknow^ U ^ehis does he not in his eujmsitc depicting of natural 
'icenery, ir In vtn netv giaphic and picturesque descriptions of battles 
and hi •'plendiJ eulogies maiked by richness of 

maginati a > 1 ■ n \pio s bh heaiily of diction, find anything to redeem 
the Urdu Ir-di *he cIj ir^e*-he has so men ilcssly hurled at it^ 

Let him appi n< h ^net Gahb Mcci with an unbiassed imnd, and if he 
<-till Lomplain nl la k of ‘ \irile ekuient iil idu poetry Ibhailbe 
surprised Son jl iip p leti etlusion, of \nee< or Gahb baffle 
compaH', n levvcd tnuu eitliM any occidental or o>'itntal stand point. 

i oiiLeJc du uioitti ruiyf rdu poeb ha\e appreciably degraded 
(jidj poilry iviy u\, oid) Hiding oi verUin stereotyped similes 
nd r’eUphcc which receu d is a liUruy tientage horn their 

prcdov.c',', jr llm doc^ ttie ibo\L i iii umstaiic f dtiiact from the 
e\< tih nc ' j beauty ol the pieti) of the earbei Urdu poets ^ 1 fail to 
sec how u lot The holescde condemn Uion in which Mr. Chatterji 
luduiges seem' tv mt thendore ueju ' hable T would refer Mr 
Chatt"*', to the poetry >1 Ikbal, i inoderu Punjab poet He combines 
V idii'",'. oi i‘«'igirution indc harness ol . ^lOn with‘•turdiness of intellect, 
*ndpTofurli> ol ihilo'-opnical leflections 1 he apostrophe which he 
ha tddresid »o ^ auic a sufficient confutation’' of the indictment 
bioughi a^ .n t c idu peol-^ by Mr Chattelji \s legards the article 

v;r Gab o Ur Ij d b philosophy, hi> attitude towards Nature 

and Humanity ire lonciriied, I ha\e said more than the modest 
pretensioim oi h irticir varr ruled I rrpeat Gahb was a Sufi, but 

a peculiar on ct Sah Hisbulsmis tmged with scepticism. He 

behexed in the wond bem*^ governed by fixed and immutable laws, 
not in Its sub^ecvion <o llu apnciouswill of a Divint Autocrat 


Rdiai'anki 


V^ouis faithfully, 

sHMK WILAYBl ALLY OUfDWAf 
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ASTR01.0GICAL BURKAU. 

Astrological study from the Eastern and Western points of view inte¬ 
rested me for the >ast twenty years. But I could not get correct results 
a ways till I could secure seciet hints by which 1 can convince the sceptic 
as regards the wonderful truths of the science. Data required : (1) Horo¬ 
scope itself. (2) or the exact date of birth; (3) or the time of query; (4)or ' 
the horoscope t f the wife or son. Important events of whole life {past 
and future) Rs 3, iraport.int events of any ten years, Rs. 2 , minute yearly 
events of the whole life Rs 25, monthly wliole life Rs. 100; any two 
queries Rs i Icy.! horo'^copes Rs. 5. Results sent by V. P.P. Prof 
S. C. Muherji M.A Authoi ot “ Guide to Astrology,” Karmatar, E, I. Ry 
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** (|ti, Hast IS Hast, and West is West and never the twain shall meet, 

Ti earth and sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment Scat, 

Bt there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor ^irth, 

two strong men stand face to face, tho' they come from the ends of the 

yrth 1 ” 

''T^|ERE is much truth, <ind much more untruth, in these lines, 
1 |which bear the stamp of that virile vigour which has contributed 
ph to make tlic poems of Kipling popular in England. The 
{rem| of the East is ccitainly different from the genius of the West; 
,md,\onsequently, the ideals of the one and tho methods of 
ittainlg those ideals have been different from the ideals and the 
aicthd(< of the othtr. The angry passions of the hour to which 
‘ stro^ men" often succumb cannot obliterate tne fundamental 
difierie, which is nothing if not ineradicable. 

'Ks recent events in Turkey have revealed this diCTercnce. And 
it ha^so revealed the limitations of the Western mind—its almost 
hopefe incapacity to undei stand the East. The West thinks that 
theiis no fundamental diiference between man and man, between 
iace! id race, between the East and the West in public or political 
matis. And it also believes that as soon as one scratches the 
dpi(^ of the civilised man, the barbarian is found in the derm. 

E pe," wired Reuter, “ is astounded at tlie calm, methodical 
arra ements by which the powerful Abdul Hamid has been dethroned 
and s successor proclaimed amidst a seething population excited 
by I recent events." 

, the West is astounded at the calm and methodical arrange- 
mei of the Party of Progress in Turkey, the East has reasons to be 
ash ihed at the attitude of the West—her incapacity to understand 
tha here is no antagonism bstween peace and progress, and 
tbs itriotism involves self-sacrifice. 
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The revolution in Tiukey is not an isolated event which stands 
unparalleled in the history of the world. On the other hand> it i^ut 
one of those upheavals w liich have taken place in various parts the 
world and anionpf vai ions peoples whenevei a wave of‘disci^tent, 
despair and despondency—due to the tyranny of despots, the J abuse 
of power by the aristocracy, the bureauciac), or the military, or the 
poverty of the people brought about b) the luidue exactions of the 
State or the decay of indigenous industries and consequent dry ing-up 
of the channels through which wealtli ilows mlo tlie c<iuntr ’’—has 
passed over the popular mind. Thiee examples tiom three countries 
and three periods will illusLiate this Dunng the '( venleenth o nitury 
the iniquities and exactions of Cliailes I, enlmmatcd m crea^g a 
widespread di‘content viutli pax*, use io tlie vokamc fire phe 
Civil Wai whi<'h bla/td out o\ei a shuddeiing population andlfly^T-Vd 
awhile in eiimson lunioi. Fi\e ceuluius bt^^'U chc Chiistii.^^^ 
the abU'(“ o' iiovc'r bv the p.itnneps ). Roint )’ a co man ) 
outbmst ( f popi.l.ii kelin^ \\iiich coidh.l liuji o* v t " Atidyyjii-tcT 
the eighteenth cenliiiv the Uoan o tm , »viivien, the tw,ase oi 
power b) the classL'- ,ind the poxcitv nf tlu in.» s* to 

create the Niagaia of tnc French Ke\olu'ion \»lneh n ashed 
many old landmarks. 


\ 


iway bo 


^ * Appius Claudiu*? wa?, accoiding to Livy, a patrician notoiious for 

aod cruelty and Ins bittci hauod of the plebtums. ‘ Twite they lefuscd 
under him, and Heeing bilorc thtir enemies, I tought upon him defeat and 
He retabated by decimating the aimy. At length they ellectcd his bamshmtj 
he 4 uicldy ittiii ned, and again became i onsul tn the saint year (4‘yi B 
was made one of the dereniMi i who liad bc< n appointed to draw up a code of 
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laws, and so carcJully did he act dunng his first year of office that he was ppK 

one ol Lfit ten who was re elected. With Claudius at their head, the new 


appear to liave resolved on retaining permanent authority , but an outburst of| 
feeling suddenly crushed their power. Enamoured of the beautiful daughtd 
plebeian centurion Virgmius, Claudius attempted to seize her by an abuse of 
One ot his clients, Maicus Claudius, swoie that she was the child of a stave ^ 
ing to him, and that she had been stolen by the childless wife of the cci 
Vtrginius was summoned from the army, but a private message was sent 
iMUtie time instructing the general to detain him. The first messenger w 
speedy than the second, and on the day of trial Virgmius was present to exp 
^iCPPSpiracy. Still judgment was given according to the evidence of Marc j 
Claudius commanded Virginia to be given up to him. There was but oneAi wAvof 
^escape, and m despair, her father seized a knife from a neighbouring s' _i| 

f iiunged it in her side. The popular passion was deeply stirred. Vtr^nii 1 yl- with 
aiUUB, the betrothed lover of hi8 daughter, and Numitorius, her uncle, hui 
turouae the army ■ Horatius and Valerius put themselves at the head of th< 

The decemviri were overthrown ; and Appius Claudius died in prison, cithei f 
DWn baud or by that of the executioner.JSncycIp/xedto: Britannioa, 
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Iri’ Rurope the bark of political progress has seldom sail^ on the 
quiet stream* of slow evolution. It has, invariably, run o\t^':^ry 
streams—now tossed about by angry passions and surging preju^ces, 
now whirling in the eddies of selfish machinations, and rK)W knocking 
against ttte hidden rocks of hideous liypocrisy. hlvcn npw^n 
Russia—^the volcano of popular discontent has not (“cased to* ,send 
forth its lava floods, spreading destruction and dcv^islation. lingland 
is the only country which has, for some time, been free fronf|;t^e 
operations of such upheavals. And the secret ol licr success in 
avoiding them lies in lier having kept the throne “ hroad-based on' 
her people’s will.” It is her system of fjovernmenl monmchy more 
or less tempered, Lvower House and l ipper House, t!cel ions, 
that ail ICurope has essayed or adopted, the result being as shown 
by Xaine * —grotesque in Greece, laniertlabie in Spain, fragile' in 
France, uncertaiji in Ausltia and in Italy, insurficieul in I'lnssia and 
in Germany, an.'l wuiccisslul only iui Holland, in Hcigiuni anditt tKe 
Scandinavian Sent os. Yotoven ICngland cannot claim a political 
career of bloodless prog’, c '.s. iruc. the < harL(t which,broke 

the chain <vf tlie unlimited power the ilritisli sovcieign at the 
middle link—was secured in 1215 wiihout bloodshed; but it was 
wrung, not received, and being overawed, John, wbo luad not his 
mercenaries with him, sulkily and sorely against his will swofp at 
R unnymede to givt^ all that he was asked to gWe. And the 
prominfent political sign-post of Itngland whic.h pcfinls toward,®^;^e, 
dirr^ction in which political power ought to go, wa‘S planted on .jp-omid 
wad with the blood of c sro'crcign and liis subjects. How during the 
Civil War the people of England succumbed to the angry p-'s^jpns of 
the hour and the hvdra-headcd monster tore asunder its tliin diapery ' 
of civilisation, is known to all students of history. Not contrmt with 
crushing absolutism the people beheaded the King who had eiriplpyed 
th^ ikw to establish it. His accusers, says Gardiner, f had on their 
dde the discredit which alwuays comes to those who, using force^' tr>^ 
vtQ’gjygj it the appearance of legality. They fell back on the mbrest 
technicalities. Instead of charging him with the intrigues to bring 
foreij^ armies into England, of which he had been really guilty, they 
accused him of high treason against the nation, because, forsooth, he 


on England. 

t A indent's History of England-^A/ol. 11. 
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had ajppeared in amis against his subjects in the di 


mr. The 


Court, as might have been expected, passed sentence agaiUst him^ 
and, on January 30 (164Q), he was beheaded on a scaffold in front of 


his own palace at Whitehall ” The Queen was spared, perhaps she 
was abroad, and her last letter to Parliament, delivered by the 


ambassador of France, w^as laid aside unread.* 


The conduct of Cromw'ell, the Puritan, was typical oi the attitude 
of the excited population. “ In the Court of Justice Oliver is always 
present. In the death-warrant of 29th January 16^9, next aftei the 
President and I.ord Grey, stands the name of OlivM Cromwell. . . . 
* I tell you,' he said to Algernon Sidney, ‘ we wnll cut oif his head 
with the crown upon it.' Traditions tell that he pressed other officers 
to sign, and he smeared Heiny Marten's face with ink as he signed, 
and stood by the coffin and gazed upon the corpse.” t 


'Phis was the first notable sanguinary blow' struck at the absolute 
powet ol the sovereign in Europe. The second—arid a more 
important—blow came about a centur)’ and a half later. The 
French Revolution was not merely a passing btorin whose wounds 
and scars healed up rapidly—its only efiect being to make the 
monamhs of Europe pull out from under their thrones the Constitu¬ 
tions they had put away. As Dean Kitchin has put it, the French 
Revolution “ surjrasses all other revolutions the world has seen in its 
coUlpleteness, the largeness of its theatre, the long preparation for it, 
the enunciation by it of new points of view in politics, its swift 
degradation into imperialism, its influence on the modern history of 
Europe. It has been truly said that France had for centuries been 


preparing for it, for centuries she would feel the effects of it. The 
imperialism, which has traversed and marred its due development, 
%as perhaps already passed away—its destructive work is - over; the 


republic under which France now lives may be the turning point of 
European history.” J No event in the history of modem Europe 


♦ She had written “ a very pasHionate lamentation of the sad condition the Icitigt 
hpr husband, was m, dtsiring that they would grant her a pass to come over to him; 
offering to use all the credit she had with him, that he might give them satisfaction* 
Mowew*, if they would not give her leave to perform any of those offices towards this 
public, she prayed that she might be permitted to perform the duty she owed him, 
and to be near him ni the uttermost extremity.”—Cattcrmole- The Grtat Ct^ 
War^ 

f Harrison OUv^r Cromwed 
r Bocyelopssdia Britannica 
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has ptoduced a deeper or a more durable impression on the hiitids of 
men than the French Revolution. It was a mighty tempest^ which 
agitated the waters of European lile to such an extent that not even 
the lapse of a century has succeeded in restoring to them pdffect 

calm. ^ 

For dll revolution* there are needed, fir*t, '* a favoutahle 
concurrence of external circumstances.' N..xt, “ there must he a 
semen martyrum, a taith of internal convictio*n which will strengthen 
men to face death lor their cause, because then minds are lifted above 
common life and its trivial affairs' Joined with these ideas, which 
cannot reach down to all, “ there must be a geiicial feeling of misery> 
oppression, wrong." Long befoie the actual outbreak of the 
Revolution the calamities of Fiance weic combining these necessary 
elements; and the opening years of the eighteenth century saw 
matters moving rapidly tovtards a revolution When, in 1713, the 
peace of Utrecht was signed, ‘ the country was famine-stricken and 
most miserable, finance in hopeless emilusion, the debt grown to 
vast size ; an annual deficit had long been going on. The whole of 
the mstilutions of the country seemed to have fallen into ruin. The 
nobles had become needy hangers on at ctiiiit, tliev Mlcd the army, 
and by making it impossible for merit to use had contributed largely 
to the disasters of the Siu cession War At the time of the outbreak 
of the Revolution, the first element wa* supplied by the charactew of 
Louis XVI. succeeding after his graiulfathei, tlie anti-national temper 
of his court, the outbreak of the American War ol Liberation, and the 
ferment of modem ideas m all the coiinliics of Europe. As for the 
second, sometimes parted and narrow, yet always generous and 
warm, was the enthusiasm of y oungei Fi ance for the ^principles of 'B</; 
the equality of all men before the law and for the burdens of citizen-" 
ship, the excellence of virtue, the sovereignty of the people, obedience 
to law, the blessings of freedom of person, press and belief," and the 
like—^afterwards embodied in the Declaration des droits de I'homntt. 
The third was largely supplied by the scandals of finance administra¬ 
tion; the despair of frequent famines, the giievous incidence of the 
cortfie and other ancient services, the inability to get away from the 
soil or to rise Moieovei, “the diveigence of classe*, which in 
France had long been mcieasing, was such as to endanger in itself 
the stability of society. The old creeds, too, were dying dowm into 
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their embeiv-;^ <uul had lost the powei to arouse enthusiasm ; while 
the ancient hainevvorh oi lon^ worn-out institutions still encumbertK 
all the laud, anO Lhcir ilead wcioht pressed men down.' 

Selfishness jb()\e, h^po(iis\ in laiin, nn>ei^ b("]o^^ — these tanned the 
tlame. 

But tlic proipes^ ol the Rtnoliition w.is inaiked by a wanton 
cruelty tliat has s* Idoui Into t (juailei]—nc\‘i '-luj^a^sed “The 
brave," says C.nhlc, “aa •'•ot -.pared tioi th-, bc.iutilul, nor the 


weak.' * iV^n^ 

-on has 

put i< 



‘‘ br.UK n t(‘ iKm\i1 

. ] ’ 

1 dl I'UMi m r ,1 1) d 

-{H ^1] mt 

n •- ti;ood 

Cc'tu Dmijo o , 1 

1 >1 n» 1 

ij d VI ' d k.i 

1 i Ojlj ,v 

th bloncl 

1 Carle k d'^-c 

nhe tin 

\«. ' ULiOU > <I i OU' 

‘ die Soil 

ol Si \ly 


Kin^b I b- -n imls till a lilole, iivjI wiinotl dcl.iy . . . . 

I he JCvccntJonc’-' pipu-a* n to bind bun . Ir juiiic, leiists, Abbe 
Edoewoitii ha-, to uin-iai iimi liov\ t!.e Savi.ai', in whom men tiiist, 
suhtmttet! i » bi !> s- <( i *' ujd- « La d ‘ in ,i,l iia^i', the tat T 
moment I-. Cute M a(nnHi. ' i me tOn < tiu c.dt dd. ‘ his te-i 
verv''led, ano ,i\v i ■ m ii i«<, i 1 di* 'I'-u/liuI r i-- bom the 
scahold and in n .qipLaim b ’ u tiofil'iat f uli *oimo, t paidoii mv 

enemic-: I d(-lu tha> hiaiui,'-A <r in nd on hoi-t back,Saiiteiie o 

anothei, prances out, with, npiiiicd hand * ‘ lamboms * The druni'. 
drt»wn the \o(ct ' hAceiihoncns, (K) yoiit dut\ !' I'lie Kxecu- 
tionei'', dospeiate k-1 tin insoUt.'. be niuuleud (loi NintciTC and his 
Armed Rank- will duke, n tindo not), sci/c th' hapless Louis, 
six of them desjieiate. Iinu shr-Iv despeiate, sinu>qlin« thcie, and 
bind him tt) their ]ikinlv Alibc hai^eworth, stoc>pm<.», bc'-peaks him : 
‘ Sou ol Saint Louts, a-.e< nd to K<.a\en.' The Ave clanks down ; a 
Ivinjjj’s hie IS shorn away. It is Monday the Jisi ol Januaiy 17 M.L 
rite was ac'd t}nrt^-eDufht font month- and Iwenty-ei^ht 

days.' 

Ihit d ilnu w , 1 - some soil ol cxcnisc tor the execution ol the King, 
there \Vit ali rduteh none' loi the exeeutioii ol the ^hu'eu and the 
murdet o' i‘iiiKt‘'-d( l.amballe, attended with uauboatmg cTuelties 
which ate iuerediblc. “ Punt ess de Lamballe has lain down on her bed : 

' Madame, ^ c'e an to be mmoved to the Abbavm.' ‘ I do not wish to 
remove ; J iim wAl ennuch heie.' Tlieie is a ncjed-be for removing. 
She wall at range her du's- a little, then ; rude voices answer, ‘ You 

T*hf P 
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have not far to ^o.' She too is led to the hell-gate; a manitest 
Queen’s-Friend, She slmc^s back, at the si£>ht ot bloody sabres ; but 
there is no rotiirn Onwaids ! That lair hind head is clelt with the 
axe; the neck is seveted Ibal lair bod> is cut in fragments; 
with indignidos, and obsceiu hoiiois ol mU'^tachio ^^rana\-I( which 
human nature would lam hud iticnddile-which sliall be read 
m the OTiiginaMan<^ia<>« on'\ Sh( wa^btautdnl, he was good, she 
had known no h<i| pmr-'-. Yonrg heaft':>, uenciattou alter gciieiation, 
v\dl think wtiii tbi ms( () \\v i{h\ c;l ho , dionking descended, 
eod-debcend* d, tad pn >i ,so > w nn, o, ans a v not 1 theic, and 

OHIO S'/v eJ l'<»hiinn v ! h )i H ann* Ot on kai.d llt^r head 

Is hxed ov a jnkc i i < tk ti iti'*dc d' n "'("m-' u i]k Icmnie, that 
1 Till tino’'e liatcd Uo’ \ni noni m)u\ '•ei. tbu Mmiidpal, 
in the Khit)! \Mlh ii.« Ib»\ »' 5 ^n )nLi'> al tht in >nKnt, said, 
i„ook oiit Vn )^lu ' L i mK wlnsp ft. I ‘ ')> ni’t >ef»k ’ 

il Is tcttiiiil 1 n to j 1 i^oMitht W< ^ L*»thohx»t, 

' here ')»Jf’» I \ dm tm Ovit tiu t.oo f vt o i titiutl^ I'lie 

j,eiuu-- V*) I'lL has* )s -»* t(» iht St 1 t u-v laki dii ta c •'> lapin, 

vvheic w,, find tliL tnst indit. Uioii oi i\hat l.o ti Mine iii', called 

‘ the awakening w *oe wfiit h d ^'Wcejniif. ovti tin haTtin woild, 
overwhehniny old tiadilurns, and beirmc on its tr .i a ilood ol new 
ideas.” Wt 'uAc g»\tn Mmie defafk vi ijn^ athludt and methods ol 
the West I ai dilfc^eut was the attilnd f>f th( of Japan 

during the Revtihition-— wt. would ralliei tall it h\olntn)n -of 1^67, 
and fai otheiwise the methods adopted the lUible who, in most 
countries Jo^m the l.iT si’om'hold oi oj>])ohI oti t> rdonus, and in 
wliom the pxijes-,u)n ami inc ol po\»ci t .n Lodci Io\c ol it which 
they can seldom ovettoai^ Diumg this l\e\olntion the sole idea ol 
tlie revolutionary leaders was the undKation ol the nation, and this 
niitailed tine necessit\ ot anohshni}> h udah in winch was a recognised 
institiitioT,! m japan. '‘Whin t!mv canr^ to considci closely the 
practical sjde of the ]iroblem, they imdci stood how tat it would lead 
tiicm. Evidentl>, that one homogeneous -,v^sUm ot law should 
leplacethc moie 01 Jess heterogeneous systems operative in the 
\aiious fiefs was essential, and such a substitution meant that the 
leudatorios must be deprived ol their local autouom'y and, incidentally, 
ot their control ol local tinances. That was a stupendous change. 


The French Revolution 
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HithertOi each feudal chief had collected the revenues of his fief and 
had employed them at will, subject to the sole condition of maintaining 
a body of troops proportionate to his income. He had been, and 
was still, an autocrat within the limits of his territory. On the other 
hand, the active authors of the Revolution were a small band of men 
mainly without prestige or territorial influence. It was impossible that 
they should dictate any measure sensibly impairing the local and fiscal 
autonomy of the feudatories. No power enlorcing such a measure 
existed at the time. All the great political changes in Japan had 
been preceded hitherto by wars culminating in the accession of some 
strong clan to supreme authority, whereas in this case there bad been 
a displacement without a substitution—the Tokiigawa had been 
overthrown and no new administrators had been set up in their stead. 
It was, moreover, certain that an attempt on the part of any one 
clan to constitute itself executor of the Sovereign's mandates would 
have stirred the other clans to veliement resistance. In short, the 
leaders of the Revolution found themselves pledged to a new theory 
of government, without any machineiy^ for carrying it into effect, or 
any means of abolishing the old practice. An ingenious exit from 
this curious dilemma was dedsed bytlic>oung reformers. They 
induced the feudal chief> of Satsuma, Choshiu, Tosa, and Hizen, 
the four most powertuJ ('luns in tlie south, publicly to surrender their 
fiefs to the Emperor, pra> ing his Majesty to reorganise them and to 
bring them all under the same system of law. In the case of 
Shimazu, chief of Satsuma, and Yodo, chief of Tosa, this act must 
stand to their credit as a noble sacrifice. To them the exercise of 
power had been a reality, and the eflbrl of surrendering it must have 
been correspondingly costly. But the chiefs of Choshiu and Hizen 
obeyed the suggestions of their principal vassals .... Out of the 
whole 276 feudatories, only 17 hesitated to imitate the example of the 
four southern fiefs." * 

Not only did the nobles show a splendid example of self-sacrifice, 
but the Samurai themselves showed a noble faculty of resignation. 
*'They had been a privileged class, but they had purchased their 
privileges with their blood and by serving as patterns of all the qualities 
most |jrized among Japanese national characteristics. The record 
of their acts and the recognition of the people entitled them to look 

* Brinhiev in the Kncyclopcedta Hrttanntca. 
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for mtmificent treatment at the hands of the Government which they 
had been the means of setting up. Yet none of these consid^tions 
blinded them to the painful fact that the time had passed them 
that no place existed for them in the new polity. Many of them 
voluntarily stepped down into the company of the peasant or the 
tradesman, and many others signified their willingness to join the 
ranks of common bread-wnnners if some aid were given to eqtlip 
them for such a career," 

Less than half a century, and Turkey has shown a similar 
example. The repeated attempts of Abdul Hamid to crush the 
growing power of the people and stop the fountain of progress, or, a 
least, to send the drain into it “lest the ^tream should issue pure,'' 
had goaded the popular leaders to change the head of the 
Government—the Sultan. But the deposition of the Sultan was not 
an end but merely a means to an end. “ Kingship/' as Carlyle has 
put it, “is a coat.” .\nd it was required to dej)iive one of that coat. 
This was done, as it ought to be done, without “ the grand loss 
of the skin." The aim of the popular leadeis was tar above passions 
and prejudices, and selfishness could not touch it. So Abdul Hamid 
was granted life and some luxuries too. He was only shorn of his 
glories and removed to a safe distance Irom the centre of those 
intrigues which he had carried on for so many years. The 
responsibility for the little bloodshed which has marred the upheaval 
in Turkey rests vrith Abdul Hamid and not with the patriotic Young 
Turk.s w’hose aim and object it was to make Turkey proceed in the 
path of progress. 

The calm, dispassionate and methodical work in '1‘urkey cannot 
be attributed solely to that widening of the thoughts of men which 
goes on with the “ process of the suns." The working of the Eastern 
mind is palpable here. , 

In India we have especial reasons to-day to watch the process ol 
evolution in Japan and to tiy'^ to be true to the best traditions of the 
East. The “awakening wave" is passing over India. It has already 
made its presence felt in various ways. There has been an 
exceptional combination of circumstances in India. On the one 
hand, India lives in her spirituality, and believes fhat “peace hath 
her victories no less renown'd than war.'" On the other, she is under 
the sway of a country of which Tennyson has said— 
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“ \ land of rff'ttk'd f^overnmcnt, 

A land of jn-^t and old renown. 

Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent.” 

—a country which really considers the voice of the people the voice 
of God. Her statesmen have not been slow to recognise the new 
spirit and make some attempt to meet the ucw demands. In discussing 
one of the most retrograde measures—the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Dill—Lord Minto said, i am well aware of the growing 
.■jtrcnglb ot political hopes and ambitions in tins country, and I 
welcome them a-' the nataral results ol the education British 
administrat(.‘rs Iiave <lon{' so mna-h to mtToduce and to encourage 
1 have said -o o''” and o' r agar , and ] the accusation ot a 

<lisrcgard ot the giowing inllncnco ol the educated classes of India 
Far Irom wishing to chec k the growth of political thought, 1 have 
hoped that, vv'th piop'u guidance, Indian capacity and Indian 
patriotism might imhi ‘or it. pjopl" a giealor share in the governmcid 
of their country , The \jroycrnmoiit of Iinii'i wauild be bhiui 
indeed to shut it> ' ye « to the awakening wave which i? sweeping over 
the KasLcrn world, ovciwhehning old traditions, and bearing on iL' 
crest a Food of new ideas. We cannot chock its Fow, we can but 
endeavour to direct it into such channels as may benefit the 
generations that are to come." 

Even before this Lord (then simple Mr.) Motley had said, in his 
tirst Budget Speech (iyo6): ‘Miveryone—soldiers, travellers, and 
journalists—they all toll us that there is a new spirit abroad in India 
Be it so. How could you expect anything else ? You have now been 
educating the peoples ior years with Wesstern ideas and literature. 
You have already given them facilities for communication with one 
another. How could you suppose that India could go on just as it was 
when there was little higher education, and when the contact between 
one pari aiul another was difficult and infrequent ? How could you 
think that all would go on as before ? As for education, let the House 
think of this little fact. There is this year a Senior Wrangler from 
India: and I am told by the Master of Trinity that he was Senior 
Wrangler after two years' residence, when all the others in the class 
had had three years' residence. I mention that as showing that you 
cannot go on narrowly on the old lines. We should be untrue to all 
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the traditions of this Parliament and to those who from time to time 
and from generation to generation have been the leaders of the 
Liberal party, if wo were to show ourselves afraid of facing and 
recognising the new spirit with candour and consideration.'' 

We need not pause to discuss if Lord Morle}'’s ** poor 
imagination" has been able to “pierce through” a vcjy long lime, 
and if* he has not viewed the trend of ovciits t’rough a somevrhat 
distorting haze. But we cannot but admit that he has made an 
earnest edfoit—an cllwt that has met with a volume of opposition 
from men whoso vested inleiests are dc\ire] to tlu'm ilian political 
principles and progress ol naiions—lo o\eic<nii.' the veakiu'ss of the 
bureaucracy, iLs dislike ol cliange. \]kI v\’o hope that, je> the present 
head of the English Go\ovimiciu in India has exjnesson hi-> iiiLcniion 
to endeavour lo dircot the new spiiil into such thannels as may 
benefit the generations tliat aio to come, tiic Indi.ut loaders will so 
guide it as to bcnctit the people they me sciviii;;, taking care 
o remain loyal Lo tiic best iradinons of the Kn-iL oi which we are 
"ill reasonably p: oud 


Calcutta 
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Even Pingla * the sinner did declare, 

“ Peace corneth to the soul when yearnings cease. 

We know this w'ell, and yet out longing for 
Beloved Krishna knoweth no decrease. 

u. s. 

• Piogla was a courtesan who waited till Ihr morning for a loTcr but none 
(Wme, and so Knowledge and Vairagya came to her. 
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THE APOSTLE OF THE INDIES. 


I N the Annals ol the Roman Catholic Church there is no more 
beautiful or pathetic story than that ot the friendship between the 
great Founder of the Jesuit Order and St. Francis Xavier, who shared 
with his leader the power ol embuing others with his own enthusiasm 
and lived in an atmosphere of his own creation, shedding brightness 
even on the most sordid surroundings. Both of noble birth, with 
qualities that would have won them high positions in the army or at 
court, the two were led to the same goal by very different paths, for 
physical suffering and loss had much to do with Ignatius Loyola's 
renunciation of earthly glory, whilst Xavier reluctantly turned his 
back upon it in all the freshness of his youth and strength in obedience 
to the persistent reiteration from the lips of his friend of tlie awful 
question ; what shall it profit a man though he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ? 

Bom in 1565, in the ancestral castle of his family at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, Francis Xavier was the youngest of a large family, and 
from boyhood was distinguished for his handsome presence, gay and 
buoyant temperament and keen sense of humour. He was early 
skilled in all manly exercises, delighted in listening to tales of the 
gallant exploits of his ancestors, and looked forward eagerly to the 
time when he should win fresh laurels for the proud name he bore- 
He himself wished to enter the army, but his parents were 
unwilling for him to do so, probably because of the expense comigDted 
with that career, for they were poor in spite of their aristcwiratic 
lineage, though their opposition is generally said to have been the 
result of a vision in which it was revealed to one of their daughters 
that altars would be raised and masses sung in honour of her brother 
throughout Ciiristendom for all time. Moreover, the boy, in spite of 
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his love for stones of chivalry, showed a remarkable aptitude fbr 
serious study, poring for hours over old MSS. in his father's library, 
and giving special attention to Greek philosophy, which appears to 
have appealed torcibly to his refined and spiritual nature. Alter 
much discussion it was finally decided that Francis should go to the 
University of Paris, then one oi the most celebrated centres of. 
intellectual culture in Europe, where his brilliant abilities soon 
obtained for him a very high po!>ition. Attei passing with distinction 
through the usual course and taking his degiee, he obtained the 
appointment of Professor oi' Philosophy at the Cf>lloge of St. 
Barbara, his great eloquence, but perliaps oven more his fascinating 
personality, attracting large numbers to his lectures. Amongst the 
poorer students who attended them was the man who was ere long 
to alter the whole course of his life, no less a person than Ignatius 
l-oyola himself, then frcbli from the long sustained and terrible conflict 
at Manresa in which hi.> tortured spirit, that had been upon the very 
brink of madness, had at last won the peace wlu'ch passetb 
understanding and was never again to be taken from him. Already 
the grand scheme of ioundin^ a new monastic dynasty that should 
rival even that ol St. Fiaiicis of Assissi in its world-wide iiiflueneehad 
taken shape in the brain of its future foumlci, who, though tlieie was 
little in his outward appearance, except his halting gait and the 
extreme poverty of his apparel, to distinguish him from his lellow- 
students, yet at once impressed the young Xavier with a sense of his 
power. 

Ol the first meeting between the two who weie to be associated 
in so great an enterprise there is no actual let'ord, but it vvas probably 
in the crowded lecture room that Francis first saw Ignatius, whose 
close attention, whilst it flattered, also irritated him, for the earnest, 
moumfiil eyes fixed upon him often seemed to challenge and rarely 
fully to endorse his arguments. However it may have begun, acquaint¬ 
ance soon ripened into intimacy, and although Xavier long resisted 
the potent spell cast upon him by Loyola, his final surrender to it 
was from the first assured. Together the two often wandered by the 
baidife' of the Seine or in the woods and meadows that then encirclec 
Paris, discussing high themes with such fervour that they woulc 
sometimes lose all count of time, more than once running a risk o, 
being locked out of the city and having to spend the night in the 
open air. 
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Presently, Loyola’s exhortations to Francis to forego worldly 
ambition received a strange endorsement in the falling off in 
the numbers of students attending the lectures ol the latter, so that 
he was suddenly ieduced to absolute penury. Oppressed with a sense 
ol failme and not hknig to apph to home for help, he scarcely 
knew what to do, and wa*' gicatl'y touched when Ignatius, who, 
though the heir t(» ^ ast estates, h\cd entirely on the alms he collected 
from the taithful, came to him and -.aid he had rnoie money than he 
knew what to do wjtli and wc.uld bt glad li Francis would take cbaige 
of some ol it loi a time Seeing Ujroiuh the transj\irtnt luse, Xavier 
acccpicd it, and thanks to the tinu S loan hi wa^ able to tide over 
i*^ diiiu iiltK ■>, Jia lain d < ut t > l>f o ic ti oi| on \ , kir, mainly it js 
oaid, tl Ol. b L da t )i ( ,u '■non btcame 

greakri u o 

h < ' I ' n II 5 I ^ 1 , T . I f n K 11 ai ned in hi inn 

to do s<>(>t I I 1 < ' < I \ I « I < n F I > I IS dul ill a >u 

lanK in V T m «li ’ nc ^ tliat s nn a 

cvci to o(),)u 1 1 , nd 1 I < < nn W it hn t to 

iighttuti.l ! t I j> 1(1 '- \ n ( \'lion r>_, ‘"hi’ 

degrtts ]i( \v n )i <'< id < t ^ < o i it lu loU Inpi the <-ioty oi 
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was not yet fully won. It was not, indeed, until some months later 
that the great leader permitted his new follower, who in the interim 
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cast many a longing look back on the pleasures be had resojv^ to 
renounce, to perform the Initiatory Rite oi the so-called Spiritual 
Kxercises," described ii* a book y,riLten by Icnatms own hand, which 
not only marks a most important Up in his own career and is tho 
one extant dc\olKnal wt ik bom 11 p n, but is rcalH the foundation 
on which was buiU t nncl tv jesmt CUdci that wa m the course 
ol its long and cNcntiul lu toiy i\> influence the wlu k (n Christendom, 
and to bring into tlu lo'd <f the Church inanv thousands of 
unbelievers 
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spnitual e>e •-> f<i b dncc< d duiin tfic ihud ol tif htan wc'cks 
towards that mih tin niabh ib)''Sil wre into ^vhKll iiu Redeemer 
descended to rescue, the laci of Ad iin Ironi the powc’ o( Satan and of 
death, and then se\ en suns are to rioo and ct wliild the enthralled 
spiiit is to (liant timinphant halklujab'' . and when at length the 
spintual exercises close by an absolute‘'Urundtr of all the delights 
and hiteiests of his sublunary slate . to b< consumed by the 
undying flame of divine lo\t on the altar of the regenerate heart.'' 

From his four weeks of solitary communion w ith nimself and 
with his God, Francis Xaviei emerged in a condition of physical 
exhaustion and spiiitual exaltation. The die was now^ irrevocably 
cast, there could be no more looking back, and on the Feast of tha 
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Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 1534, it was his prii^e^ to take 
part in the solemn service in the chapel of iSt. Denys at Montmartre> 
that was the true inauguration of the Jesuit Order. The little t^nd of 
enthusiasts but six in number, namely, Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier, 
Nicolas Alphonso Bobadilla, a teacher of philosophy, Simon Rqdriguez> 
a young student, lago Laynez, who was to succeed the founder as 
General ot the Order, and Alphonso Salmeron, still a mere boy, knelt 
together at the altar, where, from the hands of Pete’* Faber, one of 
Xavier's old pupils, now an ordained priest, they received the 
consecrated bread, that they looked upon as the b(xiy of their Ix>rd, 
and with one voice took the solemn three-lold oath of chastity, 
poverty and obedience, to which they added an expression of 
willingness to go as missionaries to the Holy l.and 01 to any country 
to which the Pope might choose to send them. 

f Never again did Xavier falter in his self-suppression. Dead to 
the world he had loved so well, and dead also to the parents who had 
made ^ tich sacrifices for him, he set to work with the energy he had 
previously given to study to the lar harder task of subduing the flesh 
to the .-pint, practising even greater austerities than Loyola himself, 
who let! Paris for Spain a few days after the ceremony at Montmartre, 
promising soon to appoint a meeting with his little band of followers. 
H was not, however, until two years later that the longed-for 
summons to join their leader came, for Ignatius, who meanwhile had 
gone to Rome to try and obtain the consent ol the Pope to the 
foundation of his Order, had met with unexpected difficulties. Finding 
it irapobsibie, in spite of all his eloquence, to win over to his cause 
either the Holy Father himself or his advisers, he resolved to try 
what deeds would do to prove his sincerity and to work on, till better 
times should come, amongst the poor, the suffering, and the sihful in 
the Italian cities. To aid him in this endeavour he summoned those 
who had taken the vows with him in Paris to meet him in Venice^* 
appointing Xavier their leader. 

With eager delight Francis prepared for what he looked 
upon as the beginning of the spiritual campaign, preparing himself 
for the journey that was to be performed on foot, in a truly 
remarkable way, for he bound cords tightly round bis arms 
and legs so as to add as much physical suffering as possible to 
the other discomforts of the road, declaring, when he was asked the 
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reason for the torture, that he wished to punish his limbs for all the 
pleasure he had had through them before his conversion. Devoting 
themselves by the way to works of mercy and, it is claimed, performing 
many miracles of healing, the devoted disciples of Loyola arrived in 
Venice late in 1536, and there in 1537 Francis Xavier was ordained 
priest. Three years more, however, were to be passed in probation 
before what was to be the chief work of his life began, for it was not 
until the autumn of 1540 that the patience, tact and perseverance of 
Loyola—^whose followers now numbered hundreds—were rewarded by 
the issue of the Bull known as the Rcgimini, that gave to the Order of 
Jesus its charter and secured to the Roman Catholic Church in her 
long protracted struggle with Protestantism a highly trained regiment 
of defenders whose standard of conduct was as high and scholarship as 
deep as that of the leaders of the Reformation, who were then fiercely 
assailing Papal supremacy and seemed likely, if not actually to destroy 
it, greatly to limit its scope. 

In Jgnatms Loyola, the haiassed Pope found not only a Soldier 
of the Cross ready to die for the cause he had at heart, but an acute 
statesman, a bofn leader of men, and a strategist who knew how to 
circumvent his enemies when unable to meet them Lee to face with 
any chance of victoiy^ Unanimously elected—some say against his 
own will, though this is scarcely likely to be true—General of the new 
Order, he lost not a moment in organising his campaign, displaying in 
the choice of the officers who were to work under him a discrimination 
and insight into character that liave never been surpassed. An 
absolute monarch, he ruledlris kingdenn with a rod of iron, dividing the 
whole of the Christian world into districts, each to be governed by a 
deputy chosen by himself and appointing missionaries to win over to 
the Church the still heathen nations. As a matter of course his 
beloved friend Francis Xavier was not forgotten, and an opportunity 
soon occurred of giving to him a thoroughly congenial task. John III, 
of Portugal had asked the Pope to select from amongst the Jesuits a 
teacher for his subjects in the Indies, ami the choice first fell 
on a certain Nicholas Bobadilla, but he died before he could sail, and 
Loyola at once suggested that Xavier should take his place. Consent 
was readily given, and after receiving the blessing of the Pope and 
bidding the Superior of his Order farewell, the young missionary with 
one companion, a priest named Simon Rodriguez, started happily 

66 
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forth with tio pro‘\nsion for his journey, no clothes but those he wore, 
and nothing to sustain his courage but his faith in God, conviction 
of hig own divine mission and the well-worn breviaiy he cairied 
beneath his arm. 

Preaching and ministei ing to the suflenng and sinlul by the way, 
Francis Xa\iei ciosscd the Alps and the P\ronec 3 , passing almost 
within sight oi liisold home, but too an\ioiis to pie>s on, oi it may be too 
self-den) ing, loi sin eh e\en he must lia\e teamed to see liis paieuts 
who weie still ouee moit, to spare a moment loi those wdio 

would so eagerh’ have v^elct)med niin—a neglect commended by his 
Roman Catholic adnineis as a lic^h proof of lus unse1fi-.h devotion, 
but somes\hat incomprchensiDle to less prejudiced ludg-C'-, especially 
when it is rememhened th<il though he arrived at Lisbon in June 1540 , 
he did not actual i\ sail for IVIo/ambique until the following April. 
He spent the intc 1 ^al in working so hard amongst the poor that 
King John was cpiitc unwilling to let him go w'hen the time at last 
came for him to embaik. and begged him to remain with him. 
Francis, howevei, owed allegiance not to the monaich ol Portugal but 
to the General ot liis Oidei, and iciused to fall in w'ith the 
suggestion tliat he should gi\e up his jiiis*ion to India, compromising 
the matter 1 ca\ing Rodiiguez behind him and taking w’ltli him 
instead a piiest named Cameiino and a voung deacon named Mansilla, 
both almost as full ol enthusiasm as himself. 

, The three companions embarked c»n Apr il 7th, 1541, m a troopship 
taidng a thousand soidieis to Goa, and on the \ovage, that took no 
less than fire monthvS, a teiiible disease broke out in the crowded 
vessel, many succumbing to it, whilst others barely escaped with their 
lives. Thio w'as an oppoitiinity Francis was not likely to neglect, and 
with superhuman strength he devoted himself to the care of the 
sufferers, cbeei fully rendering to them the most revolting services, 
administering the sacraments to the dying and earning for himself 
the beautiful name of the Holy Father. Even wdien it was decided 
to land the still surviving plague-stricken on the island of Mozambique, 
he wmuld not desert his patients, but went with them to the Hospital 
whore, aftei performing true miracles of mercy, he himself fell a 
victhu to the terrible disease. Rescued from the very brink of the 
grave by the care of his companions, Xavier was able to resume the 
voyage to India on March 15th, 1542, but he left Cameripo and 
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Mansilla faeliind him to finish his beneficent work, arriving alohe at 
Goa on May 6th of the same year. 

Although it was the capital of the Portuguese possessions iti 
India, governed by a Viceroy who kept no little state, and the seat of 
a Bishop with manj^ clergy under him, Goa was at that time* 
notorious foi the degradation and immorality ^1 its in habitants, the 
grossest profligacy prevailing amongst the vNcalthy, whilst the pooj^ 
Portuguese and natives were subjected to guMi oppro'^'^ion. Grieved tO 
the heart at this terrible state* ot things, Xa\ i<n at once set to work, to 
do battle with it, telling the Viceroy, who otieied him hospitality in 
his palace, that his home was with the aOlicted, and winning, in his 
ver)^ first interview walh the Bisho]) his roidial co-o])enition and 
fiiendship. 

Beginning e>ei> moinmg with a ser\ice, to wInch many w'eie 
soon attracted, Xaviei passed his days in going to and Iro amongst 
the people, visiting the hospitals, gi\ing special attention to the lepers, 
Irom whom all otheis shrank, and preaching in the atieets, announcing 
his own appioaci I bj ringing a big bell that he cairied with him 
everywhere. Kven wdicn, as w'as too olten the case, he failed to 
persuade the paients to give up theii wicked ways, he was able to 
induce them to send theii childien to him, and it soon became a 
lamiliar thing to see the Good Fathei, as he was called, surioimded by 
little ones, many ofwdiom latei became missionaries in their own homes. 
Not long, however, was Francis allowed to enj'ov the disinterested 
love of his young pupils, for at the suggestion of the Vicar-General of 
the Indies, Dom Michael Vaz, he jiresently felt it his duty to leave the 
town and go and work amongst the Paravas oi Pearl Fishers of the 
shores of the Stiait of Manaar, w ho w-ere in a very degraded and 
poverty-stricken condition, having suflfeied greatly at the hands of 
Mahonjedan oppressors. They, ol course, understood no language 
but their own, and w^ere, moreover, repoited to be bitterly hostile to 
foreigners. As a matter ol course, neither of these drawbacks 
influenced Xavier in the least, except to fire his enthusiasm in their 
service, and with the aid of an interpreter and his* big bell he very 
soon managed to get a hearing, relying chiefly, as he had at Goa, on the 
children to secure a permanent influence. Sometimes, indeed, with a 
wisdom that had in it surely something divine, he made his little 
converts the agents of the benefits he conferred on the adults. 
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entrusting some favoured boy or girl with his own crucifix, ivith the 
aid of which, it is related, the sick were often healed and evil spirits 
cast out. Having by these and other means secured a large number 
of proselytes, he chose from amongst the elder men the most 
i ntelligent to aid him in making translations of the Catechism, the 
Apostle's Creed, the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, all of 
which he made his pupils learn by heart. The rudiments of the faith 
thus acquired he proceeded to give his catechumens the rite of 
baptism, and before he had been amongst the Pearl Fishers a year he 
had succeeded in converting many thousands by these simple means. 
When, all too soon for the people who had learnt to love him and 
rely on him, he felt the time had come for him to go to another field, 
he was able to leave behind him no less than thirty Christian teachers, 
to carry on the work of evangelisation, ,the cottages in which they 
lived having been consecrated for service and surmounted by a cross. 

So full of joy was Francis at this gieat and unexpected success 
that he added to his daily prayers a petition that he might not be 
overwhelmed with happiness, and not long was the answer delayed, for 
he had not been away from the Pearl Fishers for many months before 
his tender heart was wrung by the news that a terrible misfortune 
had befallen them. A horde oi marauders known as Badages, who 
bore a special grudge against Christians, had swept down upon the 
coast, burning and slaying as they went, and tearing down the crosses 
set up by Xavier, Many of the natives were slaughtered, but a little 
remnant escaped in canoes to the outlying islets in the Bay of 
Coromandel, and there, as soon as he heard of the disaster, Francis 
joined them, going from rock to rock with provisions and water and 
remaining amongst his scattered flock till the enemy had with¬ 
drawn and the poor fishers were able to return to their devastated 
native land. 

From Cape Comorin Xavier made his way to the independent 
province of Travancore, then governed by a Rajah on firiendly terms 
with the Portuguese, where he pursued the same plan as he had done 
amongst the Paravas and with even greater success, for although he 
was at first persecuted by the Brahmins, he was fortunate enough, 
soon after his arrival, to win over to his side the ruler of the district 
himself by securing victory for him in a battle against the marauding 
Badages, who had swept down upon the country in overwhelming 
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numbers. The story goes that in the midst of the tumult of the 
struggle the devoted .missionary rushed between the opposing forces, 
and after a passionate appeal to the God of the Christians commanded 
the invaders to withdraw —^ behest that, to the surprise of both 
sides, was immediately obeyed. Summoned to the presence of the 
grateful Rajah,who after embracing him, gave him the title of the Great 
Father and asked what reward he would choose, Xavier replied that 
he was but the humble instrument of the will of his heavenly Master, 
adding that he asked for no recompense, but permission to preach the 
Gospel in Travancore. This was at once granted, and though the Rajah 
himself refused to be baptised, fearing that if he became a Christian 
he would have to give up the pleasures to which he was addicted, he 
issued an edict ordering his subjects to obey the Great Father in all 
things. Whether this mandate would have had any result if Francis 
had been a man of a different type it is impossible to say, but as it 
was, the Great Father now carried all before him in Travancore, and 
when he left it the whole province was evangelised, a great cross that 
long remained standing, rising up from the shore to proclaim to all 
who approached it the bloodless victory that had been won. 


KAKCY BELL. 


London. 


{To be conrluded.) 
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TRIFLES ABOUT OLD CALCUTTA. 

A S the use of the first person facilitates the writing of a miscellaneous 
article, such as Leigh Hunt would have called a “chatty paper,” 
I will apologise beforehand, for apparent egotism, and endeavour to show 
my sincerity by withholding my name. 

I want to begin with one or two things which were told me by my 
father, but it seems right I should first say who he was. My grandfather 
was a gentleman of small private fortune, who lived at Southampton, 
where he held a Government post in the Customs, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. He had seven sons, and though through family 
connections he had interest, it was no easy task to think of professions 
^for them. My father was the fourth son, and church, army and navy had 
already been decided upon, for the first three, so when he was 15 , he was 
put into the Mercantile Marine of the old East India Company, and he 
soon sailed for China, where the monopolies oi tea and silk produced for 
hjs employers a lucrative commerce. 

The story of Peter Thelusson, the French banker, who settled in 
England m 1750 , is well known. This gentleman married into the 
Woodford family, and that family being related to mine, it came about 
that when Peter Isaac succeeded his father, and became one of the 
directors ol the East India Company, he offeied a wntership for my 
father. Of course, there was a scuffle to get him home from sea, and 
another scuffle when he arrived, to make up m a few months for the 
want of education which, in those days, going early to sea naturally 
involved. 

My grandfather knew then little about India, so he sent for his map, 
probably to see what shaped place it looked like, and finally, called a 
council of old men, lesembhng, perhaps, the chorus m Faust of our days, 
and finally acquiesced m the dictum of one of the veterans, who had lived 
i n Calcutta, and pronounced that the most valuable knowledge for an 
I ndian writer was the Italian method of book-keeping. Sp down, my 
father was set to the Method. 
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I forewarned that I should be “chatty,** and I must mention, though 
the fact is entirely nihil ad renit that there was an old man then living 
in Southampton, who had been in the Black Hole of Calcutta in I7S®» 
The effect on him of the fatal night was a swollen condition of the body*- 
His hands were like boxing gloves, and the flesh hung over his 
ankles like turn-over boots. 

My father was a student in Lord Wellesley’s College, and he used to 
tell a story representing the manners of the day. He resided in Writers* 
Buildings, and had been dining with other students, in the Fort. 
was walking home and seeing a palanquin passing, he thought nl 
occupant was one of his companions being carried back; and considering 
this effeminate, he ran up, and catching hold of a front foot of the vehicle, 
tipped it on one side, and out slipped to the ground an elderly officer 
in the regimentals of the period, and was spread out on the grass. 

My father sprang to his assistance, exclaiming, 

“ I beg you a thousand pardons!” 

“They are all of them due, Sir," answered the officer. 

“ I thought it was a friend,” 

“ You treat your friends very roughly." 

“ It shall never occur again !” k 

‘Never must, indeed. Sir,” 

And with much difficulty, the offended tiaveller was soothed and 
appeased, and with great attentions, replaced m his litter. 

I pause for a deduction which seems to follow from dates, connected 
with the College which has been jusi mentioned. It is recorded by 
Dodwell and Miles, in their list of Civil Servants, that my father’s rank as 
a-writer dated from October 1797 , and in December 1798 , he was 
appointed Assistant in the Accountant-General’s office. 

Now, Kaye tells us that Lord Metcalfe was the first student ever 
admitted into the College of Fort William, and he did not reach Calcutta ^ 
till 1801 . But my father was holding an appointment in 1798 , and he 
was undoubtedly a Collegian. I deduce, therefore, that when it was 
practicable, a civilian, though engaged in departmental work, had to find 
time to pass at the College too. 

There was a character in these early days in Calcutta, who tickled 
my father’s fancy greatly, and if my father, who died so long ago as 1846 , 
could return but for one short hour, I am sure I could get some further 
details about the personage which would be entertaining. But we are 
such deaf dogs when we are young, about th^ past lives of our progenitors 
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finding them tiresome subjects—not listening properly and muddling 
them up in our memories. 

The curiosity comes later, with many, but then the opportunity 
may, as in my case, have passed away. The personality I have alluded 
to was a factotum of Lord Wellesley. 

He was a Frenchman, but I think must have known English well, and 
spoken it with correctness. For very few spoke French then, as we were 
held to bo hereditary enemies ot our neighbours across the Channel. Of 
course Lord Wellesley, who knew everything, did, but if the little 
anecdotes about his servant had been in French, my father would not 
have retained them, for he did not know a word of the language. And 
this deficiency on his part makes me doubtful about the factotum’s name. 
As far as I could catch it from the paternal pronunciation, it was Lamelle. 
I do not remember ever meeting with the name, but it is a French word, 
and is possible as a surname. Its bearer seems to have been valet and 
general superintendent of matteis affecting his Lordship personally. He 
dressed him, waited on him at table, and watched over him with 
affectionate care. 

One morning, my Lord at breakfast had reached the egg stage, when 
he uttered a bitter cry, “Lamelle, Lamelle, a bad egg! Fatal carelessness 1 
Unpaidonable error!" and turning to a guest, added, “as bad as a false 
quantity to an Eton boy: how is this, Lamelle?" The Frenchman 
had flown up and was examining the egg. “These native servants,” he 
exclaimed, “ are always making embarrassing mistakes. They have given 
your lordship an Aide-de-Camp’s egg.” 

Wellesley, like most men of genius, was subject to great alternations 
of mood, sometimes brilliant, sometimes silent and thoughtful. Calcutta 
climate was not so good then, as now. One day, he complained, when 
he was being dressed, that he felt out of sorts. That evening, Sir Henry 
Russell dined at Government House. He was the Chief Justice and a 
i. man of great attainments, and full of anecdote and animation. The 
conversation was unflagging; the wine passed, and the evening was a 
success. 

On retiring, Lord Wellesley remarked to Lamelle, “ I feel greatly 
better, the Chief Justice is excellent company, but for the life of me 
cannot remember inviting him.” “ You did not, my Lord,” replied the 
valet, “ I arranged that he should be asked. Your Lordship was languid— 
depressed; you required laughter and excitement. Sir Henry spoke most, 
ut you also were roused into talking a great deal. You are restored. 1 
think my choice of Sii Henry was a good one.’' 
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Lord Wollesley, it would seem, was rather disposed to doubt 
information given him, if reasons were ass igned which he did not think 
decisive. He had heard of lions in the west of India, and he did not 
readily receive what had been told him, that there were none on the east 
side. He thought they might exist in localities seldom visited. And he 
had some notices distributed in wild parts of Bengal, intimating that 
rewards would be given for very young cubs jf lions, if they were 
brought in. 

And a basket was brought in of tiny cubs, and the Governor-General 
was greatly interested. One of the A.-D.-C.s, however, was well up tn 
natural history, and when he saw the basket, he said, “ These are very 
young, and the stripes are not developed, but they are tiger cubs." Thep 
Lamelle got the scientist on one side, and entreated him not to interfere. 
” Pray don’t confuse us with your knowledge. It cannot matter to you 
what the cubs are. His Lordship wishes them to be lions. And as this is 
so, I hope you will oblige us all, by letting them he lions." 

It is very odd, but I have never met any one who had ever heard of 
Lamelle. Nor have I seen his name or anything which would do better 
for his name, in any record, public or private. When Colonel Malleson 
published his life of Lord Wellesley, no French valet was on any occasion 
mentioned. And I wrote to him and asked, “ You must have seen a lot of 
private papers and miscellaneous MSS., and in these, little items of a man*s 
surroundings might occur, and a thoroughly confidential attendant is not 
so unimportant as never to appear behind the scenes at ail. Did you 
come upon nothing hinting the existence of an apparently indispensable 
servant?” And Milleson wrote back, “I never fell in with the name of 
Lamelle, or with any one about the person of Lord Wellesley, who would 
answer the description you give me of him, But,” he added, “ I will ask 
Mr. Alfred Montgomery, who would be likely to know, and I will tell you 
what he says." But Col, Malleson did not write again: he fell ill, indeed, 
his sickness w*as unto death. And so I have to leave my Lamelle, a 
rather shadowy form. 

My father always remained in the Treasury, and became Accountant- 
General of Bengal, in days when there was no Minister of Finance. 

Whether this was owing to the Italian method, cannot now be 
ascertained. His early sea life did not prevent his acquainting himself 
with many thoughtful subjects, though his favourite books, the works of 
Reid, Dugald Stewart, Thomas Brown and others of the group called the 
Scottish School of Metaphysics, do not, apparently, any longer attract 
attention 
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Retching Calcutta myself in 1846, 1 found the hookah still in fairly 
general use. I have beeh at a party when quite as many as six hookahs 
were brought in, immediatel}* after dinner. The hookah-burdar was a 
recognised table servant, and he placed the pipe by his master, and put 
the silver mouthpiece in his hand, giving him also the rosewater which 
was sprinkled on the mouth-piece, for the first whiff. Then the gentle 
gurgling sound arose, and the room soon filled with the well-known 
odour. But the ladies sat on for a while, the younger ones finding the 
atmosphere more oppressive than the old ones. I consider myself therefore 
to^ have witnessed the hookah period, though the habit was waning. 
But the budgerow period, I mean when boats were generally used 
for travelling, was over They doubtless survived lor use in the rams, in 
parts of Bengal, but as an up-country man, I do not remembei if I ever 
saw a regular budgerow, unless the vessel which an Armenian merchant 
used to bring up to Agra, and to call a “Pinnace,” might pass for the 
older craft. 

Nor did I ever see a postillion, though the exact dale of their 
extinction is not clear. But earlier m the nineteenth century, they were 
general. Conveyances were sent some little way down the Hooglee, to 
meet Bishop Hebcr, on his first arrival in India, and this is his description 
of them — 

‘‘Here we found carnages waiting for us, drawn by small horses with 
swjtch-tails, and driven by postillions with whiskers, turbans, bare legs 
and arms, and blue jackets with tawdry yellow lace." 

This was m 1823. 

But earlier than that dale, I think about 1815, Captain ^Stephen of 
the Royal Engineers, who was an admirable craftsman, and a forebear 
o| Sir Leslie and the rest, and son-in law of the Missionary Thomason, 
had kindly produced, in sepia, pictures of my father’s house m Chownnghee, 
and m one, the time < hosen seems to have been driving time, m the 
evening, and two carriages are given. One carnage is a coach not 
mtended to be opened, but with windows in the panels which, when let 
down, would fully admit the air all round. The horses are being put in, 
mid have bootans, not the Bishop’s switch-tails, and there is a high box 
fbr the coachman. But another carnage is seen approaching, opened Ottt 
by hoods being let down, on both sides , but they do not seem made to 
meet at the top, as they would be made now. The pair of horses are 
driven by a postillion, but he wears white breeches and top-boots. Bishop 
Hcber does not appear to have been easily pleased about vehicles, fpr he 
writes on first being taken on the course at Calcutta . 
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'^latn mitich disappointed as to the splendour of the 
ivhich I had heard so much in England. The horSes were most of ttietn 
’both small and poor, while the dirty white dresses and bare legs <rf their 
attendants have, to an unaccustomed eye, an appearance of anything but 
wealth and luxury.” 

1 expect that the period from the middle thirties to the Mutiny wM 
the heyday of equipages, because carriage building was in great perfection 
and commanded high prices, and gentlemen drove their own horses, thb 
job system not being so common as afterwards. Even in the provinccai*. 
very neat turn-outs were to be seen. "Mr. Powney Thompson of the * 
Sudder Court, Agra, bred carriage horses, and could put on the road a» 
capital drag which he handled himself with complete mastery. 

He was an ex:;ellent horseman and had ridden flat races with General 
Gilbert, who also was renowned in that kind. Thompson rode in colours, 
and Lord Dalhousie, coming to Agra, good-naturedly asked him if he 
thought doing so was quite suitable for a man of his position. 

“Well,’' said the old sportsman, “I thought I might show I was a 
judge of pace, as well as of law.” 

My mother came to India as early as 1807. She mixed largely in 
religious circles, her brother being one of those chaplains who took 
great interest in Missionary work. He was afterwards maue Aichdeacon 
by Bishop Heber. 

She told me of a custom in Calcutta, which seems to have prevailed 
in the two first decades of the last century. Ladies gave “ at homes,” 
not called so, but assemblies corresponding to them, after the evening 
drive. I suppose ladies received written invitations, if it was wished ‘ 
that they should stay after visitors had gone. But to young offlcers 
and writers, and indeed to bachelors in general, an in\ itation to stay ^ 
to supper was conveyed in a peculiar manner. As he came up tot 
the mistress of the house to take leave, she would say to him, “ Won’t 
you send your hat away ? ” 

My mother was an intimate friend of Mrs. Sherwood, the authoress, 
whose writings at the present day, are still partially extant, and whose 
work for soldiers’ orphans was not only successful as far as it went, but 
led the way to eflbrts on a far larger scale, and of a more comprehensive 
and more permanent character. 

Another of my mother’s friends was Mrs, Myers, indeed more than 
a friend, a relation; for my Missionary uncle married Miss Myers, the 
daughter. The mother came out to her own father, when she was eleven 
years cS age, and in August 1780, when driving with him in a gig in the 
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early morning, met a palanquin encircled by a crowd of attendants, 
proceeding rapidly towards Alipore. She has told mci herself, that she 
saw an empty shirt sleeve hanging from the palkee, spotted with blood. 
The wounded man was Francis and he had been just shot by Warren 
Hastings. The wound was in the side, but the arm had probably 
been taken out of the sleeve, to enable the doctor to staunch the blood l 
it had got spotted, and was hanging loose. As wigs were still worn 
in 1780—tie wigs and bag wigs—though not universally, I was anxious 
to know how they dealt with them in India. The old lady told me 
that a gentleman would come to dinner, in a nicely combed wig, but 
would be asked, when smoking began, to change it for a scratch wig, 
which was little more than a skull cap- As wig wearers wore their 
hair short, cooling and washing the head must have been easy and 
refreshing. The French Revolution abolished wigs at a stroke. I asked 
my father how his hair was dressed, when he came to Calcutta in i797f 
and he said that in the strange enthusiasm about liberty, which prevailed 
at the period, he had for some time before worn his hair brushed 
entirely back, off his face, and that tashion was called “ the Brutus head.” 

Mr. Myers died in 1817, widow, in due course, married 

again, her name becoming Ellerton, and she by this title was afterwards 
well known in Calcutta, in connection with philanthropic objects. 
Both husbands, I think, were engaged in planting and agriculture, and 
were interested in religious movements. In 1847, Bishop Wilson asked 
Mrs. Ellerton to occupy a room in his palace. I well remember her 
coming round to her friends, and asking them whether she could accept 
the offer, with strict propriety. As the Bishop and the lady could 
number ijo years between them, the move was considered as entirely 
comme tl fauL And she went. 

I cannot quite make out how ladies dressed, in driving in the 
evening, as to head attire, in late George HI. and Regency times. 
Because I remember in the forties, that well-to-do Eurasian ladies 
on the Course had no bonnets ; the elder ones wore caps trimmed with 
ribbons and lace, and the younger ones had their hair arranged just 
for the evening. 

They looked very cool and tidy, and I was told that the absence 
of any out-of-doors covering was a relic of old habitudes : and that ladies 
did not wear, at one time, any special driving costume. This ide 
is partly strengthened by an incident extracted from Mrs. Sherwood 
autobiography. 
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In the year 1817, she came back from India, and cm reading 
England, the ship, the Robafts, was taken to Liverpool. The pcnrt had 
jost been opened to East Indiamen, and the Robarts was the first ship 
that availed itself of the privilege. It was a gala day at the port: 
bells ringing, bands playing, hundreds at the landing place ; ^ and 
■the Indian arrivals had to walk up through serried ranks of beholders. 

It must be understood,” says Mrs. Sherwood “ that we had not 
a bonnet in the party.” But as each persor was allowed to land one 
shawl, without duty, every child was enveloped in a grand Indian 
shawl, much too big for it, and the appearance of the procession was 
grotesque in the extreme. But Liverpool was in good humour, and could 
cry nothing but, “Welcome! Welcome! well done India! Hurrah! 
Hurrah I ” But you will observe—no bonnets. I recollect as a child seeing 
Indian shoes lying about, and thinking them quite imbecile articles; 
foolishly thin things of kid, sometimes pale green, sometimes pale yellow. 

And my father’s Nankeen suits were a stumbling block. The cloth 
was presumably first made in China, but it was once very popular in 
India. And considering that we are not averse to adopting Indian cloths, 
witness Khakee and Nainsook muslin, it seems odd that Nankeen is now 
a name only. 

But really, I must not abuse too long the permission I asked to be 
allowed to wander on. If, however, we could recover some forgotten 
trifles of the past, how much more life-like would records become ! It is 
surely strange how few clothes are preserved ; how seldom do we see 
garments, either male or female, worn a hundred years back even ; and 
yet they wo6ld be, in some respects, just as interesting as books or 
pictures. 

A friend was good enough to send me Miss Blechynden’s Calcutta 
Past and Present How brightly written, how effectively illustrated! I 
hope she will not rest on her success, but go on and give us further 
sketches, and find out for us more incidents. For one thing, I think the 
Hooglee river was more prolific of accidents and adventures, in former 
days, than now. And the reason, perhaps, was, in the youth of partially 
unfettered marine commerce, there was a rivalry ovef giving splendid 
entertainments on board ship. Anecdotes lingered of a ship getting loose 
from its moorings, during a brilliant ball, and the bowsprit of a ship at 
anchor smashing through the stein windows of the runaway vessel. 

And another tale I have heard of a ship laden with hides, and when 
it was completely ready for starting, it was prepared for a gay farewell 
partyi for music, and dancing and cards, and beautified with flags and 
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flowers and, as Byron has it, the lamps shone on fair women and brav 
men. During the night, it was thought by some that there was ' 
peculiar odour rising, as was supposed, from the river. Others taughec 
and remarked, “ Whatever it is, it will pass.” The Hooglee is not always 
free from unaccountable smells But in truth there was a fatal effluvia, and 
it emanated from the cargo, some carelessness ui want of skill having 
imperfecllv cured the hides. Of course, it was disiegarded as much as 
possible, and the best made of the incon\enience, which indeed, was, at 
the time, unexplained But there was a terrible sequel. Foi during the 
next week or ten days, a putrid fever brol e out, ehiefly amongst the 
young ladies who had been the lift ind light of the festival. In several 
houses there was one dead—and hutts riled to think how full of laughter 
and the joy of existence the handsonic giils had been, who were now 
motionless images, avoided and feared The catastrophe made a great 
sensation at the time , its date cannot be given; but my impression is, 
that Mrs. Sherwood was in India at the time, vvhuh would put the event 
before 1817. 

I might mention amongst eireurastaiices which have escaped notice, 
the secession of the Jesuit body from Calcutta in the late thirties 01 early 
forties of the last century 

The cause of their deportation was believed to be a misunderstanding 
with Bishop Olhfle, who had influence vviththe Holy^ Father, Gregory 
XVI., and was able to effect their withdrawal from his diocese. I do not 
luiow whether the Fathers would be willing to supply any details of 
the affair, or indeed, whether they would be peimitte<i to do so. 
The fact remains that they went to China, that some of then property 
was sold, and their large school was turned into the Sans Souci Theatre. 
Another impcitant fact in connection with the withdrawal is, that they 
have come back again 

But beside the belief that some narratives remain, bearing upon 
Anglo-Indian life and society, which have not been used, or not adequately 
used, It must be remembered that there are new aspects of old facts, which 
n»y create unexpected interest. I have mentioned Mrs. Sherwood more 
than once, and one additional item shall be recorded of her. 

She went to a Nautch. There are different opinions about Nautches : 
some say ladies should never attend them, as the performers are not oi 
good character. Others suppose that they are indelicate spectacles. A third 
sectkHi declares that they are the stupidest exhibitions ever offered as 
an entertainment. However, the effect on Mrs, Sherwood was one 
which did not perhaps influence many of the spectators. 
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Ic w^^ihis. A&Hlie^sat dn<l Watched these hum^ti teetotuoaii^'^ll^ly^ 
revolving to music which had not reached the secrets of the #r1^^|cil4 
adding their vocal efforts, which were also of a barbarous natute^ 
occurred to the lady visitor, that whether the numerous pettiCOAtS 
indicated a degree of modesty or not, yet the wearers were women, 
had all been children some had lived in the country when they were littlCsj 
and played under the pccpul trees, Thej had their hopes and fears, and 
now, as she looked at them, thej had got then h’^^ure before them. Thi^ 
may, she mused, have to be sick and, losing their attractions, to be neglected 
and thrown aside. Or they ma> harden into hags who seaich for new 
pel formers, and teach them how they may earn money. And then, 
whatever happened to them, whatever might be their earthly destination 
—the hospital or the madhouse—they had got to die. And when Mrs. 
Sherwood went home that night, she sat awhile, and tried to sketch out 
the life-story of an Indian bayadeie. 

And some honour Mrs Sherwood for this 
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SOME URGENT AND PRACTICABLE SOCIAL 
REFORMS AMONG HINDUS. 

{Concluded from our last number.) 

T he institution of the Dharma-daya fund in the hands of merchants 
is another souice which is full of great possibilities. It is a smal 
percentage charged by agents and other merchants and willingly given 
to them by their customers for purposes of charity. This fund is lying 
idle in the hands of merchants and in some instances is applied to their 
private purposes contrary to the intentions of the donors. 

This fund is set apart for charitable purposes and 1 fancy that it 
is a very large amount indeed and can best be employed for being 
lent to needy traders and beginners in commercial enterprises. It would 
furnish capital to very many persons and thus serve the best of 
charitable purposes. It is common property in the fullest sense of 
the term, and if educated people and influential members of the 
commercial world devote a small portion of their leisure to give a 
propel direction to its application, it could be the nucleus for the 
development of tiade and can well give a practical turn to the career of 
many a youth whose tnergy is now lying idle lor want of such help. 
Committees should be formed to look to the collection and management 
of this fund. It should also form the basis of a fund for imparting 
commercial education in India and England to deserving youths, aiid 
part of it may aho be applied to the making of experiments as to 
the desirability of opening up new branches of trade and widening 
existing bianclies of commerce. For these purposes, and for lending 
help to poor deserving youths of all communities in the muItifariot|S 
forms in which capital has to be employed, this is the best fund and 
would, if properly managed, conduce to the achievement of great good. 
Some attention to this matter would be the best way of discharging one*s 
duty to the community. It is time to see that funds intended for public 
utility are not allowed to lie idle and to be sometimes misapplied and 
oftentimes unaccounted for. 
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Our mo£rus9il inerchants have been wanting in enterprise for want of 
commercial education. They follow their various avocations because 
their ancestors did, without troubling themselves about making any 
improvements in their ways ot business consistently with the progress in 
the commercial world abroad. Moreover, the joint family system under 
which most ol the co-parccners do no work, but depend entirely on the 
unaided work of the manager, has also been one of the many causes which 
have kept our commerce in its primiti\e stages. 

One cannot but notice with regret the deplorable want of commercial 
education, enterprise, business honesty and systematic work in our 
tnoffussil merchants. A timely knowledge of income, expenditure and 
liability is all-in-all in trade, but one may come across many merchants 
who leave all their concerns in the hands of low paid servants who, 
finding their inasteis careless of supervision, give false balance-sheets and 
induce a false notion of prosperity, until at last, when failure comes, as 
come it must in this state of things, the fall is sudden and iiremediable. 
The value of the maxim “ Money saved is money got ” is ignored, 
and trade in consequence slackens and deterioialcs. Extreme 
watchfulness, complete equipment in the lequirements of their 
respective trades, hard work, wise calculation, and a thorough knowledge 
ot book-keeping are the chief factors in which our inoffussil mei chants 
are deticienl, and the result is their gradual superssssiou by merchants 
Irom other parts of India. The proper remedy is primary commercial 
education given in their neighbourhood, for most ot oui merchants are 
unwilling to leave their homes or to utidcigo the trouble of getting a 
training in commercial schools which aie being established iir Bombay and 
other big cities. To educate the childieu of merchants, schools of 
primary commercial education are required *11 ovei the country. In such 
schools tuition in the elementary principles of trade and book-keeping 
should be given exclusively. Such commercial primary schools and 
agricultural primary schools already referred to aie, it appears to me, the 
only remedies to train our mercantile and agricultural classes. And 
it is for the well-wishers of the country to contribute to the 
establishment of such schools and the successful working thereof. 

The chief cause of the want of capital for trade in the moffussil is 
the high interest which men having money demand for its use in 
trade. If there is money to invest in Government savings banks and 
in purchasing Government promissory notes and in lending at usurious 
interest and in hoarding in the form of useless ornaments and jewellery, 
surely, thfere must be money for lending for productive purposes, and 
67 
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as I have <$ 1 sewherai said, it is the duty of educated ‘genttemen, who have 
money to invest, to apply a part of it for lending on interest at the 
savings banks rate to deserving youths and men desirous of trading. The 
fear that there would be no security for its return is imaginary. 
All the borrowers would not be so ungrateful as to defraud the lenders, and 
in the long run, if the lending is earned on with proper foresight, there 
Would be no fear of a loss of any appreciable part of it. Trade wo’^ld 
develop, interest would be regularly paid, and a greater demand would 
be made for money and a great confidence would be created in the 
minds of persons having money to lend for purposes of trade. 


I am inclined to think that the high rate of interest prevailing in the 
country has been the cause of trade not being as prosperous and profitable 
as it would have been if the interest had been reasonably low. One can 
notice in the moffussil that even large sums like 5,000 or 10,000 rupees, 
and even more, admittedly borrowed and lent for pui poses of trade, are 
taken at not less interest than 12 or 18 per cent, per annum. If this be 
so, where is the appreciable profit to come fiorn after such heavy interest is 
paid ? And I fail to understand why our people have not yet been able to 
effect a reduction of interest, knowing, as they do, that in England and 
Other countries interest is comparatively very low indeed, and that 
therefore trade is profitable there. 

It is necessary.to note that merchants in the moffussil borrow at 
such detrimental rates of inteiest because they have invested their 
money iu unprofitable houses, iu costly oinaments, and in purchasing 
lands, without the thought ever occurring to them that money invested 
in houses and lands does not carry interest above 4 per cent, per annum 
and that ornaments do not cairy any interest at all. To add to this, they 
do not accurately and at regular intervals calculate their gains from different 
quarters, their liabil’ties to others, and the proportion in which money 
is invested upon different objects. This undesirable state of things can 
be remedied only when the simple truth is kept in sight, that middle 
class men cannot be at once prosperous merchants, rich land-ownerls and 
possessois of extensive house-property and heaps of useless ornaments. 


With regard to money-lending, I said in the beginning that the old 
class of money-lenders among us is gradually thinning, but it is not 
thereby meant that that work is not paying and should not be pursued. 
The methods hitheito pursued in money-lending are mistaken, and the 
profits expected from that profession abnormally high. Money-lending 
properly conducted is certainly a paying business, but it should not be 
pursued by men who cannot take the trouble of doing it in a systematic 
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manner or ^ those wh6 follow other occupations absorhinjl 
attention. It should be an undertaking on a pretty extensive scjde, 4 l)fd 
conducted on solid business basis, the first condition being lending at 
reasonable rate of interest, vis., 4J per cent, per annum on loans 
for trade, and a little more on loans for other purposes. For this purpose" 
the institution of banks is necessary. Our money-lenders are an exclusives^'’ 
class and hence the total absence of banks among us. If the idea of 
hoarding be abandoned, if the desire to get extortionate profits front, 
lending be corrected, and if the suggestion of money-lending firms and 
banks be taken up, money-lending would clearly be a paying business and 
would greatly aid the development of trade. Deposits should be taken by 
offering reasonable interest and confidence created m poor people who have 
small sums to invest to entrust their money to the banks, and there 
would then be no dearth of capital. It is because money-lending has not 
been practised on these lines, and because our money-lenders do not pay 
any interest on deposits, that it has not been so useful and advantageous. 
It educated, well-to-do and influential people take to banking, 
and if regularity, punctuality and business habits are evidenced in 
their working, I oelieve hoarded wealth would gradually flow to the 
banks and the banks would be prosperous and commerce would flourish, 
as there would be loans available on easy interest at any time and the 
country would grow much richer than now. 


The establishment of banks would gradually induce many middle- 
class men and women to convert their ornaments into money and invest 
it in banks and derive some profit from property which till now is lying 
idle. There are numerous instances in which the owners of ornaments 
have no real use for them and are in need of maintenance, and yet 
the foolish habit of hoarding has been depriving them of profits which 
their ornaments, if converted into cash and invested, would naturally 
bring. The institution of banks and the creation of confidence about 
their stability and honest dealings, and advice to ignorant hoarders that 
keeping wealth thus confined is ruinous, are the best remedies for hoarded 
wealth to be put to beneficial uses. 

Turning now to the question of other reforms likely to furnish 
employment to several idlers of the middle class, it is easy to see that 
the joint family system admits of improvement in that direction and 
that several respectable poor families of the higher castes can make 
a decent income by taking to hotel-keeping, and that many poor 
ladies of the higher classes can add to the comforts of their families by doing 
congenial work, I shall therefore deal with these subjects in order. 
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The joint family system, as it exists among us, is capable ot 
great improvement in regard to productivity. It enables the 
co-parceners to undertake varieties of occupation with the aid of 
joint funds in a way which is not open to separate families. The affairs 
of the family are looked after by the head, and there are also other 
members to look after the children and females of the family. If such 
adult members were to appreciate and understand the principle of division 
of labour, the benefits to be derived, from the pursuit of various arts, and the 
duty of every one to work and add his quota to the joint funds, it is clear 
that such families would be far richer than now, that they could get rid of 
debts with which most of them are at present burdened and convert many 
a lazy member into a prfiducer of wealth, and finally pul a stop to 
wasteful litigation which takes away the wealth of the family and reduces 
most of the members to poverty. 

The defects of apparently well-to-do families are that only the 
manager looks to everything, the other members are not educated to 
follow different occupations or to take adequate part in the carrying on 
of the concerns of the family ; the manager often keeps the actual 
income and expenditure of the family a secret, and sometimes makes 
secret profits, thus leading the other co-parceners to suspect his doings 
and thus to tempt them to launch into litigation. 

If the affairs of the family are carried on openly, if every member 
is informed of the capital income and expenditure, if exact accounts 
are kept and ready permission given to every member to inspect 
them, and if every member, male or female, is assigned his or her 
appropriate share of work, and if all combine with full knowledge of 
all the facts relating to the affairs of the family, to work 
for the common benefit, I am sure great good would result 
and much misery and bickering be avoided. At present 
there is no co-operative work in such families, no mutual good faith ; 
every one is under a false idea of the riches of the family, and this 
consciousness of affluence induces most of the members of the family 
to be unwilling to work and renders them incapable of earning 
an independent living when the time comes for him to do so. It 
also often happens that some of the managing members are luxurious 
in their style of life and in order to be able to lead their stylish lives 
they are compelled to keep the other members in a similar style, 
and thus in such families expenditure is carried on on a scale 
beyond its means, and heavy indebtedness is the consequence. False 
ideas of affluence, false notions of keeping up |the Style of life 
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adopted in more affluent circumstances, false notions of marriage expenses 
and marriage connections, lead such families into indebtedness. 

The problem of how far women can help their husbands in earning > 
sufficient income for maintaining themselves and their families 
adequately is of vital importance to the poor and middle-class people. In 
this instance the lower castes are more fortunate than the Brahmins. Their 
women-folk give practical illustration of what wives can do to help their 
husbands. In addition to fulfilling their domestic duties, wives^of the 
lower castes exert themselves to get earnings to supplement those of 
their husbands by doing productive work. It is difficult to conceive 
why poor Brahmin women should not imitate the excellent example of 
their sisters of the so-called lower classes. If, for instance, a man of the 
lower classes draws a salary of Rs. lo or 12 a month, his wife would earn 
money by selling milk, vegetables or fuel, &c. The wife of a Brahmin 
of similar station would do no such thing but would throw the whole 
burden of bread-winning on her husband, thus depriving him of a good 
deal of income which would keep him and his family in quite comfortable 
condition. 

Instead of multiplying examples, suffice it to say that false ideas of 
dignity have been making our people unnecessarily miserable, and that it 
IS high time that such suicidal ideas are shaken off and our women taught 
to appreciate the duty and advantages of helping to add to the earnings 
of the family. No work is likely to make a man or woman less dignified 
if it conduces to procure maintenance, and no work is mean or degrading 
which is paying without sacrifice of self-respect and virtue. On the 
contrary, such work would enhance their respect. Nor can I see any 
reason why our wives and daughters should waste their energies in doing 
nothing or in indulging in meaningless superstitions. 

With regard to those poor women whose families do not possess 
lands and who live in towns, why should they not take up domestic 
service and acquire money to live in greater comfort ar.d ease ? If they 
can fetch their own water and cook their own food, is there any degrada¬ 
tion in doing the same things for their wealthier countrymen and getting 
proper wages for such work ? We come across many women who come 
to beg as priests do, and want assistance in money for making pilgrimages 
or even for maintenance, and even this is often a mere pretence. This 
practice is the surest index of idleness reigning supreme in our 
community. If such begging is not degradation, surely earning money by 
work cannot be. If going to feasts uninvited is not derogatory, work to 
earn wages cannot be, and how many poor people of both sexes flock when 
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leasts are held and ^hom nobody invites and who feel infetilted if it be 
suggested that they had better work. I have seen instances in which 
healthy women beg daily m the morning and the grain the’ get is worth 
more than what they would earn if they took up domestic employment, so 
that when sermceis offered to them, the> natura'l}' reject it with disdain. 
What IS the cause and effect of this state of things*^ The c e !>■ blind 
charity and the effect is the loss to the community of work and 
earning'^, not to speak of the loss of lespect Simila’* blind 
charity ’ prevailed in England prior to the amenament of the 
poor laws in 1834, and Sir Erskine May denounces its evil effects in the 
following graphic terms “ The mdustual population of the whole country 
was being rapidly reduced to pauperism, while property was threatened 
with no distant lum. The system which was working tins mischief was 
assumed 10 be founded upon btnevolence, but no cmI genius could luvt 
designed a scheme of greater malignity for the corruption of the human 
race. The fund intended for the relief rf wont an 1 snkness—-of age and 
impotence—was recklessly distributed to al ’ihaorj'icl o shau*. Ever'' 
one was taught to look to the parish ir d nr’ t j hi’> "'p honest tndusin 
for support" 

The want ot good hoteh m the in nil -.h. e j l • i 1 Prahm 
the principal reason why we do not tiav^l htqui it' m different p u i i 
India, thus depnving ourseUcs of the m 1’ f i 11 fulor m mcii hng 
our manners and improving oui trade I lit nii aK ii tioo of legarding 
stay in a hotel as undignified and tht cf i <( itut cornpuhion of 
putting with a friend or even a stianger an I inconveniencing 

self and host, is the mam cause of theie bti u nr it,’^ ind for good 
hotels and of travelling being avoided. Tins 1 i ^ u c ' immediately 
abandoned and good hotels encouraged to be 'tx i ind extensively 
made use of. The puerile idea of considering 1 1 ceping as degrading 

has resulted m its not being followed as a ^ ‘ut avocation. The 
practice of priestly families m sacred places woiking foi the comforts c' 
their clients is neither more nor less degrading lhar inn keeping, and d 
that is not degrading, why should keeping inn*' outndc ^ocred places be 

Thi>» mode of earnmg is capable of yielding « xcelleni r O There 
fire many respectable families in all classes whose income ’*• n >t sufficient 
to meet their requirements. Why should they not board and 
lO^ge Students attending schools, who for want of suvh accommodation 
have recourse to bad hotels and occupy rooms m dirty localities without 
any one to take care of their health and morals ? It would lighten 
the care of many a parent and offer comfort to many a student 
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besideis being a means of livelihood for poor families. Many l?oy» 
of tender as>e have to be sent abroad for education, and if they ttatt 
gam adinJitaaL- m resp^jctable families of the middle classes at reasonahi® 
charges, both the boys and the said families would be gamers. ThfjJ 
practice il est ibli^hed, would attract afar larger number ofboysffbm 
villages an i would contribute to the greater diffusion of education* 
would in addition iinpiovc the chaiacter of the bo^ s. 

A-emoval of similar prejudices would remedy the piesent paucity of 
doiiKslic servants and would juoplv work to many persons who, being 
unfit to pinsae higher c dlings, experience po vet tv fi ora false notions of 
respectability lu she it, the force of the saying of Pope ; “ Honour and 
shame from no condition rx'.f, act well your part, there all the honour lies, ” 
•.hould he lealisiCl md fdsc nitions of Honour an 1 dishonour attaching 
tc' '“urne of the donitst' servit s dispelled, and fvp“ry one iniuced to dO 
uch work as hi-: i apihiiif.ta and surroundings perinit If this be done, 
there wcMilcl be n j i*c i i i <»1 nu scs for the aick, governesses for children, 
midwnes uid d n i r v 5 mts ani p )or ftmihcs would not be made 
to d'-pnid o tli^ IK igu Gainings of one man and go withoul many 
* r iin tr\ ». o 1 (orts r f iiit. 

''''re more jcct inticin wh'ch can sunplv excellent ir ’ pavmg work 
1 nirypeison>K In' of the mt heal professu n. We arc having oOme 
giaduates m medicine and want many mote but as the course is costly, 
Old nary pec pic J j n gj m f n it. is, of course, the class of 

hospital assistant , bat it is attended only by men who are m quest of 
Government emplryment Thf graduate', m medicine generally select big 
towns to f nh'c iht u ‘o ga' suffii^ient piymg work. B it in the smaller 
towns ind vilhn^ n Jicil aid la not as abun 1 inLly available as 
would wish Oai k nd (j jvernrnent has provided dispensaiie^. 11 all th® 
Taluka sliuons, jut the c'lo-is of G ivernrnent have to be supplemented 
by private woik The di pensniies are often far away from most of 
the vi’ldges and die ini'.'.es have not yet ’earnt the benefit of treatment by 
t operly ' uned i ledical men Only the well-to-do inhabitants of villages 
gotodijpiu uKi u di^hat t )o when quack tieatment is exhausted and 
the case c ions Tl us to alTjid medical treatment to the masses 

to the f' till'll possible extent- and to pi event quacks from weakening 
the health ol the people and defrauding them of their money, private 
dispen-arics arc necessary all over the country. Bat the time when our 
medical graduates will consider it worth their while to be satisfied with 
moderate incomes and to settle in small places seems distant, and hence 
it IS plain that there is a large field for men who have got the training of 
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hospital assistants to take up private medical practice in the interior of 
the country. They can appropriate circles of an adequate number of 
villages. By this means they can get a respectable living and be the 
direct means of administering the most solemn of human aids. The 
presence of such medical men in their neighbourhood would gradually 
teach the masses the benefit and necessity of scientific medical aid and, 
as has been the case in big towns, in villages too men and women would 
flock to the dispensaries and get speedy relief from their ailments. To 
convince people that this profession is paying, it is enough to state that 
there are cases of ordinary compounders with no training to speak of 
having established a practice giving them incomes of Rs. loo and 
upwards per month, whereas if they had remained compounders as such, 
they would n>.t have been able to get more than twenty or twenty-five 
rupees per month. Moteovei, many of the higher medical practitioners 
would be ^lad to engage men of tlie "tatus of hospital assistants as their 
own assi.'^tant'. it they are ava.laole. This is, therefore, a matter to which 
educated people should devote their attention. It would, 1 think, be easy 
to move Government to admit students to the hospital assistant’s classes 
in greater numbers than tliev at present do, by convincing it that it is for 
private practice that such admission', are sought. There is also a field 
here for some of the graduates in medicine to open private schools fot 
training men of the rank of hospital assistants, and for the rich men to 
give endowments for the establishment of private schools of medicine 
and surge!y for men and women who may not be able to attend 
Government medical colleges for that purpose. 


litibli. 
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EDUCATION IN THE ISLANDS OF TIL’ IILEST 


II1-M()R\l vnd RKLiraors Trmntng. 

A nother peculiarity about the educational system of these 
Islanders is that in its moral tramint^ it proceeds (rom Practice 
to Theory, from Moralit)' to Religion as is were, instead of from 
Theory to Practice and from Reliipon to Morality. They hold the 
cuiious view that the fact that about ninetv-nine per cent, of the 
people in the world belong to the religions of their lathers, indicates 
a grave error and injustice in the up-bringing ol childien They are 
sufficiently broail-minded to care little as to the colour of the 
window through which a man secs God, so long as he does see Him# 
but they consider it to savour of slavery that a man should be born 
to a certain window and have neither eiT'ornagement nor opportunity 
to look through any other ; even though he inaj’^ see " as through a 
glass darkly” in the one case, but with a comfortable clarity of 
vision in another. 

Nor do they hold that the beginning of Morality h the teaching 
of the propitiation of a truculent IL nig, and the saying ‘‘ Do thus 
that It may be pleased and reward thee, and do not thus lest It be 
angry and punish tliee.” But they regard Morality and Ethics as Mos 
and Ethos, and Habit both in meaning and practice ; and in their 
schools they teach Morality (i) by practice and habit at first alone# 
and later the}’’ teach theories such as that men should do that which 
is the right thing because it is the right thing, that virtue is its own 
reward, and that the worst of the many punishments which overtake 
the evil-doer is the fact that he is an evil-doer. Moreover, they 
realised very early that the younger the child, the more skilful 
should be its teacher, and that the best teacher of all should be its 
mother. Consequently the education of women was their first care, 
and they educated the rising generation of molheis as the initial step 
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in the orgatijsation of the perfect system of education. It appears 
to have been an expensive business, but in the Islands of the Blest 
the Education Department is the last to be starved and the first to 
benefit from surplus revenue. This generation of women received a 
mental, moral and physical education which was not directed towards 
the acquisition of certificates and diplomas, weak sight and anaemia, 
but towards perfecting them for wifehood and motherhood and 
making them in their degree the intellectual companions of their 
husbands, and the guides, philosophers and friends of their children. 

The moral education of the children thus begins at the mother’s 
knee, and they receive a moral bias and development of the moral 
sense before coming to school at the age of eight. 

At school they come under a stricter discipline and learn, when 
necessary, that the wav of transgressors ib hard. They acquire the 
habit of punctuality by being punished for lateness and irregularity, 
and so grow up punctual and punctilious men of business. They 
learn honesty and truthfulness by being sharply punished for 
dishonesty and untruthfulness, and so grow uo honourable men. 
They learn cleanliness by being punished for dirtiness, and grow up 
with a loathing of physical and moral uncleanness. They learn 
obedience by being punished for disobedience, and grow up knowing 
how to command because they know how to obey. These and 
similar virtues they learn by inexorable discipline, by swift, inevitable 
and appropriate punishment. In this way the)’- learn in childhood 
by a cheap experience what so many learn in after life by a dear 
one, that infringement of the moral, physical and social laws brings 
moral, physical and social punishment from God, from Nature, and 
from Man respectively. It must not be thought, however, that 
discipline is harsh, cruel, or repressive m their schools, or that they 
are ruled bv tear. It is merely inevitable and in no way harsh. 
The children know instinctively,that punishment follows wrong-doing 
ns the night the day. There is nothing capricious in the system, and 
no encouragement of the feeling that there is a chance of evasion, 
(and they carry this feeling of the inevitability of punishment for 
moral, physical, or social wrong-doing away from school when they 
go out into the world). 

Far from ruling by fear, they rule by love, and follow nature^ 

( which always punishes). Other virtues they learn (2) by the 




example of the teacher. Of these the chief «tre justice,' clOttiteSy? 
moderation, good manners, gentleness and conscientiousness, TTher© 
is an expression “ a teacher and a gentleman '* in use in th^^fslands 
of the Blest, as in other countries there aie such expressions as **an 
officer and a gentleman ’ or a scholai and a gentleman.'* Fot It |S 
held that if a gentleman who is a gpnile mm is required anywhfero. 


he is required in a position in which he forms the model, consciously 
and unconsciously imitated, vear after "^ear, by hundreds and 
hundreds of boys. It is thought that the models of deportment, 
conduct and conversation for the future nation should be as carefully 
chosen and trained, and as much “gentlemen'’ as soldier*?, sailors, or 
clergymen, banibteis, bank-clerks, oi bucket-sliop keepers. 


Other such virtues as perseverince, accuracy, judgment, 
carefulness, diligence, attentiveueBS, are inculcated (3) bv the ordinary 
daily lessons of the class-room, for, ihen be ng no examination^^ 
teachers have turn, ohpo, tunilv and tncjuraginicnl for genuine 
beneficial education, fhevliaveno caie foi the p iper-results ; thssr 
only care for the children. They teach to benefit them, and not to 
advertise themselves, not to piopitiate an examiner, not to do 
mental and moral injury by cram. For, as has been said before, the 
educationists of these strange IsLuuL are concerned only with 
education, and hence with them “the ohoL looik of Education may 
be summed up in the concept Morality.’' 


Other viitucs again, such as courage, haidihood, unselfishness, 
coolness, fairness, espfit-de-eorps, Lempeiance and manliness are 
taught (4) by means of sforU ^uch as boxing, fencing, football, hocke3% 
cricket and other oiganised games. 

And of their four methods of teaching morality practically they 
consider this last to be the most certain and efficacious, and also to 
most tram and strengthen those virtues which are most worth 
training and strengthening. And it is lor these virtues that the 
Islanders are most famous. 


In these games the excellent principle of the ruling of boys by 
boys is adopted, and they learn to command and to obey, to act in 
concert under undisputed leadership, to merge the interests of the 
individual in the interests of the corporate body, to take minted 
rebuke humbly, and to give it justly. 
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And thus by custom and habit, by daily example, by rational 
study, and by manly games, the practice of Morality is achieved, side 
by side with its theor3% For it is held that to rely upon exhortation, 
precept and the naked oral moral-lesson, is as sound a plan as to 
rely upon exhortation, precept and 01 al lessons for the teaching of 
swimming. These methods are not even used as adjuncts in the 
schools of the Islands of the Blest, for it is held that the only reasonable 
way oi inculcating tlie ihcorv of Morality is by means of the 
unconscious bias received through the study of stories of noble 
deeds, of stirring prose and poetry, of Science and of History. Hence 
the work done in the period set aside for moral training is selected 
and carried out solely with the object of strengthening and 
developing the moral sense, and moulding the character as has been 
described before. Nothing is leirnt by heart (except poems, 
beautiful in thought and woid) and the lessons are deliberately 
informal, conversational and delightful. There is no preaching, and 
if tjie teacher desires to point a moral and adorn a tale he does not 
himself produce the moral ready-made and write it on the black¬ 
board for vain repetition. For High School and College students 
the Theatre is also utilised as a means of moral training and 
character-moulding. In these Islands the theatres are neither 
owned nor managed bj’' notorious loose-living financiers nor needy 
speculators in the popular taste for nastiness. They do not rejleci 
the manners and customs of the people, but improve them; they are 
not mirrors of what is, but pictures of what should be. They do not 
pander to depraved tastes nor feed young minds on the choice 
pabulum of the problem play.” They number no stamping- 
grounds of “ lewd fellows of the baser sort ” and appalling, raucous, 
female advertisers of their own charms and other people’s tooth¬ 
pastes, cosmetics, corsets and upholstering. They are great national 
Moral Schools, and they are used to give a conscious and intellectual 
basis to the theoiy ol that Morality which has first been taught by 
practice. 


These theatres are state-aided and either managed by the 
University or the Education Department. For students they are free, 
and all plays which are being studied in the schools and colleges are 
staged in the theatres, rhey are exceedingly popular, and probably 
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have moire effect than any other device in the theoretical department 
of Moral Education. 

Religious teaching is left to parents and the ministers of religion, 
and these generally lake the same view as the educational authorities, 
that it is neither fair, desirable nor beneficial to a young cfiild, to 
teach it dogmatically vhen young that which its intellect may teject 
when it is older. It is held that the enormous number of men and 
women who are filled with doubts and disbeliefs of their “ own " 
religion and who have not the moral courage to become ‘‘converts” 
to another, would never have been in their deplorable and pitiable 
plight if they had become members of a Faith by their own deliberate 
choice, in the light of their own temperament, nature and intelligence. 
In the schools, then, nothing is taught but reverence for and 
obedience to the Cieator and his Law, and in the colleges the history, 
tenets, and ethical codes ol all religions are studied impartially and 
philosophically. And in after-life men and women follow that 
religion which most appeals to them, and is most credible, helpful, 
and satisfying to them; and every man is content that his neighbour 
should do as seems good in bis own eyes in these matters. For 
they hold that God is greater than the creeds, and nobler and juster 
than men, and that an honourable life is the most acceptable form 
of worship. 
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THE “ WOMAN'S MOV'EMENT ” AS SEEN IN THE 

LYCEITM CLUB, 


I T is going to be the Womdns Atre this, jotii Century—and after, 
for some time—and many scoff, and some tremble, while others 
look on the development as the natural swinging of the pendulum 
after the long period of subjection to which woman iias submitted. 
Submission is a good tinng—m slaves—but cannot enter into the 
relation between equals, and it is equality in essentials that woman 
npw claims—an equality, but not a sameness, such as two mountains 
may have, being of equal heiglil thou,jh ditfanng from one anothei 
as might one of gianite cliffs on which even the snow finds a rare 
resting place, from one of conglomerate clothed to its summit in 
glorious verdure. 

Ifft the Woman’s Movement " is repicsented at all in the 
Lyceum Club, it is obvious that it m no way argues a war of the 
sexes, for here the male human is a frequent and welcomed guest, 
whether it be at the large formal dinner where he is the lion of the 
evening, or at the coay tea-table in the smoking-room. 

But the Lyceum Club—what is it ? First as to its abiding 
place. If you walk from Park Lane eastwards along Piccadilly you 
will soon come to a magnificent house whose porch has four granite 
columns and on cither side of which are many windows ; one of the 
finest houses in this most fashionable part of London, facing the 
Green Park. Seeing that it is a part given over to men’s clubs and 
private houses it must surprise a stranger to notice that the constant^ 
comers and goers at this house are women—women in motor»»caifs 
and carriages, women on foot, women in the latest Paris frocks and 
women in the plain coat and skirt that denote the worker. For this 
is thft home of the Ladies' Lyceum Club, 
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Brave^ started in 1904, in this palatial house, by a mer^ IMWiul 
of enthusiasts, the success of the Club has entirely justified d^tfou 
which may at the time have seemed to the practical business mind 
nothing less than foolhardy. There were many women’s clubS iU 
London at the time, most of them merely social, but a few Wi|th 
higher aims. But not one had ventured to house itself so magnifl“ 
centty. The aim of the founders of the Lyceu n Club was still other 
than these, while including them. “ The basis upon which the 
Lyceum Club is established is the Union of wmmen engaged aa 
active workers in intellectual pursuits. ” It is “ an association of the 
women of all nations who are mteiested in the advancement of 
Literature, Journalism, Science, Ait and Music ; and who desire to 
promote that good teelmg and comradeship which can result only 
from a knowledge acquired by personil mtercourae.” For the 
Clubhouse m London does not represent the only centre of the 
Lyceum Club. Very soon alter that was founded, an international 
constitution had to be drawn up which would apply to the new 
Clubhouse m Berlin and those which ’t was hoped would be started 
in other capitals 

This hope has been fulfilled m the opening of a oeautiful house 
m Pans, and of one in Florence, to be followed shortly by on© m 
Rome, and possibly one m New York. 

It is difficult to know where to begin when one wishes to 
describe the various activities that find expression in the London 
Clubhouse, To read the announcements on the notice-board in the 
hall almost makes one giddy ! The distinguished names that appear 
there of both entertainers and entertained, names famous in every 
walk of life where fame is to be won, would surprise a stranger. 

The Lyceum Alpine Club is a very important section started 
quite recently by women climbers, who, not being admitted to the 
Alpine Club, have now one ot their own, with the foundations of an 
excellent library. Queen Margherita of Italy has most graciously 
consented to become an honorary member of the Club, desiring 
especially to associate herself with this section. 

The Debating Society has for its president the sistei of a Minister, 
who ably presides over most animated discussions. , Two subjects 
for debate announced at a recent meeting were :—That proiessional 
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life has bad a damaging effect on the moral character of women, 
in which, I am sure, the proposer could have received no support » 
and “that the study of the occult is undesirable and dangerous.” 

Music, Arts and Crafts, Authors, Journalists, Painters and 
flculptors, Photographers, each section ol tneinbers thus divided has 
its “Advisory Board " which meets once a inontli. There arc also 
University Public Service Boauls, and a Music Boaid which arranges 
concerts and endeavours to gain a hearing of the work of members. 
There is a “ Lyceum String Ouaitette " which iieipiently performs 
at the Club concerts. 

The Arts and Crafts members have a permanent exhibition in 
one of the ground floor rooms of the Club, wlieie a member can 
hire a wall-case for her own woik, oi can have it exhil-nted with other 
,;vork—provided it has been pronounced suitable by the Board—on 
the walls or in table-cases. The Secretary is always in attendance 
here and will take orders tor work. I have seen here much exquisite 
embroidery, chaiming alike in design and execution ; beautiful 
jewellery ; leather-w'oik ; metal-work ; book-binding ; enamelling, 
etc,, etc. In the season Inost atlractiveex hibitions are airauged ot 
practical demonstrations of various crafts. Tlie Painters and 
Sculptors are equally well off in a delightful room with a top light on 
the second floor, which they can hire for exhibiting their work, or of 
which they can hire one w’all. When not required in this way a 
permanent exhibition of members' work is placed here. 

The Authors' Board has recently formed an important Dramatic 
Sub-Committee wdiich has given delightful performances of members’ 
work. This Board has a shelf in the Arts and Crafts room for the 
exhibition of books by members, where they can be bought at 
ordinary booksellers’ rates. They also have monthly meetings with 
interesting literary readings. Mrs. T. A. Steele gave one of the 
most highly appreciated ol these readings. 

A feature of the Club which should develop, if well managed, 
into a very important department, is the Bureau. Here information 
can be obtained as to publishers, advice as to manuscripts and aid in 
placing books or articles. One can have one's MSS. read and 
criticised, one can have them typewritten or translated, or rdsearch 
work is undertaken in London or Paris. 



The Club dinners are a great soutce of pleasure and entettaniip»nt> 
and frequently also of instruction. I think we have entertain^' tlj^& 
Ambassadors of all the different countries in turn and have 
honoured by important speeches—in one case almost amounting 
a prohouncement—from some of the world’s best diplomats, ‘ 
hospitality is always extended to members of any importaulf 
deputation visiting this country ; if we cannoc entertain them Stt 
dinner, we invite them to luncheon—as we have had the pleasure ol* 
receiving some of the delegates of the Press Conference lately. Some 
members of the Russian Duma are expected at the International 
Circles’ Dinner. 


This is not by any means an end ot the list of the advantages 
possessed by members of this wonderful Club. The last phrase 
above, '^International Circles, ” refers to one of the features whi^ 
is to a cosmopolitan pernaps the most delightful of all. For a 
merely nominal fee to cover postage of notices one can belong to a 
“ Circle ” for almost any country. Each Circle has its own officers 
by whom are arranged lectures, ** at homes,” concerts, or catiserieSy 
having to do with that particular country. Sometimes hme-Iight 
views illustrate the lectures, as for instance, one on old Italian 
Gardens, and another on Burrnah by Miss Mitton, author 
of a "Bachelor Giil in Burrnah.'' This last was under the 
auspices of the Oriental Circle, one ot the most interesting of all- 
It was inaugurated at a brilliant " At Home" when Mr. Ameer 
Ali and S^r Mancherjee Bhownagree gave short addresses On 
Mohammadan and Parsi Indian women. The audience was perhaps 
the gayest that the Lyceum has seen, rendered so bright as it wqs 
by the beautiful sarees and costumes of many Indian ladies, and the 
coloured coats and turbans of some Indian gentlemen. I do not 
think we have ever had a meeting unattended by Indians. 
Mr. Gupta, C.I.E., CS.I., has come, more than once, and iS a 
welcome guest; and we are delighted to welcome Indian students, 
whether men or women. I believe they greatly appreciated an 
exceedingly able address by the President, Mrs. Leighton Cleather, 
on " The Message of India," 

It is always an especial pleasure to see Indian ladies at our 
meetings. Some are members of the Club, and it is our regret that 

sa 
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Miss> Cornelia Sorabji, who is a member and who has lately received 
one of the birthday honours, has not been in Europe sihee the 
inauguration of this Circle. Another Indian lady is shortly to speak 
on the Education of Women in India ”—Mrs. P. L. Roy, who bears 
one of the most distinguished of Indian names. 

That the Circles do not onl} meet loi mutual improvement 
and instruction is piw eel by the fact tliat the American Circle has 
opened an “ American Bed ” in a Tvondon hospital for women ; 
which is Old}' the latest instance of theii (haiitable work. 

The Club is in the vangiiaid ol all moAements, as was 
strikingly illustrated the other night \a lien the subject associated 
with the Club dinner was atiial nuAigation. A number of 
distinguished guests assembled, among \Abom aaotc the Prince *01 
ICapurthala, Colonel H. S. Mass\, C. D., Piesident of the Aerial 
League of the British Emphe, tlie LadA Hagan, chairman of the 
newly formed Women’s Aerial League, the b'ail and Countess ol 
Kiniiall, and the Hon. C. S. Rolls Colonel INIassy afterwards gaAc a 
lecture illustrated by a cinematogiaph dispiaA* ol aeroplanes aiul 
airships. 

And yet, though in the A'anguaid, I haAe not mentioned Votes 
for Women !” This may seem an extiaordiiiaiy omission, - yet it is 
easily explained b}’ the fact that politics arc absolutely taboo in the 
Club. Many members are ardent suffragists, and many suffragists 
hold important posts on committees and boaids— the Lady Frances 
Balfour is President of the Executive Committee, while more than 
one member has suffered imprisonment for the cause to which she 
is dcA oted. But there are some members who have not yet come 
to see the necessity for the enfranchisement of women. The Club 
as a body takes no side in this, nor in any important political 
question of the clay, for, in a large membership of over two thousand, 
many ■shades of opinion must of necessity be represented, and it is 
a notorious fact that politii^al strife creates division and a Club 
divided against itself could not stand. 

But AA hile politics are excluded, municipal affairs, economics, 
and sociology receiAe a large amount of attention under the auspices 
of a “ Public Service Board.” At the meetings arranged for the 
autumn session the speakers include Pi of. Loch on The Majority 
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Report of the Poor Law Commission the Rev. Russell WakeSeld 
who will speak on “ The Minority Report, ’’ and Mr. J. R. Brooke 
of Toynbee Hall, whose subject is “ LTnemploymeiiL and its 
Remedies.” It is of the greatest importance that women should 
take an intelligent interest in social questions o( evei> description. 
Their value as Poor Law Guardians cannot be over-estimated. On 
Borough Councils, on the Central Unemployed Body, on the 
distress committees, their opinions and experience should be of the 
greatest value. But judging from statistics given b} Sir MelvUJ 
Beachcroft, chan man of the London County uncil, at a Club 
dinner recentl}’’, women are not rising to then lesponsibilities to the 
community in this respect. Sir Melvill pointed out many diiections 
in which their help is urgently needed, for woik moie suitable to be 
undertaken by women than by men. Doth he and Sir Kdwin 
Cornwall, who spoke alter him, particularly mentioned the asylum 
committees as sorely wanting the aid ot women. Suiciy, the 
midwives committee should consist largely ol women, yet at 
present there are only three co-opted ladies on it. Then there is 
the education committee, whose women inembcrship might well be 
augmented seeing that at jiresent there are but six co-opted ladies. 
In short, there are nian> fields in which women can laboui to do 
I ublic service. 

But it women do not come forward so enthusiastically as some 
may wish, to fill the places open to them, siirpiised statesmen must 
remember that women are greatly discouraged by the injustice meted 
out to them as citizens. What has happened to those who cried 
** no taxation wiihout representation"? Their “principles" can 
but have been election catchwords if they deny to any tax-payer 
the right to vote for those who decide how the subsciibed money 
shall be spent. 

I cannot close without saying something about the charming 
Club house m Pans, fliough the house is much smaller than the 
London one, the latter cannot compare with it in the matter of 
decoration. The one fine feature of the kind in the Piccadilly house 
is a beautiful wrought-iron stair balustrade. The Pans drawing-room 
boasts a fine painted ceiling ; while the library and two bedrooms 
on the next floor have magnificent old Italian doors, carved and 
inlaid with ivory. 
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The Club has its own little magazine which contain^ a record 
of doings almost as diversified, and functions as brilliant as those of 
the parent Club. Its President is the Duchesse Dre. d'Uz^s^ who 
takes a personal interest in its affairs, while the distinguished 
Frenchwomen whose names are on its Committee are bound to 
procure for it a successful career. In one month alone sudh well- 
known women as Madame Dieulafoy, Madame Alplionse Baudot, 
and Madame Lucia Decharme took part in the literary causerfes. 
The Lyceum Fridays ” are quite a feature of the week in Paris, 
&nd the varied progiammes of music arranged are listened to by a 
large and attentive audience. 

But to write of all the energies ol this Club would be to go 
over again almost all the ground covered in my description of the 
London Lyceum. 

Women all over the world are waking up, are realising the 
many directions m which there is scope for then growing capacities. 
They are gradually finding that the world is a larger " home wheie 
their caie and thought is needed, and they wusli to rise to their 
responsibilities as “Mothers.” Their horizon is widening, their 
sympathies deepening towards their comrades in this larger home, 
their ideals are becoming less personal. In all hei aspirations woman 
is helped by the best minds m her complementary sex. No man 
who anticipates impiovement m the future for the human race 
denies her right place on the path of progiess deside him. Only 
in proportion as men and women work together can the world 
advance in the only way where advance is of permanent value, and 
I believe that the motives of the “ Woman’s Movement ” are the 
revolt against the positions assigned to her m which her power for 
good has been minimised, curtailed and crushed, and the desire to 
raise heiself to her proper sphere of usefulness. 

1 A.'ANDERSON MORTON. 


London. 




CIVILISATION, EASTERN AND WESTERN. 


A ccording to Gmzot, civilisation is the perfecting of civil life, the 

development of society properly so called, of the relations of msu ■ ’■ 
among themselves. Civilisation is the result of two f.icts ; the development . 
of social activity and that of individual activity, the progress of society < 
and the progress of humanity. ■. 

In the opinion of Buckle, four loading propositions are to be 
deemed the basis of the history of civilisation : ist, that the progress of 
mankind depends on the success with which the laws of phenomena 
are investigated, and on the extent to which a knowledge of those laws 
diffused; 2nd, that before such investigations can begin, a spirit of • 
scepticism must arise, which, at first aiding the investigation, is afterwards;^,.' 
aided by it; 3rd, that the discoveries thus made increase the influence of ,, 
intellectual truths and diminish relatively, not absolutely, the influence pf-v; /.. 
moral truths, moral truths being more stationary than intellectual truths ' ' 
and receiving fewer additions; 4th, that the great enemy of this movement 
is the protective spirit, bv which is meant the notion that society cannot ' 
prosper unless the affairs of life are watched over and protected at nearly 
every turn by the State and the Church, the State teaching men what’ ■ 
they are to do and the Church teaching them what they are to believe. ' 

The civilisation of a country is affected, among other causes, by its^ V 
physical .agents, which may be classed under four heads, namely, Climate, > ■ 
Food, Soil and the General Aspects of Nature—by which last are meant-'! 
those appearances which, though presented chiefly to the sight, have - A', 
through the medium of that or other senses, directed the association of 
ideas and hence, in different countries, have given rise to different habits 
of national thought. 

Leaving the consideration of the influence of the first three physical . 
agents—climate, food and soil—to medical men and other experts, we 
confine oiiif observation to the last of such agents, viz.^ the general aspects 
of nature. With regard to these, in the opinion of Buckle, two 
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fundamental propbsitions are said to be established; ist, that there are 
certain natural phenomena which act on the human mind by exciting the 
imagination; and 2ndly, that those phenomena are much more numerous 
out of Europe than in it. We are told that the people of those countries 
in which Nature presents herself in her wild and marvellous, terror-striking 
and awful aspect, generally become imaginative, credulous and 
superstitious; whereas the people whose country abounds only with 
simple natural scenery aie generally cool and calculating, given to 
reasoning and doubting. There are wonder^ oi nature in the former 
and wonders of art in the latter. Hence ii is stated that fetichism is 
the characteristic of the one, hero-worship that of the other; that the 
Hindu gods represent the attributes of nature, while the Greek gods 
represent human attributes, and that tlie Greeks dealt more with the 
known and available, the Hindus with the unknown and mysterious, the 
former having respect for human, the latter for -mperhuman powers. 
Hence the inference has been drawn that the two principal sources of 
superstition are ignorance and danger, ignorance keeping men unacquainted 
with natural causes, and danger making them rec ur to supernatural 
ones; or to express the same proposition m other words, the feeling of 
^veneration which, under one of its aspects, takes the form of superstition 
is a product of wonder and of fear, and it is obvious that wonder is 
connected with ignorance and fear with danger. Hence it is that 
whatever in any country increases the total amount of amazement or 
whatev'er m any country increases the total amount of peril, has a direct 
tendency to increase the total amount of superstition, and therefore to 
strengthen the hands of the priesthood. We do not see our way to fully 
endorse the foregoing views. Wonder is the beginning of all knowledge. 
As observed by Plato, it is a truly philosophic passion ; the more we have 
of it, blended with reverence and with a clear open eye, the better. It 
fixes and concentrates our attention with great energy. Our thoughts 
generally wander; intruding thoughts generally call off the mind; but once 
let wonder be awakened with the curiosity which follows it, and the 
intellectual powers are quickened. In its higher stage, it gives place to 
admiration, which is directed on what is present to the mind, and is its 
homage to the contemplated object. 

“ He who wonders not,” says Professor Blackie, “ largely and 
habitually in the midst of this magnificent universe, does not prove that 
the world has nothing great in it worthy of wonder, but only that his own 
sy np ith 35 arti n\rro.v aaJ his cap'i:iti^s smill. It is by admiration only 
of w'lit bji'itifjl an 1 5 ihlini th i* W3 cin mjaut up i few steps towards 
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the likeness of what we admire. To look with admiring raptnrte^ oii a 
type of perfect excellence is the way to become assimilated " to that 
excellence.” The sciences of the heavenly bodies and of the ejSLftb’s 
crust, of the nature and properties of substances and their combination, 
of the laws of heat, light, electricity and magnetism, the sciences dealing 
with molar and molecular foi ces and those relating to the vegetable, the 
mineral, and the animal kingd^^ms—all these sciences giving U3 an 
insight into the wonders of the creation, all forth >ur warmest admiration, 
prove that our knowledge of the wondrously fair and glorious works of the 
Creator is very limited, that like children we are still gathering pebbles 
on the sea-shore, that we are small creatures, even the biggest of us, that 
we have very great reasons to be of 0 humble and reverential spirit, and 
that the admiration of science is a sate basis for the foundation of virtue 
and piety. The theological spirit is in a manner the blood which ran in 
the veins of the European world down to Bacon and Descartes. For the 
first time Bacon in England and Descartes in France earned intelligence 
beyond the path of theology. The history of European civilisation may 
be summed up into three grand periods ist, a period which may be 
called the period of origins, of formation—a time when the vanou.s 
elements of European society treed themselves from the chaos, took being 
and showed themselves under thoir native forms with the principles which 
animated them. This period exb nded nearly to the '^2tu century, and* 
a period of essay, ol trial, of grouping the various elements of the social 
order which drew near each other, and as it were felt each other with 
the power to bring forth anything general, regular and durable. This 
etate was not ended, properly speaking, till the i6th century 3rd, a 
period of denelopment properly so-called, when society in Europe took a 
definite form, followed a determined tendency, and progressed rapidly 
and universally towards a clear and precise (nd. This commenced 
at the 16th century and now pursues its course. 

The advance of thought m Europe has produced good results in the 
three important branches of human knowledge, Theology, Politics 
and Literature. The rites and forms of a religion he on the surface ; 
they are at once seen and are quickly learned and easily copied by those 
who are unable to penetrate into that which lies beneath. It is the 
deeper and inward change which alone is durable and this the savage can 
never experience while he is sunk in an ignorance that levels him with 
the brutes by which he is su’'rounded. Remove the ignorance and then 
the religion enters. How idle, then, it is to ascribe the civili-.ation to the 
creed, and how worse than foolish are the attempts of Govern qient to 
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protect a religion which, if suited to the peoplej will need no pithlection or 
Support, and if unsuited to them, will work no good. 

As to the political welfare of a country, one main condition is that its 
rulers shall by no means presume to raise themselves into supreme 
judges of the national interests or deem themselves authorised to defeat 
the wishes of those for whose benefit alone they occupy the position 
entrusted to them. Burke, the political philosopher and champion of 
popular rights, recognised as the object of Government not the preservation 
of particular institutions, nor the propagation of particular tenets, but 
the happiness of the people at large. In two conditions, a good system 
of organising power and a good system of guarantees of liberty, consists 
the worth of Governments in general, whether religious or civil ; all 
Governments ought to be judged according to this criterion 

It behoves, therefore, every people to take heed that the interests of 
literary men are on their side rather than on the side of Government. 
For literature is the representative of intellect, which is progressive. 
Government is the representative of order, which is stationary. As long 
as these two great powers are separate, they will correct and act and react 
upon each other, and the people may hold the balance. Tf, however, 
these powers coalesce, if the Goveinraent can corrupt the intellect 
and if the intellect will yield to the Government, the inevitable result 
muit be despotism in politics and servility in literature. From this 
synopsis, containing an account of the genius and idiosyncracy of 
European civilisation, it appears that the outcome of such civilisation 
has been intellectual, social and material progress lather than moral, 
individual and spiritual progress. Its prevailing spirit is freedom- 
freedom in politics, literature and religion. Its general tendency has 
been to attain equality of political status, freedom of thinking, and 
liberty of conscience. The principal aim of the ancient Hindu 
civilisation has been to aim at spiritual perfection. SimlJIicity in 
material life and richness in intellectual and spiritual life were its principal 
cljaracteristics. We confine our account to this civilisation as it was the 
best type of Eastern or Asiatic civilisation and is being rapidly revived 
unidef the various liberalising and humanising forces at work in the 
present age. 

Jctorn the Vedas to Manu and from Manu to the Puranas, Sir William 
Jones conceives the change to be exactly in the same proportion as from 
the fragments of Numa to the Twelve Tables and from those to the wprks 
of Cicero.. The theological, philosophical, literary and scientific works of 
the ancient Hindus were .\U written m Sanscrit, which has been 
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characterised by the same authority to be of a wonderful stru^:u^; 
more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, an<t‘ 
exquisitely refined than either. \ '' 

The primary doctrine of the Vedas is the unity of God. The three 
principal manifestations of the Deity (Brahma. Vishnu and Siva) with ofli^er 
personified attributes are indeed mentioned, but the worship of 
heroes is no part of the system. 


Manu’s Code seems rather to be the work of a learned man desi|p5iS>4 
to set forth his idea of a perfect commonwealth under Hindu institutions. 
On this supposition it would show the state of ‘society as correctly as a* 
legal Code, since it is evident that it incorporates the existing laws, and 
any alterations it may hive introduced with a view to bring them up to its 
preconceived standard of perfection, must still hav'e been diawn from the 
opinions which prevailed when It was written. I he mor il duties are in 
one place distinctly declared to be superior to the ceremonial ones, but iti 
the opinion of Elpbinstone, the historian, the general tendency of Brahtoln 
morality is rather towards innocence than active virtue and its mam 
objects are to enjoy tranquillity and to pi event pain or evil to any 
sentient being. 


According to the simc autbouty, the internal institutions of the 
ancient Hindus were less rude than those of the Greeks, as painted 
by Homer, who v/as nearly contemporarv with Manu; their conduct to 
their enemies was more humane, their gene* ril learning was much more 
considerable, and in the knowledge of the being and nature of Gpd they 
were already in possession of a light which was but faintly perceived eVtsjQ 
by the loftiest mtellectb in the best days of Vltiens. Yet the Greeks werfe 
polished by free communication with many nations and have recorded th<> 
irgiprovements which they early derived from each ; while the Hiqdu 
civilisation grew up alone, and thus acquired an original and peculiar 
charaejetr fhat continues to spread an interest over the higher stages p( 
refinement to which its unaided efforts afterwaids enabled u to attain,’ 

The union of the village communities, each one forming a separsite 
little state in itself, has contributed more than any other cause to the 
preservation of the people of India through the revolutions and changes 
whicb they have suffered, and is m a high degree conducive to their 
happiness and the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and 
independence. 

The Hindu religion presents a more natural course. It rose from 
the worship of the powers of Nature to theism, and then declined in 
scepticism with the learned and man-worship with the vulgar. * 
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The two principal schools of Hindu Philosophy, comprehending the 
six Darshans, are the Sankhya and Vedanta. The first maintains the 
eternity of matter and its principal branch denies the being of God. 
The other school derives all things from God and one sect denies the 
reality of matter. All the Indian systems, atheistical as well as theistical, 
agree in their object, which ib to teach the means of obtaining beatitude, 
or in other words metempsychosis or deliverance from all corporeal 
encumbrances. The state of society in ancient India was not so bad as 
has been described by some English writers. The condition of the 
Sudras was much better than that of the public slaves under some 
ancient republics, and indeed than that of the villeins of the Middle 
Ages or any other servile class with which we arc acquainted. Elphinstone 
has instituted the following comparison between the middle classes of 
India and England :—“ On the whole, if we except those connected with 
the Government, they (the Indian townspeople) will bear a fair comparison 
with the people of towns in England. Their advantages in religion and 
government give them a clear superiority to our middle class, and even 
among the labouring class there are many to whom no parallel could be 
found in any rank or order; but on the other hand, there is no set of 
people among the Hindus so depraved as the drego of our great towns ; 
and the swarms of oersous who live by fraud—sharper.s, impostors, 
and adventurers of all descriptions, from those who mix with the higher 
orders down to those who prey on the common people—-are almost 
unknown in India.” 

Civilisation, to be perfect, must combine the advantages of the East 
and the West, that is to say, spiritual perfection and material progress. 
Buckle, as we havm shown, has given predominance of intellectual over 
moral truths in the growth and development of civilisation. Such, 
however, is not the opinion of Emerson, the great American thinker abd 
philosopher. According to him, the evolution of a highly destine^ society 
must be moral; it must run in the grooves of the celestial whe6js. It 
must be catholic in aims. What is moral ? It is the respecting in action 
catholic or universal ends. Kant defines moral conduct thus: “ Act 

always so that the immediate motive of thy will may become a universal 
rule for all intelligent beings.” The following passage culled from 
Emerson on ‘ Civilisation ’ will, we believe, throw a flood of light on the 
subject:— 

“ In strictness the vital refinements are the moral and intellectual 
steps. The appearance of the Hebrew Moses, of the Indian Buddh, in 
Greece of the seven Wise Masters, of the acute and upright Socrates and 
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of the Stoic Zeno, in Judea the advent of Jesus, and in modern ChriStten- 
dom of the realists Huss, Savonarola and Luther, are causal facts 
which carry forward races to new' convictions and elevate the rui© of life* 
In the presence of these ag'^nnes, it is frivolous to insist on the 
invention of printing or gunpowder, of steam power or gaslight, 
percussion-caps, and rubber-shoes, which are toys, thrown off from that 
security, freedom and exhilaration which a healthy morality creates in 
society, These arts add a ci mfort and smoothness to house and street life; 
but a purer morality which kindles genius, civilises civilisation* casts 
backward all that we hold sacied into the profane, as the Hame of oil 
t hrows a shadow when shined upon oy the ilame of the Bude-light. 
Not the less the popular measures of progress will ever be the arts and 
the laws.” 

Morality and all the incidents of morality are essential as justice 
and personal liberty to the citizen. “ Countries,” savs Montesquieu, “ are 
well cultivated not as they are fertile, hut as they are free.” And the 
remark holds not less but more true of the culture of men than of the tillage 
of land. The highest proof of civilisation is that the whole public action 
of the State is directed on securing the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 


Calcutta. 


K. C. KANJJLAL. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE EARLY DAYS OF WILLIAM 

THE CONQUEROR. 

T welve years had elapsed since the death of Robert I., surnamed 
the Liberal, seventh Duke of Normandy, and William the 
Bastard, his son and successor, had just attained his twentieth 5^ear. 

He was then the finest knight of the day : six feet in height, of 
Herculean strength, an expressive countenance, a martial air, and 
invincible com age. “Such a fine man has never been seen,’* says 
naively the troubadour Benoist de S. Maure, “ so pleasing, so well 
shaped, and of such goodly proportions, that in his presence the 
handsome are cast into the «5hade.” Guillaume de Poitiers, in his 
l^urn^ says that Gaul had not another knight, another warrior, so 
renowned as he. His manly courage, and other virtues, shone with 
^an extraordinary lustre. 

Such valour and nobility of character, no less than his other 
qualities'* did not, however, prevent the young duke from having 
enemies. On the contrary, William's renown irritated the Norman 
barons, who, proud and turbulent as they weie, thought it humiliating 
to be under the dominion of the illegitimate son of Arlette, 
a lowly bourgeoise of Falaise, of whom Robert had been enaraour^d^ 
and wh ose father \vas only a tanner. 

Since the accession ol William to the throne of Normandy (1033) 

he had continually been exposed to the revolts of his vassals, among 
whom his illegitimacy and minority gave rise to a thousand ambitious 
schemes. He had seen the successive disturbances caused by 
the factions of Guillaume, Comte d’Argues, the Comte de Mortain, the 
Comte d’Eu, and above all of Roger de Tony, Comte de Couches and 
the standard-bearer of Normandy. The young duke was supported 

• Abb6 PrevOit says that William’s wit was keen and penetrating, and hft had 
an eletneotary knowledge of all the sciences in vogue m that century. But this 
learning of William’s is questionable. Does not I'Abb^ Delanney state that the 
Conqueror could not sign even his own name. 
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Tiiis rebel 


by a few faluiftil kbights, Including the Con^t^ 
hiin§el| forced to wage war against the Comt<j 
having fortified himself at Falaise, William 
his native town (1040). Two years after (10 
put forward his claims to the crown, and so 
Argues, Finally, the king of Fiance, Heniy I. 
that had been rendered him by Robert I., dec’a^^-^Jljinself against the 
Son of his benefactor. 

A hundred times William was on the po|S‘|^f losing his duchy 
a hundred times his lucky star saved him. abch^ continued success 
at last weaned h's most obstinate opponei|^|j,’ several of whom 
submitted, regaiding him as one of those rocksWhich the tempest 
had no effect. Others, such as Neel, Vicofetfe du Cotentin, and 


obliged to besiege 
iJJauger, his uncle, 
tvoked the siege of 
citing the services 


Renoulph, Vicomte du Bessin, outwardly 


in deciding 


mutual quarrels, seemed to have forgotten t|w)tniniosity to their 
sovereign. Order was apparently re-estab|^Cd j and William 
congratulated himself on the advantages a lonfel^ce Wpuld procure 

^rthiskmdl Just 
jqjd enjoy the most 
||fpifades of his rlign 
^rin 

ed from day to 
^ hjs friends and 
‘far, in the senti- 


to Normandy. Youth is so apt to have illusic : 
at the very time that the duke imagined he 
perfect security, one of the most formidable c 
was being plotted against him. It was then tl|^^|irmg of 1O45, 

William’s great qualities, which dev 
day, helped to increase the attachment 
followers; but they had made no change, 
ments of those who hab ituali> regarded with contempt 

The duke had at his Court a young prince <^^is own blood, who 
had been his companion in childhood, and w 
attach to his person. This w'as Guy, so 
Bourgogne and Alips, a daughter of Richasiill 
knighthood, and confirmed in the possession ^ at 
Brionne and several adjacent lands, Guy yhtlv, 


Mad alwajs tried to 
«^1^the Comte de 
Admitted to 
fiefs of Vernon, 
first grateful 

Unfortunately, he came into contact with fe wain of unrivalled 
wickedness, whose evil counsels, cleverly ^hts, | had the most 
deplorable influence on the mind of the youngf tlieinO de Bourgogne 
This man, Grimoult du Plessis by name, unefe A to inspire him 
with designs that he would never have concefc®®*' 
about his task so well, that Guy, already elated pgc of i^ept elevation, 
soon began to dream of a higher one. Gnro^ 


insactionfei 


mtf tk#>r4iiiadAd 
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him that he had a law|ful claim to the throne of Normandy, Guy 
fortified hifa castles and began watching foi .i favourable oppoitunity 
to depose the duke, his rightful sovereign, and lake his place. The 
project was audaciovus, but at tht same time quite ieasible. It was 
only necessary to sec are tlie assistance ol a few powerful nobles, 
and Gnmoult was suie he could attain this Hiving a long-standing 
alliance with Neel anc Renoulph, whose secret animosity to William 
he w'as well aware of, jhe appealed fir'll of all to these two barons. 

Notwithstanding the reiterated prohibition ol then duke, the 
Vicointe du Cotentin and the Vicouite du Bessin, w^ere, it is true, 
still at w’ar with each other But as soon as Gu>'s project was 
made known to them, convinced of the iiecessit\ of getting rid of 
the Bastard, and also ineited bv promised lewards, they laid down 
their arms, and hajstened to fortify their castles, donjons and 
fortiesses, to make U'loats and strengtlien them with palisades, in 
view of the approaching struggle Anolhci chief was soon w'on over 
to the plot and who (jertainly was not the least important, Haraion, 
or Haraon-aux-dents»,i Baion of Crcull)’^, IVie/\ and Thotigny, a 
descendant by his lather of Rolio, tlie conqueioi of Normandy. 
Possessor of a conside rable numbei of hc<s and men-at-arms, his 
alliance, added to thajt of a good man) othei nobles, put all the 
trump cards into the l|iancls ol tue Comte de Bourgogne. No longer 
doubtful of success, hje waited with impat enie for the hour to come 
to march against his ro^al cousm. 

This hour was near at hand, and it was to William hmisell that 
they were indebted fqr the long-desiied signal. 

The death of t|ie prince w^as determined upon He had no 
suspicion of the ^f^|*^ithat events were taking. The duchv had never 
appeared so ca.ion o'ld prosperous Neel and Renoulph having 
ceased their s^gen quarrels, Cotentin seemed to be at peace. 
'All being so icyandd> William pioposed giving himself a little 
|diveision, and^ seei-^yoyn^ient of a repose that he so well deserved. 
]With this obje^ujjje^iecided on taking a journey to Valogne. He 
started in a 4 oveays, accompanied b> only a small number of 
knights and foIofNc> for his favourite residence, wnere he fully 
believed himsel^^—fet} 

I Le Clo§, I® qu/g5>enmsula was subsequently named, formed an 
almost impen^a even fenclosure, as the only side that was not bathed 
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by the sea, was protected by rivers and marshes 
be crossed by fords, few in number and frequently 
tide. 

In the centre of Clos rose Valo^rne, at that time 
town, whose castle v as a sure refu^^e in all perils, ex 
that of treason. This keep, where William ran tl 
taken unawares, was one of an important line 
historians attribute to Clovis.* It was usually 
sufficiently strong gan'ison. But as the Duke h 
occasion to Valogiie for his own pleasure to sec 
with no intention of war, he was imprudent enough 
men at arms with him. Thus it happened, that he \^ 
and with no means of resistance. The roads 
intercepted, the town surrounded and William put 
was the design the conspirators had unhesitating 
carr}’ ont. They were assembled at Bayeux, in tli 
Richard sans Peiir, on the site of Roman monnme 
by the Saxons. The blocks of stone lei t b}'the b 
the fijundations of the castle ; it was enclosed by thic 
by high tOAvers, and surrounded by a large deep moat 

Here it was that the barons had collected their t 
as possible, and from here they started in all lia,> 
where William had just arrived, and where in all jn'o! 
night of the crime, the}" mysteriously armed llieuis 
at a hostel (there were already seveial in the tow 
them as a biding place. 

How was it that William did not get wind of tlie 
was it that the ijievitablc marches to and fro of the 1 
arouse his suspicions ? It is most surprising—still, it is , 
fact that neither William nor his suite were ai all u 
rebels had now a fine opportunit}*. Conse(pienth', one 
the guests had left the court and the Duke was alon 
household the perfidious barons and their knights, confic 
success of their criminal enterprise, donned their hai 
girded their swords under their hogueio 7 is. All p 

The destruction of this fortress, ordered in 1597, was rccommt 
a>nd SQ completely accomplished, that there is not a vestige of it left, 
public place is substituted, serving for the peaceable transactions of 
instead of the former adventures of war. 
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' mounted then horses and after a lapid course, 
ical castle. 


of them drew back when the time came for 
he infamous deed. Giimoult, the most diabolical 
tors, e\ eii offered to deal with his own hand the 
the Bastaid “ The duke is lost if the Holy Spirit 
3t him. J 3 uL God is watching over him and will 
iiraculous way. 

at that time at Bayeux, a young bo>, Galet by name, 
o had been a playmate of William’s childhood, and 
s greatly diverted him. On each of his visits to 
ided him with gifts of costly clothes and jewels, 
so much liberality, Galet cherished an unbounded 
jS young mastei. As chance w'ould have it, on the 
d intended crime, Galet, who was returning to the 
after having spent a few days amusing the barons 
y at Bayeux, slept in the stables of the hostel situated 
1 of Valogue, where the barons were piepanng to 
nr iniquitous deed. The poor fellow was asleep, 
suddenly awakened by a noise of men and horses 
’>m the court. He looked out and perceived that all 
sere in arms. Struck with terror and suspecting some 
he listened : and from what he could overhear, he 
t they meditated taking William by storm and putting 
i. Trembling for the life of his beloved duke, he rose in 
rmmg himself with a long stick which he swung across 
, he set off and soon arrived at the castle. Silence 
3, It being then midnight. All the courtiers had departed, 
old had retired to rest, and William nimself was m bed, 
ace remarks naively, “ I do not know if he was asleep*’' 
repeated knocks at the gate, Galet made himself heard, 
questions his replies were so incoherent that he was 
dmittance. However, he found the means of entrance, 
forward before they had time to stop him, and leaping 
obstacles, he forced his way to the guard chamber, 
g his stick over his head, yelling, and striking the walls 
feet madman. At last he arrived at the duke's apartment, 
tlbeureux,*' cried he, “ get up and fly, or you will all be 

* H 
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killed—fpT they are on the way to do so. Ha I William 
t^ou there ? They will slay thee and thou wilt die if the 
escape I I am sure of it. I have seen thy enemi 
themselves. Fly quickly, get up, before thou art taken.' 

The duke terrified, and without giving himself time t 
Galet or even to ask the names of the conspirators 
approach he was thus warned, sprang out of bed, mad 
of the cross, and stockingless and shoeless, he hastih 
himself up in a short riding cloak ; then girding himself \ 
sword, he descended to the court and jumped on a strong a 
horse, that was presented to him by a trembling valet, 
drawbridge lowered, and disappeared. 

He had scarcely left the castle when he heard a grea 
cavalry. It was the troop of the traitors who were c( 
assassinate him. Thus,says the trouv^re Benoist., “ the I 
takes under his care those he loves and wishes to protect. ’’ 

In the meanwhile, the conspirators had entered the castl 
the sight of their swords had made all the inmates trembk 
fright. It would be impossible to describe the terror and t 
that ensued, the night adding still greater horror to the 
In the confusion, they jostled against each other, screaming 
trying to escape ; and each one seeing himself threatened with c 
commended his soul to God. Galet was the only one who did 
lose his presence of mind. He went about gesticulating, and woi 
himself into a frenzy ; he shouted jeeringly : Too late ! Too 1 
You are deceived, and have failed in your enterprise, for the < 
has escaped. ” Then, he added in a threatening tone, “The dul 
going to bring about a state of affairs that will be to your sh 
and ruin. You wished to make him pass a bad night, and he 
soon make you pass a bad day. 

While the jester was thus ridiculing them, and continuing 
threats and prophecies, the barons, in a rage, made the m< 
minute searches. The old castle was hunted from one end to t 
other. But it was all in vain, the duke was not to be foun 
Galet had spoken truly. William had fled I 

Their fury knew no bounds. For William's safety involve 
their ruin. If they were vanquished in the war that must 
nevitably follow this unsuccessful attempt, it would entail the loss 
69 
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iroperty, exile and even death.- They must then at all 
and overtake the prey that had so far escaped them. ^ 
it losing more time in useless search, they all roared 
'‘‘To horse ! To horse.” “Death to the Bastard I” 
ho are valiant rush in pursuit of him and strive to catch 
s put all our courage and strength to the task, for if once 
nail never more escape uS, ” 

hey remounted their coursers, and set off at full gallop, 
lie of the night, to commence a furious chase. 

basing of a man has something in it so acutely touching, 
weird, that one would wish that this account, true 
t is, had been drawn from Ijhe pen of an Edgar Poe, or 
of the sombre poems of a Goethe. 

kily for William, the night was calm, the sky cloudless, and 
o the soft light of the moon, he could easily get far m 
e. Leaning forward on his horse's neck, he gallops on, 
g through woods, cutting across fields, leaping over hedges 
tches, and all other obstacles which stood in his way. He 
in the direction of Falaise, his object being to reach the 
ed castle there of which he was the possessor, and where he 
d be in a position to defend himself. The question was, Would he 
fie to get there ? There were the fords of St. Clement to be 
jed, that is to say, the numerous watercourses which separated 
quicksands, and if it happened to be high tide, the waves rising 
n front of him would prove an insurmountable obstacle. 

In his anxiety he breathed a prayer to Almighty God to save 
. At last the fugitive reached the fords. B}*- a miracle, it was 
water, and he was able to cross the Vire without any difficulty. 

Daybreak began to appear. Behind him could be heard the 
Hoping of horsemen, the clinking of arms, and the voices of the 
jrsuers, who, finding that they were on the point of overtaking him, 
egan talking in scornful terms of the “ Bastard.” 

They were certainly gaining ground, and William had a moment 
Df agonising suspense. Was he going to fall into the hands of his 
antagonists ? It suddenly occurred to him to throw himself behind 
a very thick hedge that borddfed the wayside. He hid himself 
there, and waited with a beating heart. For the neighing of his 
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horse, an involantar^ movement on his part, a beating of th 
on the part of others, in fact, the least trifle would lead to 
discovered. 

But the barons, carried away headlong by their fie 
passed him quite unconscious of his presence, and continuet 
the one they still believed to be in front of them. Will 
providentially saved ! He came out of b>s hiding place t 
into the Church of St. Clement, to address to Almighty God 
and fervent prayer. Then he began reflecting on his 
Since his father's death fortune had always been against hii 
respite, no repose ; evil days following one on another ; ut 
persecution. No sooner had he escaped from one danger t 
was assailed on all sides by atill greater ones. Would he soon 
end of his misfortunes ? Would not God take pity on his sa^ 
While thus venting bis grief, the young duke was at the san 
meditating as to the best loute to take. He must at all cost' 
Bayeux, where he would easily be recognised. He therefore 
circuitous route, cutting across fields, following the line of tl 
at a certain distance from the coast, and this for fifteen leagu 

It was broad daylight when he reached the village of 
The lord of the manor, Hubert Comte de Ryes, a brave knight, 
vassal, and man of honour, happened to be at that very time ■ 
door, just starting for mass. The duke, to whom he was not kii 
approached him and made inquiries about the way. Hubert, ah 
scrutinising gaze, recognised the horseman and stood aghast, ha 
believing his own eyes. William was m such a wretched plig 
barefooted, sad, worn-out, and alone ; and with difficulty holding 
to a horse, which was bathed in perspiration, from whose si 
flowed streams of blood, and that would no longer move in spite 
the repeated lashes of his master’s whip. 

Sainte Marie! ” exclaimed Hubert, scared, and lifting up 
artos* “ What ! Mon S-Jigneur, is it you ?” Thou knowest me 
replied William, “ to whom then have I addressed myself ? " 

I am Hubert de Ryes and hold ol you this estate, under tl 
Comte de Bessin. Sire,” he continued in tones of respectful pit^ 
*^^do not hide anything from me. Why art thou wandering i 
this way ? Is thy suite behind thee ? Art thou in necessity r 
Thy horse is bathed in perspiration. Confide thy secret to me 
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a thing ever before been seen ? A prince going about 
manner I What a wretched adventure I Tell me all and 
ing. I will save thee as I would my own person.”^ 
lievalier/' replied the duke, “ I conjure thee to be trust- 
oval, and sincere, and I will conceal nothing from thee- 
u not swear fealty to me ? I will, there fore, tell thee about 
.ffair, but briefly, for I am unable to give thee a long account 
Ind William, in a few words, made known to Hubert the 
. plot of which he had just missed being made the victim, 
warned in time, by the half-witted Galet, he had been all 
ying from the furious barons who were on his track. He 
his story by saying, I have not jet escaped, for my 
i are still pursuing me. If they overtake me I am a dead man* 
berefore, greatly in need of thy succour.” 

'eus I Sainte Marie ! ’’ ejaculated Hubert. “ Never has such 
reen known, such disloyalty! After this whom can we trust 1 ” 
e was passing. Enter, noble Sire,” said Hubert, ‘‘enter my 
g, I will provide thee with a troop to conduct and to guard 

\mi de Dieu, cinqcents, merci ! cried William warmly. The 

zeal of his vass d had begun to rivive his sinking hopes. He 

ff his horse tliat could no longer carry him, and entered the 

I* where the Seigneur de Ryes bestowed on him all care 

attention, and himself served him wjth the repast of which 

as so much in need. Then leading up his own horse, he gave 

the bridle, saying : “ Have no fear, Sire, he is good and strongs 

will not fail thee.” Then he called three of his sons, brave, bold 

preux knights, the eldest of whom was named Eudon, and 

hessed them in these terms : “ Beaux ecuyers, behold your lord and 

jler, whom evil men wish to put to death. Watch over his safety. 

t no harm come to him with your knowledge. If any great danger 

ould threaten him, do all in your power to save him ; if necessary, 

re yourselves up as his hostages, defend him as long as lil'e is in. 

u, do not suffer him to be slain while he is in your hands, God 

mours and glorifies those who know how to die for their sovereign.'- 

** Chroniclers speak of the Chateau de Ryes, by the name of hostel or manor 
t was, therefore, in spite of the fortune of the Corate de Ryes, a very unpretentious 
Chateau. It is said that the cave where Hubert shut up William’s worn-out horse 
was to be seen till recently, and that the well from which he gave him water to drink 
is still existing. 
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The young knights replied, bowing, “ We will joyfulb 
bidding ; we swear that no harm shall come to our du 
sovereign, as long as we can defend him.” “ That is well ! T 
best horses, choose thy best lances, and start at once to 
Duke William to Falaise. Do not leave him till you have se 
he is in safety in his castle. Be on your guard, and do not er 
city, town or village, and avoid the high roads.” Hubert ( 
then pointed out the by-roads they should take, and traced o 
journey. Being sure that his commands would be executed, 1 
adieu to the duke, had the gates ot the manor opened, and t 
knights, spurring on their spirited chargers, darted off across c 

They were full of ardour and confidence, God helping then 
would have no difficulty in reaching Falaise. Hubert alon 
anxious and he had every reason foi being so. So many d 
surrounded his good duke ! 

God grant that the barons do not arrive at Falaise before 
Who could tell what route those traitors had taken ! Hubert 
until now had been a sworn enemy of the Bastard, since haviiiig 
him m such a wretched condition, felt inspiicd with boun 
devotion for his sovereign. His greatest desire now was tu sa 
restored triumphantly to the throne of Normandy. He remain 
his door like a sentinel, ear and eye alert, searching with anxiet^ 
distant horizon ; all at once he perceived a troop of cavahy, w 
horses, though exhausted, were being spurred onwards by their rit 
They were the baions ! 

After the passage ol the fords ol St. Clement, thinking tha 
all probability William would pass through Ryes iii order to a 
Bayeux, they galloped off m that direction and arrived just a 
minutes too late 1 As soon as they saw Hubert they cried out : 

** Tell us, on thy faith, hast thou not seen William past 
here, above all hide nothing from us ? ” 

“ Of what William are you speaking ? ” asked the cunn 
Seigneur. 

Of that proud Bastard who calls himself our duke.” 

Yes, he is not far off—but why ? What is the meaning of. 
this ? " 

Come with us and we will tell thee, in the meantime com 
with us.” 
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ilb'ngly, for there is nothing I desire more heartily than to 
IS insolence and pride. Be assured that from me he will 
D truce, no mercy. I will take the lead, and if we overtake 
my faith, you will see that if it is possible, I will deal him 
blow.” 

then mounted his horse and set off. 
tubting nothing, the barons followed him, for they were well 
hat the Comte de Ryes, vassal of the Comte du Bessin, 
the hatred his liege lord bore to William. How could they 
- the sudden change that had taken place in him, only an 
reviously, at the sight of the fugitive prince ? 

»f course, Hubert led the barons off on a false scent, made them 
scour the fields, and at last said in a disconcerted tone, that 
jubt, the Bastaid had escaped by another route. The barons, 
abashed, took the opposite road towards Bayeux, and the 
eur de Ryes returned to his manor, laughing in his sleeve at the 
I frick he had played them. 

It' was then about noon. By this time William and his faithful 
Simons were a good way on the road to Falaise ; they soon 
?d there, having passed by the ford of Foupendant below 
:oiirt, between Croisilles and Thiesmenil, at the place now called 
alin de Brix. 

Deep was the grief in the town when the danger that William 
incurred was made known. Sorrow was painted on the 
mtenances of all the good people of Falaise. “ There were,” says 
troubadour Benoist, “five hundred faces bathed in tears.” 
leral sorrow was also felt in Bessin and Cotentin, where the 
lour had been spread, not only of the attempt to assassinate 
lliam but also of his death. 

From Valogne to Isigny, from Isigny to Bayeux, the roads #ere 
'onged with peasants, weeping and lamenting, and cursing the 
jacherous barons. All hearts were seized with terror. What would 
jcome of the poor serfs deprived of their beloved lord and protector ? 
L'hey foresaw that in the future,they would be subject to plunder and 
to the unjust oppression of the conspirators who would have become 
;heir masters. These fears were not groundless ; and only too fully 
■ealised ! 
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Normandy was given over to trouble and violence of,idl lands 
In fact, tbe bsaons, seeing that nothing remained for them Imt th^ 
disgrace connected with their detestable plot, declared themselves ir 
open revolt, plunged Bessin and Cotentin in dolour, and s6 terrified 
their subjects that they no longer dared to pronounce the name oi 
William, whose possessions were confiscated, and his forfeiture to the 
crown was proclaimed. 


The young duke was now in safety in his good old town of 
Talaise. Having fortified and left it under the guard of Messire Jean 
Bellain, he went to Rouen to collect his troops. Then, following the 
advice of his uncle Mauger, he went to the King of France to ask 
for assistance. The interview took place at Poissy. William was 
full of such bitter complaints, and reminded the King with so much 
eloquence of the services rendered by his late father Robert, that 
Henry was finally persuaded and promised to aid him. He kept his 
word and even put himself at the head of the French troops. Shortly 
alter the abominable plot, the victory of Vel des Dunes near 
d’Argence, between Valmercy and Bulengreville, put an end to the 
arrogance of the barons and left William in the full possession of 
powei. He was now free to think of distant expeditions. But it 
w^as not till nineteen years after, that he was able to embark from 
S. Valery-sur-Somme for the conquest of England. 


After the battle of Val des Dumes where Hamoii was killed, the 
greater number of the nobles submitted. The duke received many 
into favour, and rendered them their territories, but caused their 
donjons and fortresses to be demolished. Some of the most obstinate 
preferred going to Naples to join Robert Guiscard and take part in 
the conquests of Pouille, Sicily and Calabria. Guy de Bourgogne, 
being obliged to give himself up and to lose all rights to the Comtes 
of Brioune and Vernon quitted the Court of Normandy, sought a 
refuge with the Comte du Mans, and finally regained his estates of 
Bourgogne. 

Neel, his property confiscated, retired to Bretagne; and 
returned later on with a troop levied at his own expense, to aid 
William, who was attacked by the Comte d'Anjou, 


After this signal service he obtained possession of the Vicomte 
of Cotentin, or rather of Coutances. 
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As to Plessis, after daring to reappear at William's Court, his 
ool impudence so excited the indignation of one of the duke’s 
avourite knights that he called him out in duel. 

The night preceding the combat, Guy was found dead on his 
oed in the prison, where according to custom he had been sent, to 
await the coming duel. 

This sudden death, which could not be imputed to a crime, or 
suicide, highly impressed the people, who saw in the event, the 
judgment of God. 


Paris* 


L. DE LANGALERIE. 


AN EVENING ON THE LAGOON. 


Virithdrawn in silence from the raging sea, 

Behind the dark and waving grove of palm, 

In glorious solitude at even calm 
We glide at water’s edge, towards the lea 
Away from busy haunts ; Eternity 

And Love, the burden of our rapturous psalm 
As ’neath the star-lit heaven we breathe the balm 
Of Nature's stillness, lulling you and me 

To dream in soft ethereal realms of bliss 

Where flits no darkening shadow, dwells no care 
And all is sweetness and ecstatic light; 

The plighted faith renewed with every kiss 
Of fervent gratitude for all our share 

Of blessed weal in life, by day and night. 


Madras* 


P. SESHADRI. 
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( (Svniimted from our hnt number./ 

CHAI-TF^K XIX. fo07lid,J 

Herp: I must touch upon a point where the doctrine of reincarnation 
iS frequently misundeistood by faultily informed persons. They confuse 
it with the doctrine made known to us chiefly by Pythagoras, and 
believed to this da}^ by some Chinese and othei (.Orientals—the doctrine 
of the Transmigration of Souls. The two doctrines ate essentially 
different. One breathes progress, the other retrogression. The doctrine 
of reincarnation teaches that the life wave proceeds gradually higher and 
liigher. An ego once having inhabited a man, cannot in its next 
incarnation inhabit an animal, it can never go back, although llirough 
sin, its progress may be delayed, and there may be sad punishment. 
Now the idea predominant in Transmigtaiion, is that the souf of a man 
can after death enter the body of a hsh, a monkey, a dog or even an 
insect, as the case may be. The idea is an erroneous one. Such 
retrogression is an impossibility in Nature. 

The pious Buddhist refuses to kill a mosquito, not because he 
imagines that the soul of one of his ancestors is doing penance in its body 
but because he knows that the life inhaDiting the mosquito will, after 
endless ages, inhabit man, and he does not wish t) cut short its 
development by premature death, or to engender in its limited 
consciousness any distrust, or malice towards the human race in general. 

But I know you are now asking the question “Must I never then on 
any account take the life of an inferior animal ? Shall I allow a serpent 
to sting me, a tiger to slay me without offering resistance of any sort 
The idea is preposterous! ” 

I must hasten to give you my own views on the subject and I feel 
sure that the most ardent friend o£ animals will not disagree with me. 

At the present stage of our Evolution I am sorry to say that there 
are some occasions on which it is impossible to avoid taking the life of 
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animals. My own feelings lead me to suspect and I ani' not' alone in this 
idea, since many scientific men uphold me, that at some distant period 
of the past man by his own folly made enemies of certain animals and 
their descendants remain so to this day. I find no other theory that will 
account for the savage hatred which animals such as the Lion, the Tiger, 
the Panther, bear to the human race. And their hatred is innate. A 
lion who has never seen the face of man will, if he be brought suddenly 
face to face with one, show his desire for bloodshed almost immediately. 
As if to prove that past ill-treatment on the part of man is alone 
responsible for their savage behaviour let us study for a moment the 
converse of the subject—namely, the marvellous way in which savage 
animals respond to persistent kindness and affection on the part of man, 
and in many cases become wonderfully lame. History abounds with 
authentic casc» in which savage brutes have been trained by kindness, 
and It is noticeable that all religions lay claim to possessing adherents, 
who by virtue of their god-like qualities, rendered the fiercest brutes 
gentle and amenable. Who docs not know the story of St. Francis who 
by his love and goodness tamed the ficj ce man-eating wolf, and made 
him a peaceable ciLij'en ol Aghobbio, the town, the inhabitants of which 
he had formerly molested. Although the legends ot some of the Saints 
who are recorded to have wrought wonders upon the animal world, 
may not be perfectly true, yet the)' undeniably have their foundation in 
some great underlying truth as to man’;, power over the brute creation. 
Besides, are we not told in the Scriptures to expect a time when “the 
wolf shall lie down with the lamb, and the lion shall eat straw like an 
ox—and a little child shall lead them ? ’’ 

But to come back to my point, I must saj^ that I consider it 
perfectly light to slay any animal in self-defence. You would not allow 
youiself to be ruthlessly killed by one of your fellow men without making 
a protest or defending yourself. Neither should you if an animal attack 
you! Only beware lest you yourself have provoked the attack, and if 
you kill, do it in as painless and speedy a manner as possible. 

With regard to provoking attack, 1 do not pity the man who is 
clawed to death by a lioness whom he has deprived of her cubs. Believe 
me the maternal affections are very highly cultivated among the 
animals. Neither do I pity the man who, having hunted a lion in a 
merciless and Cl uel manner, finally meets his death from the teeth of 
the Kmg of beasts. “ How shall you hope for mercy rendering none ? " 
might be said to that man as well as to a Shylock since both alike are 
clamouring for flesh. 
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Ndtv we come to consider a yet more important question tham the 
one jiist dealt with, since it is one which interests a far greater number 
of people than the question of killing for self-defence It 1$-—Ate we 
justified in killing ammalb for our own consumption? 

* 

Let us before we deal with this difficult subject, go back in memory 
to the beginning of things, and see the food which God commanded 
humanity to eat. In the fust Chapter of the Book of Genesis—I cannot 
now recall the number of the verse, but you will know it when t quote 
It—it IS written “And God said, Behold, I hive given you every herb 
bearing seed, which is upon the face of all the earth and every tree in 
which IS the fruit of a tiec yielding sotd , to you it shall be tor meat/' 

There, that was the food ot our antediluvian fo^’ef ithers, and for 
them evidently it sufficed They needed not to slay the lowtr cr&atiOn 
toi their daily food. But when did the lating of flesh become an 
institution in the earth ? \ftcr the tall Nay, more After the 
wickedness of man had increased jo that the woild was destroyed by 
flood, and of the inlubitanto Noah, and hi^ itlatives alone icmained. 
Then, as they emcigcd from the aik wherein they had taken retuge, we 
heal God saving to them that ‘ Every moving thing that liveth shall be 
meat tor you , even is the gtetii herb have i given yo i all things.” 

And from that time forward the voild has bt en dienched with the 
blood of victims slam for the use ot man II a diflicnlt thing to argue 
upon this subject of killing for food God, you say, commanded the 
people to do so, theiefore, it must be right Omte tiuc, yet it was after 
the people had sinned that the command was given They were then 
no longer pure. Perhaps the changed conditions ot their lives demanded 
flesh food. I cannot say. One ot the greiLe'-t ot our Scripture 
Commentators and one of the most icvcrent say^* thit 1 he permission 
to eat the flesh of animals was “ wrested f»om God aftci the flood.’’ He 
bases his views upon vuy solid grounds, and it would take a very much 
cleverer arguer than I to attempt to gainsay him, even were I inclined to 
do so. Besides, if you study your Bible carefully, you will discover that 
there are many^ oc^-asions upon which the Almighty m his wisdom has 
allowed men to go very far astray for the purpose of finally teaching the 
right. May not this be one of them, and out of the horror which arises 
in th*» hearts of many animal lovers ot today, at the thought of the 
constant sacrifice of animal life, may there not spring up a deep love 
and devotion to the cause of the animals, which will eternally benefit 
the lower creation ? Unfortunately, the gi eater portion of the British 
public of to-day are confirmed meat-eaters. They eat meat because their 
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fathers did so before them; because they themselves have always been 
accustomed to do so; because they fear they would not be able to maintain 
their bodily health without it. These are to them three very sufficient 
reasons, and they hardly ever feel inclined to question the worth of them. 
But you and I, vvHo are here for the purpose of upholding the cause of 
the animals, may be allowed to investigate them thoroughly. The first 
reason falls away useless at the firstitouch of criticism. We are fond of 
priding ourselves upon the fact that we are better and wiser than our 
fathers were, and in some cases we certainly are. We do not like to 
consider ourselves old-fashioned, and meat-eating may be classed as 
old-fashioned, since thousands of the most progressive of our race to-day 
are ardent vegetarians, far more so than they were fifty, forty, or even 
ten years ago. Our fathers lived in ill-drained insanitary houses, but we 
do not choose to do su. We have learned better. Our fathers rode in 
antiquated stage coaches, but we prefer express trains, or vehicles 
propelled by electricity. The points upon which we excel our forefathers 
are endless. Ours is a progressive age. Let us, therefore, progress in 
the matter of our food, and choose the cleaner, purer, more humane diet 
of vegetarianism rather than the heavier, more degrading diet of the 
flesh eaters. 

The second reason, that of habit is scarcely a tenable one. A bad 
habit should if possible be got rid of, and 1 do not hesitate to say that 
meat-eating is an exceedingly bad liabit. Apaitfrom the lowering of our 
moral natures, which is inevitable so long as we continue to take our 
share in the constant slaughter of animals—for the most refined lady 
who eats her lamb chop in the privacy of her delicately upholstered 
dining-room, is in no way removed in brutality from the butcher who 
killed the innocent iamb that provided her meal—since it was for her 
sake he did it, there is the question of the health of our physical bodies. 
There is not the smallest doubt, but that half the horrible diseases that 
in these days Western civilization is heir to are caused either directly, 
or indirectly, through meat-eating. Let us take as an example one class 
of diseases alone, a very painful class—those caused by the presence in 
the system of an over large supply of Uric Acid, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Bright*s disease and many others. Now what is the cause of Uric Acid 
in the system ? 1 mean of Uric Acid in excess,fsince a nominal quantity 

is present in the bodies of all of us—there is only one cause—Meat- 
eating. Ask any living doctor you may choose, and he will tell you the 
same. Read any books published on the subject and they will all agree* 
Believe me, if you suffer from any of these complaints you bad better 
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from this day eat no more meat. You will not fail to notice the 
difference in your health and spirits in a few days* time. You will tell me 
that Gout and Rheumatism are aggravated by cold and damp; that you 
have proved this to be the case. 

Involuntarily from his seat just below the speaket- Archdeacon 
Dayford nodded. He was at that moment only too painfully conscious 
of the fact. His gouty foot never ceased to remii.d him that rain was 
imminent. He felt sure in his own very conservative mind that meat- 
eating was not bad for his gout, though his pet physician Dr. Martin had 
also told him it was, and urged him to discontinue it. He had not the 
slightest intention of taking Sir Lyster Knowlson’s advice even though 
he continued to suffer, as he did at times, horribly. But Sir Lyster went 
on with his speech and after a momentary aberration the Archdeacon 
followed him. 

Have you asked yourselves why this is so ? Perhaps not, therefore 
will tell you, and you must bear with me if you already know. It is 
because, in the presence of damp and cold, the Lliic Acid congeals and 
crystallises into hard granules, that cause excessive pain, stiffness, and 
discomfort, and are only dissolved by ihe presence of heat. So that you 
■jee, it is not the damp that is the first cause of your troubles. The great 
first cause remains the same, and is, as I have said, meat-eating. 

Now the third reason is almost synonymous with the one with 
which I have just dealt,—the question as lo whetlier bodily health can 
be maintained without meat. 1 say unhesitatingly that it can. Chemical 
Analysis has proved that the constituents necessary for the building up 
of the human body are present in vegetable products. Of course you 
must be careful how you choose your vegetarian diet. You must know 
what you are about, you must choose your foods with care, or otherwise 
you mav suffer by the sudden change of diet, and then you will blame 
me, and rush back to your meat-eating with more zest than ever. Some- 
of the strongest and healthiest men in the world are vegetarians. Look 
at the lithe, tall muscular Sikh, the keen-witted, wiry Goorkha, the 
fatigue-resisting Arab 1 On what do they build up their marvellous 
constitutions? On meat? No. They would rather die than touch 
it, for in the East all animal life is sacred. It is on dates, rice, figs and 
other fruits and vegetables that they exist, and in their powers of 
resistance to fatigue and other evils, who can dare deny that they exceed 
the beef-eating soldiers of England ? Before I leave this branch of niy 
subject I will ask you to reflect as to who are the greatest meat-eaters of 
to-day, and you will see that they are not in every sense the highest and 
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best in the land. Look at the men of great and high inteUect, professors, 
metaphysicians, men of science. Do they eat much meat ? Far ftOm it. 
Their diet is usually of the simplest, and consists of fruit and vegetables, 
with sometimes an admixture of fish and eggs, and occasionally meat, 
very occasionally. If you ask them they will tell you that their brains 
are clearer, that they can work better on this diet than on a more solid 
one. The great meat-eaters are almost invariably men of lower intellects, 
of coarser fibie, the men who gloiy in their food and eat for pleasure. 
And what shall Ave say of the epicui es, those ivho among the ancients fed 
on larks’ tongues oi ortolans, and who to-da}?, regardless of the gha^tly 
brutality necessary in the obtaining of it, feast on pate-de-foie-gras. 
Are they men to be particularly admired or emulated ? 

Lastly, what about the Cannibal who feeds on the flesh of his fellow 
men. I am certain we should all agiee in discountenancing his practices 
and proclaiming him a brute, and yet are we ourselves so much bettei ? 
He is ignorant, he is in his evolution millions of years behind us, and he 
cannot be expected to know as we know ! And yet we, who know how 
to do good, m many cases do it not. 

Now lei us leave the subject of meat eating, and proceed on^vard‘^. 
You see I am beginning with the moie normal crimes towards the 
animal creation, and proceeding towards the most abnormal, vivisection '' 
But I am not quite come to that yet. I cannot pass over in my lectuic 
that class of brutality commonly known by unthinking people as “ Sport,” 
We must consider it, however slightl}^ on our way. 

I confess a is a thing 1 can scarcely undeistand, this sport. 1 have 
a certain amount of sympathy with flesh-eaters since, in most cases the 
ancestors and not themselves aie to blame, and bad habits are har4 to 
shake off, but in the case of sportsmen I have none. And yet in 
civilised England the son of every landowner, of every farmer, is brought 
up to handle a gun from his caihesL >outh. And for Avhat purpose? 
Simply for the pleasure of killing, tor the joy of depriving our beautiful 
Wild animals of life, and the rater the animal may be, the greater the 
achievement if he be shot. Take up a newspaper and occasionally you 
will read a paragraph to this effect:— 

A splendid specimen of that lare bird the Great Bustard ha^ been 
^een and killed in Norfolk. The bird was an unusually large one 
and measured—etc. etc.—’’when follows a full description of the luckless 
victim and his beauties. Why was the bird shot ? No one could tell 
you. Simply to gratify the greed of killing, in the heart of the* butcher 
who committed the ciime. In England too, we have not the excuse 
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tnat our wild animals are dangerous. We have no man-eating cm 

our Island that we must needs slay them. Even the fox, which we hunt 
with such avidity, and who perhaps has the worst character of all .pur 
hunted animals, is not always a thief. It is only a very old and decrepit, 
fox that descends so low as to rob a farm-yard. No, vve must needs liunt 
the defenceless and the weak. The timid beautiful deei, the gentle harOji, 
the golden feathered pheasant, because t here is no danger in the doing 
of it, no risk to our own pietious, cowardly live&. T doubt whether tbete* 
would be many pheasant shooters in this country who would be pleased 
to change their sport lo tiger hunting ! Sportsmen are not usually 
renowned for their bravery. 

One of the arguments put torward by sportsmen in favour of their 
pursuit is that they believe that were there no animals killed we should 
rapidly be entirely overrun by their increased numbeis. I am certain 
that such is not the case, that animals in capitivity breed taster than wild 
animals is a well-known fact, and for purposes of spoit animals are kept 
to a certain extent, if not in captivity, at any rate within bounds. They 
are not living in their normal condition. Ask youisetf the question. 
Are there more wild cats than domestic ones ? The idea is ludicrous. We 
have household pussies in super-abundance, while the wild cat is a great 
rarity. It is the same with almost any other animal you may choose to 
mention. Of course there are exceptions. The rabbit in Australia is one, 
and so is the recent plague of rats in France. Under such t ircurastanccs 
I do not hesitate lo say that man must defend himself against such 
overwhelming numbers. Only let him gel rid of them in as painless and 
humane a manner as possible, and not teinfy their tiny frightened persons 
^nto a state of agony and misery first. But it will not often be necessary 
for you to take drastic measures on your own account. Mother Nature 
usually takes measures against her surplus population both human and 
animal, as the awful famines and plagues of India beat witness. Truly 
she at times seems cruel and heartless, but doubtless she knows best. 
Why she produces but to destroy, is one of her own mysteries which she 
herself best understands. 

Having proceeded thus far, I come at last to the real subject of my 
lecture, the subject for which you have all been attentively) waiting, and 
which this preamble—quite a necessaiy one I assure you—^^eads into. I 
think you will be glad to hear that as the preamble has been so lengthy 
and exhaustive there will not be a very great deal more discourse for you 
to listen to. I am always afraid of tiring my hearers, and 1 hope I shall 
always be able to bear in mind that however near the heart of a lecturer 
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subject may be, it may not always prove so intensely interesting to his 
audience. 

(A low murmur of dissent was heard from the particular audience 
in question. They were evidently for the most part still unwearied and 
a look of pleasure stole over Sir Lyster’s face as he went on to the 
conclusion of his great speech.) 1 have thus far given you my views upon 
the more normal means of animal torture and animal slaughter. Now I 
come to vivisection, the purely abnormal—for no other word can 1 apply 
to this gross and hideous form of cruelty. 

All of you who aie here this afternoon must have read considerably 
on the subject, and must be fairly well acquainted with the suffering it 
entails on the lower creation, but before we proceed to consider the 
suffering, let us ask ourselves two questions of vital importance. Is 
Vivisection necessary ? Are we justified, even if it be a benefit to mankind, 
to make such use of our humble brothers ? 

As you must know, all the leading Scientists, Physicians and Doctors 
are divided to-day in their opinion as to the utility or the futility of 
vivisection. Both ranks hold men of high brain-power, of great 
knowledge and of eminent attainments. But I cannot say that among the 
ranks of the Vivisectionists T can recall one man noted for his sympathy, 
his tenderness, his regard, even for human suffering. Their acts are 
perpetrated for the most part to gain knowledge. Knowledge is their 
goddess, and she is to them a veritable Moloch. For I must tell you 
this fact about the Vivisectionist Doctors which perhaps you do not know. 
It is not alone on animals that they are wont to experiment. They 
perform some of their investigations upon human beings also. Not 
upon the rich and influential, I grant you, but upon the poor, the helpless, 
the unfortunate. There is many a London hospital which the poor 
would rather die than enter, did they but know what horrors awaited 
them within its portals. I do not say that human beings are ruthlessly 
cut about while living, in the same way as their unfortunate lower 
brothers, but their diseases are suff- red to become aggravated for purposes 
of diagnosis, new and strange medicines are tried upon them who are 
almost at death’s portals, often with agonising results, and experiments 
on already tortured bodies, too horrible to describe here, are carried out. 
And all these atrocities are usually perpetrated before an audience of 
youthful, callous medical students, with what effect one can easily imagine. 
Now the D(j)ctors who stand as representatives of the Vivisectionist Party 
will ofcoursb tell you that these experiments, both on animals and people, 
are carried q ut for the sake of benefiting the human race. They hold that, 
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if by meahs 0^ th^ kttbwledge gained through vtvlstet;ton any di^ases 
can be more successfully treated, any human lives saved, they are fully 
justified in pursuing it. Now casting aside the question as to whether 
we are right in attempting to benefit in this way, let us consider wbethcy 
great benefit does accrue to us from the practice of vivisection. 

We will take a few of the most terrible diseases to which the huchun 
being is subject, and see whether by experimenting on animals anything 
can be learned which will enable us to treat tbn person suffering from 
them, more successfully. Tuberculosis is one of the diseases most dreaded 
by mau, and it was thought for some time that by inoculation persons 
might be rendered immune from it, or even in some cases cured. Now 
listen how Koch, the great German Vivisectionst, declares the futility Of 
such views after numerous experiments. He said when interviewed by a 
1 epresentative of the Aferiical Ttmrs, “You saw the dog which was 
injected with a minimum quantity of tubercle bacilli. The injection Was 
made in the abdominal cavity and produced an exquisite tubercular 
yiei itonitis. Nevertheless the dog finally recovered entirely and seemed 
perfectly well. Then the same dog was used again, and a large number 
ot bacilli were introduied into the abdominal cavity. You will see that 
the dog is fatally ill. Now, if one attack conferred immunity it ought to 
luve been impossible to produce this second attack. Hence I do not 
think it possible to prevent the disease in that way nor do I think it 
necessary to try it.” 

Sir Lyster paused an instant and irtul down the slip of printed paper 
from which he had read this report, then continued— 

Now we will consider the efficacy of the vivisectionist treatment 
ti>r that dread disease hydrophobia. I imagine that there has been l!noro 
discussion on the subject on this disease, than on any other, betweetl til# 
Vivisectionist, and Anti-vivisectionist parties. At present M. Pasteui'^e' 
treatment for Hydrophobia by inoculation is in many cases absolutely 
useless, and in others it is by no mean'> certain that it is his treatmetlt 
that has saved the patient. 

This is what Dr. Dolan, the well-known author of ‘ Rabies 
Hydrophobia* says in one place on the subject, and hife opinion Is 
upheld by hundred of brilliant medical men. \ 

Again Sir t.yster took up a small paper and read:— 

** We need not expect M. Pasteur's experiments to form an opiiliou 
on the merit of hisj^method ; time has solved part of the question. The 
deaths after his preventive inoculation are the saddest corroUaries we 
could have on the falseness of the basis on Mfihich his propbylatic rests.’* 

70 
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Listen also to the views of the late Dr. James Constantin, a French 
man of Science ; on this same subject he says—As for the inoculation, 
and especially the intensive inoculation, I confess that it inspires me with 
a repugnance that nearly amounts to terror. For, in short, supposing 
myself to be the bitten person, how should I go to have inoculated in 
my veins ton ents of the very same virus that I had taken all possible 
pains to destroy to the remotest particle by cauterisation. Besides, it 
seems to me that my imagination would remain continually haunted by 
the hydrophobia spectre which would perpetually remind me that 
there was no prescription available against that malady so long as llie 
germ remained.” 

Sir Lyster laid down the last scrap of paper and again surveyed his 
audience. 

Those (he said ) are but a few testimonies from thousands as to 
the frequent inefficacy of those remedies procurable at awful cost from 
the animal world. I dare not linger longer over that portion of our 
subject. Let us come now to the consideration of the value of surgical 
experiments on animals for purposes of learning more about the human 
frame. I consider that the differences between human anatomy and that 
of all animals, even of the ape, are so considerable that after experiments 
upon animals, a surgeon is likely to fall into grave errors when ho 
performs operation upon persons. Sir Frederick Treves, our foremost 
London surgeon, speaks very emphatically on this point. He declare^ 
that the innumerable experiments performed by him, when a student, 
upon dogs actually impeded him and confused him, when he came to 
perform similar operations upon human beings. 

With regard to the actions of poisons upon various animals* and 
upon man, the same may be said. Their effect is so dissimilar in many 
cases as to render experiments in this way positively useless. For example 
a rabbit can eat as much belladonna as would poison a large number of 
men and yet it will be in no way affected by it 

But laying aside all questions of experiments made for the benefit of 
mat) what about wanton repetition of the same experiments for sheer 
amusement? What about such experiments as driving nails into a 
guinea-pig’s teet to observe the effect on its nervous system ? Cutting 
off a dog’s head and restoring animation to the brain of it so that the 
eyes moved, by means ol pumping fresh blood into the severed veins? 
Are these experiments excusable? I ask you in the name of common 
justice do yop see the use of these devilish practices ? 

And yet in the face ofe these horrors you will find people living in 
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the world who will tell you |hat the vivisected animals do not ^ufifer pain, 
that they are quite happy to be experimented upon I Truly they are 
deluded to an extent which seems welhnigh incredible. We must look 
upon such people as> either hopeles'^ly ignorant and indifferenl, or else 
grossly callous. In the majority of cases I believe honestly that 
Ignorance is to blame. I do not care to credit my fellow beings with 
such astounding lack of feehng. 

Of course, in some of the experiments anaesthetics are used, so that 
at the time the victim feels nothing. But no anaesthetic can prevent the 
agony present on returning consciousness, or for days after, as any of 
you who have undergone any surgical operation will testify. But what 
about the thousands of operation^ in vivisection carried on without 
anaesthetics! How would you like your tender bodies to be cut, and 
torn, and hacked by the surgeon’s knife while you yourself were bound 
and helpless or under the influence of that ghastly drug curare, which 
makes of its victims a corpse in everything but power to feel, taking 
from it the capacity to move or retaliate, but leaving to the full the 
capacity for feeling pain. Yes, you, shudder and well you may, but 
shuddering will not relieve the animals. You must be up and doing and 
hghting, until there is left in this world of ours not one Vivisectionist to 
darken the face of it, not one laboratory to cry shame on a so-called 
Christian land! ’* 

Sir Lyster’s voice had risen ; his tone seemed to command, to impel 
allegiance to the views he utteied and in all that room there was 
probably onl)' one who in his heart disagreed with him, and that man 
was Keynsham. He sat with an air of calm indifference with his arras 
crossed, moodily regarding Anne, not Sir Lyster. She, not he, was the 
object of his attraction in that room. But Sir Lyster knew not of his 
antagonist and proceeded eloquently to finish his lecture. 

I told you (he said) when I started on the subject of vivisection 
that there were two questions to be considered under that head. The 
first “Is Vivisection Necessary?” we have already dealt with. The 
second “ Are we justified in ill-treating the animals even if for our own 
benefit ? ” is yet to be dealt with. 

Yes, even if without vivisection our illnesses, our diseases, our 
pains were to be increased tenfold (which certainly they would not be, 
as we have already seen) should we be justified in putting the animals 
over which we have so much power to such terrible uses ? I say no, a 
thousand times no. If my nearest and best loved friend were lying at 
death’s door, and I believed that he could be saved at the cost of some 
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horrible agony to one of the brute creation^’^o ^ou think that I would 
take advantage of this last resource and save him? No! though the 
grief and suiFering that ray friend's death entailed, might sap my life, 
and render my existence well nigh unbearable I would not have his life 
saved at such terrible cost (even pro\ided it were possible to do so). 

And why you may ask. Do I not love my friend more than animals? 
Do I not consider his life more valuable than theirs? Certainly Ido. 
But, where comes the crucial points—why does my treind suffer ? Why 
is he ill? Why do all the dread and horrible diseases that we are liable 
to hold such sway upon the earth ? Because of Sin, There is no other 
reason. Because of mortal sin there is disease and pain upon the earth, 
and is it just that wc should ‘^hift the burden of our own misdoings upon 
the backs of the innocent ? T vve attempt to do so, we must remember, 
that Nature is just, and iht-l someday in the hereafter she will give us 
back our cast-off burdens that uc refused to carry, and they will be 
heavier far than they were before and doubly irksome. If you look 
around you, and thirrk ot some of the many sad cases of disease with 
which you are acquainted, without going very deep into the heart ot 
things you will be able to follow my meaning. A rich landlord, who i> 
also a miser, refuses to have tl t drairrs of the cottages on his estate set 
'n order. Result, diphther.,i, or typhoid, or scarlet fever breaks out and 
many suffer in consequence. The sin of avarice is here to blame. “But,’’ 
\ou will say, “in this case the innocent suffer, and this is unfair, unjust.” 
Yes, at first sight so it may appear, but now let us go down to the 
root of things and we shall see that it is both fair and just. Do you 
believe in reincarnation? 1 trust so, otherwise I fear that most of this* 
lecture will be lost upon you. My friends, there is no doubt of the fact 
that the circumstances of our present lives are determined by the actions 
of our previous one. i say no doubt, and any student of the subject will 
tell you the same. It is generally held also that physical pain is the final 
outcome of sin, in which case we should be glad when pain overtakes us, 
and rejoice, knowing that come past misdeed has worked itself out to the 
full. Do you remember the words of Christ to the man sick of the palsy 
who was brought to Him ? He said “ Th}^ sins be forgiven thee,” these 
sins which had caused the dread disease were gone finally, and so he could 
be healed. Then after the sins were gone Christ spoke the words of 
healing, “Arise, take up thy bed and walk,” and the man was healed 
from that moment. But some sins bring their complement of pain here 
in this present incarnation, and very quickly. Take the case of a delicate 
young girl who persistently disregards the warnings of her elders, and 
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does fooUsIi things which lead to chills and finally consumption* 
anyone to thank but herself for the quandary in which she finds herseli^?’ 

Or take the man who through riotous and dissipated living hpSakiS 
down his consititution, and so lays it open to attacks from any diaoase ^ 
that may be rife. Are you to waste your sympathy upon him ? ^ 

No, there is no way to be free from disease, free from pain nntiit Wi^ 
shall have learned the lesson that pain teaches, and have come to reatf&e 
that to live apart from God, and contrary to His laws means death 
physical as well as moral. Then and then only shall we realise that lover 
and gentleness, and compassion are our only means of healing and shall 
cease to entertain even for an instant such an idea as that by cruelty to 
anything in creation we can ever hope to benefit. 

Until then, let us never cease to strive towards that blessed time, and 
let us ever realise that the way to bring it nearer, is to regaid ourselves 
always at one with everything in Life, and to consider Self as merely a 
])ortion, and the smallest portion, of the whole. Then we shall begin to 
know that which benefits the part benefits the whole, and we shall not be 
far from the time when all Creation shall be again joined to the Divinity 
which gave it birth. 

{To bt 
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SOME KECENT BOOKS. 

International Law.—By T. Baty, D.C.L., LL.D,, of the luner 
Temple, Barrister-at*Law. John Murray. 

There is no branch of Law so full of deep and absorbing interest as 
that which is loosely known as International Law. We say “loosely,” 
for ever since Austin laid down his conception of law as a command 
with a higher, compelling sanction, the nomenclature has admitted of 
some doubt as well as dispute. The “ law of nations,” the “ law of war 
and peace,” the *^Jus gentium ,'*—these were some of the expressions 
that have been in vogue since the days of the Romans, until Bentham 
first used the present and now almost standardised expression. There 
are, however, eminent jurists who say that International I.aw is no law 
-'.t all; it marks the vanishing point of jurisprudence, and is said to be 
only a name given to the system of customary and conventional rules 
\v'hich regulate the conduct and intercourse of civilised states and are 
accepted by them as binding tnirt' sc. These rules do not carry with 
them a sense of legal obligation, nor are they counsels of perfection. 
They are rules of strict justice which cannot be disregarded by a 
civilised state without its incurring the general obloquy of the rest. As 
such their study is of the highest importance to all those who take an 
interest in political affairs, and we welcome Dr. Baty’s book as a small 
but valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. The learned 
Doctor begins his preface by saying that “since the Hague Conference 
of 1907, it has become increasingly evident that the nineteenth century 
conceptions of International Law must be revised. Independence is 
rivalled by Interdependence.” This is quite true. The history of 
the development of ideas of International Law is as instructive as it is 
interesting. With the close of the Thirty Years* War and the Peace 
of Westphalia in 1648, Europe assumed more or less its present 
divisions. This Peace was the first great international settlement 
by treaty which laid the foundation of that community of nations and 
that balancing of their power which has remained down to our own times 
a principle in the common polity of Europe. Since then the gradual 
expansion of the principles of International Law have, from time to time» 
received a stimulus from epoch-making events in the history of the world, 
and as a result the last century was a century of the Declaration of Paris 
and the Conferences of Geneva, of Brussels, of Berlin, and the Hague. 

It is in the light of changes wrought by these Conferences that Dr, Baty 
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has written his present book. It does not pretend to be a large treatise 
on the subject at all; for a more exhaustive treatment we must turn to the 
great works of Sir Robert Phillimore and Dr. Westlake. We should 
rather have styled the book, “Short Studies in International Law/* and 
this is clearly shewn by the chapter headings given to the subjects 
treated. As to portions of the wide field brought under survey, there 
must of course be differences of 'view, especially in the last two chapters, 
but that will not detract from the value of the v'ork. Each topic in its 
turn receives a careful discussion, in the light of the most recent events 
as also of the controversies of the day, and the two chapters entitled 
“ Illustration ” contain copious references to decided cases and incidents 
in the practice and intercourse of nations. The treatment of the subject 
of International Arbitration, on which much sentimental rhetoric is 
generally expended, is on the whole temperate and sane. “ A far greater 
hope of lasting success in promoting the triumph of peace,” says the 
author, “ lies in the gradual formation of a public conscience trained tp 
consider war a crime and arbitration a necessity.” We agree, but we cannot 
help noting that in the delicate relationship of States, occasions do arise 
when political questions are not so well suited to arbkration as legal 
questions are. The chapters on “ Penetration ” deal with the most pressing 
problem of international law, viz., the claim of the subjects of a foreign 
country to settle in, and acquire the rights and privileges of the subjects of, 
tlie country ** penetrated,” and from the point of view of England, the home 
of freedom, they are the most interesting chapters in the book. “ Ry far 
the greatest bulwark against the march of the pacific pen jtrator is a sound 
national sentiment,” says Dr. Baty, and whilst on this point he 
incidentally discusses the economic relations of England and India, 
with special reference to the Swadeshi movement, which he commends. 
He even goes further and says : “ It is indeed difficult to understand 

the objections brought against the Swadeshi principle of the boycott. 
That persons who strongly disapprove of the character and acts of another 
should band themselves to have no intercourse with him, and to unite 
others with them in that course, seems the most natural thing in the 
world.” Theoretically Dr. Baty may be right, and he also refers to the 
Chinese boycott of the United States and the recent Turkish boycott 
of Austria in support of his contention ; but no one who knows India as it 
is can ignore the practical side of the question, for boycott *’ implies a 
hostile attitude to the Government which is bound to recoil on the 
heads of those who wield that weapon, and it also implies a cessation of 
that healthy co-operation between the rulers and the ruled, without which 
progress would be impossible. The chapter on “ Territorialism” deals 
with the absurd and unjustifiable institution known as the “ pacific *’ 
blockade, and the few pages on “ Stratification,*’ in which the writer 
maintains that all over the world society is organising itself by strata, 
make very interesting reading. “ Nationality as a limiting force,” we are 
told, “ is breaking down before cosmopolitanism. In directing its forces 
into an international channel socialism will have no difficulty whatever, 
except with the ignorant devotion of Muscovy, the caste system of 
India, and the individual self-consciousness of Japan.” But even the 
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rigid cast^^system of India must bfe^k down some day, and the social 
equality of all classes will be the rallying cry of all those who are bound 
to be discontented with the tcgime of a Brahmin autocracy. The 
last two chapters are meant to indicate tentatively the lines on which 
the chanjste in ideas of international relationship is gradually proceeding. 
There is much to be said about the principle of Federation as opposed 
to particularism, for Federation is meant to ensure peace as well as 
liberty. But it involves a certain loss of more or less independence 
to which it may take some time before all States, strong as well as weak, 
can become d<.finitely reconciled. Altogether, the book contains some 
very instructive studies in the subject, and we warmly recommend it to 
our readers for its fine literary execution as well as for its accurate 
marshalling of arguments, which bear ample testimony to the reputation 
of the modest author who has “ the appreciated honour of being one of 
the Honorary General Secretaries of the International Law Association ” 

The Eagle and tbe Captive Sun, a Study in Comparative Mythology."* 

Under this title we have recived a remarkable volume for review. -V 
hurried perusal has given us great pleasure, and we think it will be regarded 
by many as a valuable contribution to the science of comparative mythology 
and religion. Since the establishment of this science we havp received, 
from eminent scholars, striking and learned interpretations of Aryan 
myths based mainly on philology, ethnology and history, but it is perhap. 
for the first time here that one finds a most intricate myth subjected 
to the scrutiny of mathematics and made to yield striking results in 
confirmation of the new theory of the Arctic Home of the Aryan race. 
With rare acuteness Mr. Majuradar has succeeded in working out 
mathematically the latitude of the region where the all-Aryan legend 
of the Eagle was a reality. He has, moreover, ransacked the Hindu, 
Greek, Norse, Irish and Iranian mythologies, to prove the essential 
uniformity of the character of the Eagle in all of them. His interpreta¬ 
tion of the Vedic story of the conquest of Soma by the Syena is not only 
highly interesting, but also instructive. He has given evidence of no 
ordinary learning and analytical power in tracing the gradual development 
of this story to the one we find so elaborately related m the Mahabharata. 
Indeed, the entire Soma sacrifice, the head of all Vedic ceremonies, has 
received a new interpretation at the hands of Mr. Majumdar. But as 
we have said, Mr. Majumdar's enquiry is not confined to the sacred 
books of the Hindus alone. He has given kindred interpretations of the 
stories of the Eagle of Eeus, of Ganymedes and Hebe, and of the 
ill-fated Tityos ; of the world-tree Yggdrasil and of the one-eye of Odin ; 
of the charming goddess Ardvi Sura-Anahita and other deities of Iranian 
mythology. The range of Mr. Majumdar’s enquiry is too extensive to 
be dealt with fully in a cursory notice. We hardly know of a second 
ancient myth which has received such an elaborate and comprehensive 
treatment by a mythologist as has the legend of the Eagle ^by Mr. 


* Published by the Indian Research Society. Agents : Bhattachar^a & Sons. 
65, College Street, Calcutta ; Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., wuernoster 
House, Charing Cross Road, London. Price, Rs. 3. 
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Majamdar. * We cannot lay too much stress on the point that h<^ 

to TO the first student of mythology who has dissected and analysed a 

myth with the aid of that most exact of sciences, namely, nmthemattcs<i 

Science et Methode, by H. Poincare. This book by the famous Ftench 
scientist, is in itself a treasure of leading thoughts within the sphere of 
scientific investigation. In Book I., “ Le Savant et la Science,” it is tightly^ 
maintained that mathematics must be studied for its own sake, otherwise 
if called upon in aid of physical and other sciences, it will find itself 
unprepared and dishonoured. Moreover, if the learned men of the iSth 
century had neglected electricity because in their eyes it was but curiosity 
without practical utility, the 20th century would have been without 
telegraphy, electro-chemistry and electro technics; also the elegance of 
methods and results m mathematics, far from being dilettantism, is by its 
harmony, symmetry and balance an economy of thought and leads up to the „ 
discovery of universal laws. Similar pearls of thought as in Book 1 .,chapter 
the second are found in chapters headed ** JL’invention math^matique,” 
and “ Le hasard,” and indeed throughout the whole work. Without 
dwelling on Book III., “ La mechanique nouvelle,” and Book IV,, “ La 
science astronoratque *' both easy and highly attractive reading, as well as 
on Book II., “ Le raisonnement math6matique," which exhibits a display of 
though s of a more and and partly controversial nature, it must be said 
that the learned author has proved his thesis and well e.xplained how the 
-.cientist has to select from innumerable facts that offer themselves to his 
curiosity, in order to ascend to the discovery of new laws. “ Thus it was,” 
says the aui hot, “ that an experiment by Kaufmann on the rays of radium 
has revolutionised mechanics, optics, astronomy.” But we have said enough 
to show that Sciciwe et Methodc is a book which ought to be studied, 
not only by mathematicians but by all intelligent people who can 
appraise the science of mathematics at its true worth. The general public 
IS apt to ignore books by mathematicians, thinking them merely technical; 
this is, however, a book not on the technicalities of mathematics but on 
general method. And we gladly seize this opportunity of introducing this 
remarkable volume to the students of mathematics m India ^ as a fair 
example of the direction which the highest thought on method in Europe 
IS sure to take. 

French Vignettes' A Series of Dramatic Ep'sodes, t 787 'l$ 71 .— 
By M. Betham-Edwards. London| Chapman and Hall. lor. 6f, net. 

All books of modern French history are interesting—this one is 
fascinating. There is something so intensdy individualistic in the French 
character that the barest records are full of human interest. A 
Frenchman being assassinated by a bravo m an obscure comer for no 
very important reason still seems to feel the world’s eye upon him and 
seldom fails to make the most effective ejaculation in his moment of 
agony. About half of Miss Betham>Edwards’ characters are drawn 
from the great epoch of the Revolution, when men seemed to spring 
above their normal stature whether for good or evil. One of the finest 
of the Vignettes is the great life*story—which was in the best sense of the 
world also a great love*story-—of Madame Roland and Buzot. While 
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telling the story of their life in the most effective manner. Miss Betham- 
Edwards also conveys to the reader a finely dispassionate estimate of 
their characters. Beginning at the same period, bat finding its final 
tragedy under the Bonaparte tyranny, the Due d’Enghien’s love-story is 
another tale of more moving interest than could be found in fiction, 
while the ill-fated Duke’s attachment was as romantic and elevating as 
any in history. It is a pleasure to see among the Vignettes the true story 
of Dr, Guillotin—a character whom most histories dismiss with the 
remark that it is not true that he died by his own invention. The truth 
was that he did not even invent the instrument which bears his name, 
but what he did do was to agitate successfully for a law conferring on all 
condemned the privilege of beheading instead of the barbarous mediaeval 
forms of judicial murder till then in vogue, while it was a brother 
physician, equally inspired by humane motives, who invented an 
improvement on the headsman’s axe. An interesting character-study is 
that of Philarfele Chasics, a great and far-reaching influence, “ a pioneer of 
the Entente Cordiale^' as Miss Betham-Edwards calls him, but one whose 
victories for peace are somehow less renowned than more warlike 
achievements in his own country. He was a great educationist and an 
intense admirer of England—without, however, being an Anglo-maniac. 
“ He sowed harvests that he was not destined to reap,” but one is glad 
that among his pupils was a young English girl who has, now that a new 
generation has arisen unknowing of their obligations to him, preserved his 
name in an appreciative memoir. The longest (or perhaps we should 
say the largest) of the Vignettes is a brief history of the Second Empire, 
“ by a victim of the 2 Decembre.” It was a rather inglorious period, 
this empire of a sham Napoleon, and the “ Victim” is somewhat scathing 
in her criticism of the events of the time, which she witnessed as a 
contemporary, not only studied as a historian. The English have 
generally been disposed to look rather kindly on Napoleon III.—this 
story will alter a good many opinions. The last Emperor of the French 
was, indeed, but a soit of fraudulent company-promoter, without real 
ability, and bound to come to a disastrous end, staving ofl the evil day by 
every unscrupulous device he could think of. The style in which he 
carried it all ofl', and which has won him some of the regard which is the 
due of every debonair scoundrel, was but a part of his stock-in-trade. 
The ten Vignettes in Miss Betham-Edwards’ book are a most interesting 
collection and a real contribution to our appreciation of the history of a 
friendly country. 
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Although already old, I have resolved to give the reader true- 

information as to what passed there in my 
Manucd^ and Mogul wrote Niccolao Manucci, the 

Venetian adventurer, in introducing his 
voluminous Story of Mogul India to the people of Europe. He was 
not an eye-witness of all the contemporary events that he relates, 
and in the account given by him of Mogul rule before his time he 
must have been misled now and then even to a larger extent than in 
what he had heard of the occurrences of his own time. Yet he 
could not have been led away by the same motive as native 
historians in exaggerating the virtues of the men in power or in 
concealing unpleasant truths that might offend influential readers. 
Neither he nor any other chronicler could have known with accuracy 
the court secrets and the real springs of action that might have been 
at the bottom of much that passed in his time. But his record was 
influenced by no considerations of fear or favour, though he must 
have had his prejudices, as most historians and sojourners in a foreign 
land do have. Mr. William Irvine, therefore, did not spend tea 
years of research in vain in elucidating all facts tha^ could be known 
about the interesting and somewhat neglected and depreciated book, 
and in translating it particularly for Indian readers. Most of the 
facts of the “ drum and trumpet kind of history of Manucci’s time are 
already well known : it is not for their verification that his ** gossip '' 
possesses any special value. The interest of the volumes lies in the 
foreigner's impressions of the life of the people and the manners of 
courts. Of literature of this kind we cannot have too much. The 
GreatMogul has passed away, and if interested or cautious chroniclers 
could not tell the whole truth, posterity, in the absence of explicit 
evidence to the contrary, is inclined to be lenient in its judgment of 
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things past ahd to whitewash personages who do po harm to 
succeeding generations from their graves. The inclination is rather 
to disparage our own times and to affect a hope that the bad old 
state of things might have improved if allowed to continue. A 
corrective to that frame of mind, which is somewhat too common 
to-day, is supplied by narratives like Manucci's, making ample ^ 
allowance for the errors of opinion or of fact into which he might 
have fallen. 


Manucci, even when he was a boy, had a “ passionate desire to 
see the world.” But as his father would not allow him to leave his 
native city, he absconded at the age of fourteen, and hid himself on 
hoard a vessel which was bound tor Smyrna. Lord Bellomoat, an 
Englishman then on his way to Persia and India as an ambassador, 
heard the story of the lad, was much pleased with him, and took 
him into his service. The ambassador died suddenly near Hodal, 
between Mathura and Delhi, and Manucci was thrown on his own 
resources. He entered the service of the ill-fated prince Dara as an 
artilleryman, but had to leave it in a short time when his employer’s 
fortune broke. He stuck to a similar career for some time longer 
under other employers, and gradually became a physician. It is 
unnecessary to follow his career minutely ; suffice it to say that at 
times he rose into the prominence of an intermediary between 
princes and chiefs, but he did not achieve much success in the 
diplomatic line ; and after a chequered career he settled down in 
Southern India, and died an octogenarian somewhere about the 
year 1717, One of the first things that attracted his attention on 
landing at Surat was that ** almost everybody was spitting something 
red as blood.” An English lady explained to him that it was pan. 
He ate some himself to see what it was like, and it seems his head 
«wam to such an extent that he feared he was dying. A little salt 
was put into his mouth and he recovered. He adds that the women 
of India, “ whose principal business it is to tell stories and eat beteL 
are unable to remain many minutes without chewing it.” This 
incident, and the language in whicli it is narrated, give a fair idea of 
the personal vein in which the book is written. As a traveller he 
writes appreciatively of the saraes^ which the Moguls had established 
on every route. They were fortified places, most of them built of 
stone or of brick, and each could hold from 800 to t,ooo persons, or 
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niOTe, with their horseS) camels atid carriages. In etery sdrae was 
an official who closed the gates at sunset and whmed every traveller 
to look after his belongings and to picket his horses. At six o’clock 
in the morning a watchman went round crying out that if any jpne 
missed anything, information should be given at once. If a traveller 
missed any property, the gates were not opened until it was found 
out. If a thief was caught, he was strung up opposite the sarae / 
It was an effective means of preventing theft—clieap, without 
lawyers* fees and law's delays. 

Summary methods were a characteristic of Mogul, as of 
oriental, administration. Much is sometimes made of the prohibition 
of the sale of liquor in the cities of Poona and Ahmednagar by the 
Peishwas, and their action in the enforcement of temperance is 
sometimes contrasted with the policy of our Abkari Department. 
The puritanic Aurangazeb before them was no less zealous than the 
I’eishwas. Muhammadans are by their religion forbidden to drink 
and liquors were banished from their capitals and camps by pious 
Moguls. Manucci says that Akbar was the lirst to give leave tc 
Christians to prepare and drink wine. Iriccnce began, it seems, ir 
the time of Jehangir, wdio w as addicted to wine. In the days 01 
Shahjahan the Muhammadan nobles drank with full liberty, anc 
Dara's example appears to have jiroduced a disastrous effect on tht 
abstemiousness of the Muhammadan gentry. Aurangazeb ordcrec 
all Christians to leave the capital and to remove to a distance of i 
league therefrom, w'here they might prepare and drink, but not sell 
Spirits. Next he prohibited all Muhammadans and Hindus fron 
preparing or drinking liquor in the city. The Kotwal was to cut off 1 
hand and a foot of any one who dared to disobey the order, and thougl 
himself a toper, the magistrate, says Manucci, proved his loyalty an< 
efficiency by mutilating half a dozen Muhammadans and as man’ 
Hindus. A similar order was promulgated for the suppression of th 
habit of drinking bhang. Aurangazeb next turned his attention t( 
dancing women and to music. If Manucci’s stories may be believed 
Shahjahan’s court was steeped in vice. Hundreds of dancers attendei 
the court, and they w^ere sometimes married by princes and nobles 
Aurangazeb ordered them either to marry or to leave the city. Th 
suppression of music meant the starvation of many. A thousam 
professional musicians, on a Friday afternoon, \vhen the Empero 
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M'as going to the mosque to say his prayers, arranged a procession of 
^ biers, followed by a large number of mourners who cried and beat 
their breasts to excite his compassion. Aurangazeb inquired into the 
cause of the lamentation and was told that His hlajesty's orders had 
killed Music, and the moumers were carrying the victim to the 
grave. The puritan calmly replied that they should also pray to the 
soul of INIusic and see that she was thoroughly well buried. Manucci, 
however, did not believe that the effect of these rigorous measures was 
lasting. He says that the nobles continued to distil spirits secretly, 
and drink bhang without the notice of the Miihtasib ; they listened 
to music on the sly, and to smuggle dancers into a house could not 
have been very difficult. The excise policy of the British Government 
has many critics. But they have not yet advocated Aurangazeb's 
methods of enforcing temperance. 

Notwithstanding Aurangazeb's puritanism, his seraglio, including 
queens, concubines, matrons, musicians, and slaves, seems to have 
contained some two thousand w'omen. While he would have no 
dancing women in the city to corrupt men's morals, he had a decent 
number of them in his seraglio to annise the female members of 
household. What is more, he w'as attended upon by female servants 
when he did much of his business privately, as male officers attended 
upon him in the audience hall. “Just as the king has his ofticci.-. 
outside," writes Manucci, “ he has the same among the fair sex within 
the Mahal. It is by the mouth of these illustrious persons, when the 
king does not come forth, that the officials outside receive the orders 
sent them from within. All the persons employed in these offices are 
carefully selected ; they have much wit and judgment, and know all 
that is passing in tlie Lmpire.” This is not surprising, for when the 
public or secret news-writers of theEmpire sent in their weekly reports, 
they were read out in the king's presence generally by the women of 
tlie Mahal at about nine o’clock at niglit. Aurangazeb sat up till 
midnight, listening to these reports that used to pour in from all parts 
of the empire. In his old age he slept only three hours, and “during 
sleep he was guarded by women slaves, very brave, and highly 
skilled in the management of the bow and other arms." Of course 
there must ha\'e been male guards outside, and the safety of the 
seraglio must have depended upon them. But among two thousand 
women one could not be quite sure that there would be no enemy or 
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a hireling ready for a consideration or from some personal motive to 
attempt the life of the monarch. Manucci mentions the names of 
27 queens and princesses, 9 concubines, 15 matrons, more thaii 30 
superintendents of dancers, and over 50 principal slaves. The dancers 
and slaves had apprentices, about 10 each. The author of this 
interesting story of the Moguls was a physician consulted by the 
ladies, and he gives minute particulars .tbout their ornaments and 
dress. These must all have been costly and curious, including fine 
shavis “ so thin that they could be passed through a small fingetT 
ring/' The allowances and salaries of the women must have 
swallowed up a huge sum of money. The ladies had no cares or 
anxieties, says Manucci, and they occupied themselves “ with nothing 
beyond displaying great show and magnificence, an imposing and 
majestic bearing, or making themselves attractive, getting talked 
about in the world, and pleasing the king." If they fell ill, they were 
attended to in a separate house. If a favourite, the king saw the 
patient at tlie beginning of her illness, but afterwards sent a slave to 
inquire after her health. 

The Government of the Mogul Empire is nothing but one \asL 
disorder,” writes Manucci. Aiirangazeb in his old age complained in 
his letters that his orders were not always obeyed by officers at a 
<iistance from the court, and notwithstanding the severe and summary 
methods of punishing disobedience that prevailed under the personal 
rule of the oriental monarchs, Manucci's criticism is corroborated by 
the best possible evidence. System and discipline are nowhere more 
essentially required than in the army, but they were conspicuously 
lacking in the militaiy organisation of the Moguls, " Being at a 
distance from the court," whites the Italian historian “ the officials do 
not acquit themselves of their duty as loyal subjects ought to. They 
are negligent by reason of the presents given them to that intent by, 
the persons interested. Those who ought to keep fifty horses, more 
or less, very frequentl}* have no more than six to eight, and entertain 
no soldiers, although there are men ready to enlist with branded 
horses." The system of payment was rotten, and the tenure of office 
was uncertain. The inevitable result was that the officials tried to 
make as much hay as they could while the sun shone. Embezzlement 
and disobedience were not without their risks, but these were by no 
means the most certain of the risks. Historians of the present day 
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would give anything for a fairly accurate estimate of tho revenue of 
the Mogul Emperors and for trustworthy materials to verify the 
estimate. Manucci must have written largely from hearsay, and 
Mr. Irvine gives reasons for holding that his statements are “ inflated.’' 
The author of the “ Storia ” calculates the revenue drawn from the 
^^arious provinces, and charged on “grain and other products 
necessary to life ” at 387,194,000 rupees. Besides the land revenue, 
as this may be called, there were receipts from the tribute paid by 
the Hindus, a customs duty upon goods brought by Hindu merchants, 
and from Muhammadan merchants at a lower rate, sums paid by 
Hindus for bathing at sacred places, the royalty levied at the diamond 
mines of Gulkandah, the revenue from the Coromandal coast and 
ports on the Ganges, presents from princes, zamindars, and others, 
and last, but not least, escheats. Manucci thinks that the receipts 
from all these sources must have totalled up to a figure nearly the 
^ame as the land revenue. The entire estimate, therefore, is fairly 
staggering and must be almost certainly inflated. Manucci spares 
us the pain and the shock that would have been caused by a vivid 
description of the condition of the toiling millions from whom so 
huge a revenue must have been ultimately' wTung. His description 
the state to w’hich the Dakhin was reduced by a protracted wai 
with the Mahrattas, aggravated by famine and pestilence during 
certain years, is vivid enough, and it makes one heartily glad that the 
regime under which such misery’- and sufi’ering could exist has passed 
away. 

The philosophy of history was not known in the East when 
Manucci wrote : it could have birth only in Greece and Rome, and 
Manucci was not a scholar, And if ho had been a scholar, he would 
have found very little to philosophise about in a country where so 
much in government depended upon the caprice of the men in power— 
caprice which could be reduced to no laws and generalisations. 
Many Anglo-Indians seem to feel that the subordination of the 
personal element in their own administration is inexpedient in the 
East, and no one can doubt that they should come into closer 
contact with the people than they perhaps at present do. But if 
personal government means a relaxation of law and greater freedom 
to caprice, an account of the Mogul government, such as Manucci 
has suppKed, ought to warn us against the consequences of thrusting 
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intc>itlt©l^dkgit>und ^lat the people of India admite hiostillthei Wtisb 
GovemmeiM:* Its diief glory is its wonderful genius for orgat^lsatton^ 
and the Oonfidence and sense of security which it inspires^ The 
mysterious working of the impersonal something whidr holas tho 
whole fabric together fills> the imagination of the simple oriental 
with wonder and awe. I'he hands that direct must indeed be visible 
but the respect commanded by the Govemme»»t will vary inversely 
with the amount of caprice which people deted in its operations. 
The contrary statement is sometimes made those who have grown 
impatient with the “syatcin,” which predominates everywhere. But 
history teaches in the most unmistakable manner that if caprice 
inspired fear, it also compelled evasion and'fraud. It forfeited |he 
>\illing co-op 5 ration of the people, on which the success of every 
(jovernment must ultimately depend. If Maiiucci lacked scholarship, 
he was blessed with an abundance of shrewdness. It i^., for exiample, 
a profound remark that he makes, when he attributes the establish¬ 
ment of Mogul rule in India to the inveterate habit of the Rajputs to 
tjuaiTcl among themselves. The Hindus, he sa\'S, outnumber the 
Muhammadans, and he thinks, that their fighting qualities are not 
inferior. But they cannot be happy without fighting among 
themselves. To the writer ol fiction Manucci's book would be most 
suggestive and helpful The descriptions that he gives of cotut 
etiquette, of royal hunts, of the dress and the maimers and customs 
of the people, the anecdotes with which he enriches his narratives— 
all these not only make his book charming, but must provide a vast 
quantity of material to writei^ of fiction. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


His Excellency the Viceroy tours through the land in very happy 
circumstances. At every place he visits he is reminded that when 
he came to this country he found the atmosphere^charged witl^ 
electricity and the talk everywhere was about growing unrest. 
By his generous and far-seeing statesmanship he has entirely changeil 
the situation, and the country is generally full of praise and giatitudc. 
This is the burden of every address presented to him, and every 
complimentary speech made in his honour, 'fhe anxiety, which tht- 
rapid developments of the early part of his Viceroyalty caused him. 
must have been rather deep, and it required no small amount ol 
coolness and patience to face the situation and to steer the boat on 
the surging waters. Not only was anarchical agitation increasing in 
some parts, but his own personal safety was threatened, and it is 
believed that stones were throwm at his motor car more than once. 
The deportees and their friends are even now^ sore, and His 
Excellency, in acknowledging the compliment paid to. him by a 
Native Chief, said that the cause for anxiety bad not entirely passed 
away. We are not, perhaps, out of the wood yet, and the history of 
a country is not passing out of a single wood. But for the time 
being at least the atmosphere has changed, and no statesman could 
achieve more. 

The causes of the unrest that is now quieting dowm have long 
been discussed. They form a chain, and political developments of 
the kind we have been w itnessing during the last few years are 
seldom of sudden and abrupt origin. But as His Excellency himself 
said at Alwar, they received a stronger impetus from the remarkable 
events in. the Far East—which were so very full of promise and 
inspiration to Asiatics—than from any other single cause. Whether 
there was any soreness of feeling among any of the Native Princes, 
will never be publicly known. Some such probability has beert hinted 
at, and there might have been attempts made here and there to hustle 
Native Durbars along the path of reform and improved administration. 
But such State secrets do not reach the Press, and whatever 
dissatisfaction might have been caused by isolated acts of the 
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representatives of the Paramount Power, the Native Princes have 
not denied their sympathy to the Imperial Government during the 
period of anxiety through which it was passing. Conspiracies against 
the British Government ha\e been hunted down in some of the 
Native States, and in one leading State a press law has been passed 
which is much more rigorous than the law of British India, 
H. E. the Viceroy has satisfied the curiosity of the public as to 
what his policy towards the Native States has been. 

The relations between the Paramount Power aiul the Feudatories 
are based generally upon treaties. In the days of tire Company 
apprehension*-' now and then arose as to tiie probability of zealous 
^'icero}'S and Political Officers encrf)aching upon tlie measure of 
iiulependence promised to the Native Durbars. Tire Queen's 
T’roclaination of 185H, on the direct assumption ol the Government 
of India by the Crown, set at rest all the doubts and fears, and 
since then' the general attitude of the Nali\(‘ TMnees towards 
tile Paramount I’ower has been one of trust and cordiality. In 
iralividiml cases the lapses, suspected or demoustrated, of misguided 
Tiiler'-<, have provoked interference and even punishment by the 
Imperial Government, but such cases have been very few. The 
tendcTicy among the FeudatoriCvS has been not onl)' to improve their 
own ydmmistraLion, but to lake a keen interest in Imperial affairs 
atid to co-operate with the Paramount I’owei in for the 

defence of the Empire Satisfactory as the attitude of the Prince.s 
has been, the responsibility which the Britidi Go^elnment has 
undertaken for soundness of administration in tlie Nat i\e Stfilcs, as 
a coiiditiort of protecting them from internal commotion, may 
necessitate occasional intenerence in their internal affairs, and 
fridion may arise. 

H. E. Loid Minto explained at Udaijnir tiiat his own policy had 
been characterised by two features—the utmost possible abstention 
from issuing general instructions, and the preterence gix en to other 
considerations over administrative efficiencs'. 'I'iie existence of a 
department generally leads to the i*^sue ol gentral instructions 
manufactured In the Secretariat. The olficials are accustomed to 
them in other departments, and they import tlie liabit into the 
Political Department also. There may be matters in which general 
instructions may anticipate and obviate future complications or 
discussions. Bui when instructions are received without reference to 
anything that has happened in the State which receives them, the 
disposition of a sensitive Chief would be to resent the intrusion 
as an attempt to treat Feudatories as if they vvere heads of 
departments in British India. His Excellency's policy, therefore, 
must have given the greatest satisfaction to Native Durbars. Tiicj 
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British Government is not concerned in impravingf ihe adfl^hiskative 
eflficiency " in Native States, where the lack of efhciency does not 
endanger the public peace or strain the loyalty of the^ subjects. 
Interference merely for the sake of raising an administration to the 
level of the British standard would be a breach of the understanding 
between the Feudatories and the Paramount Power. 

While there is general rejoicing in Congress circles in consequence 
of the concessions made to educated opinion, dissatisfaction has been 
caused by the extension of the principle of separate electorates. 
For this innovation the Government is not entirely responsible; it 
was sought by Muhammadans as a safcguaid against the possible and 
probable Hindu domination. Some leaders of the Goneness have, 
indeed, asserted that the sepaiatism countenanced by Government 
has neutralisexi the impetus given to national consolidation by the 
constitutional reforms. The general disposition, however, is to 
overlook the impediment cast in the way of the Congress ideals, and 
to make the best of the privileges which the Government has be^^*- 
induced to confer. In a province lilce the Panjab, where the Hindus 
are in a minority, they have gone furtlier tlian merely criticising the 
principle of sepaiate electorates : they have started a movement on 
the lines <4 the Vll-liidia Moslem League. Their programme, 
however, is more ambitious. Tlie fiisL Hindu Conference, rcfeiied 
to in OUT note'* ^a^t montli, urged, upon all Hindus the desira¬ 
bility of strengthening the sense of common nationalit}, “ in order to 
occupy a propei place in the galaxy of nations, to contribute to the 
general advance ot humanity, to protect and safeguard their 
communal interest, and to spread and propagate ftom generation to 
generation and loi the benefit ol mankind the culture and ^civilisation 
handed do Am to them by the tesearches, sagacity, and wisdom of 
their ancestors,” To most of the grievances of a tangible nature 
discussed by the Conference, the Government of India has already 
given a symjiathetic and straightforward reply, as they had hehn 
submitted to CJovemment in a previous memonal. 

. Whatever may be the temporarj effect ol separate electorates 
on the sodal structure of the country, nothing can permanently 
arrest that evolution of a “ united India ” under the British Govern¬ 
ment, which has hitherto advanced with unexpectedly rapid strides. 

A movement is already on foot to provide a‘common vernacular and 
a common script fm the whole of India. Tlie vernacular recommended 
is Hindi, and the script Devanagari. A resolution to that effect was 
passed by an influential gathering at Baroda. It will not be an easy 
task to persuade the non-Hindi speakers to take the trouble oi 
learning one more language in addition to those which they cannot 
help learning. But the movement is characteristic. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH. 


“ For surely are you one with the white boat, 

Spirits, whose memory in our vital air 

Tnrough the great love of Barth they had lo, these 

Like beams that throw the path on tossing seas, 

Can bid us feel we keep them in the ghost, 

Partakers of a strife they joyed bo share ” 

—From a Sonnet of George Meredith ‘To a Friend Lost,** 

W ITH what measure }e mete it shall be measured to you 
again." We see the truth of these words proved in all 
>orts ot ways. A good lover is loved heartily; a good hater is 
cordially detested. Intensity of feeling calls forth responsive 
intensity. 

George Meredith was a good lover and a good hatei. The 
Celtic blood in his veins may have had something to do with this 
Dharacteristio. He was of Welsh and Irish descent. But whatever 
lie inherited that helped to form his character, he made those traits 
Ins own. There were no blurred outlines m his moral or literary 
features; no hazy expression, no vague gestures or indeterminate 
movements, ^ ‘ 

He himself knew what he meant to say, and he said it. 
The crow his adversaries have to pluck with him is that he gave them 
trouble by his manner of saying to find out what his meaning was. 
Hence Meredith's readers fall into two classes, lovers and haters. 
He has no lukewarm admirers. His lovers are friends prepared to 
lefend hini through the thick of criticism of his faults and along the 
thin edge of ridicule of hi$ peculiarities. His haters are so much 
innoy^ by his characteristics that they feel personally offended by 
them and may be ranked as his foes. 

Few of us ** suffer fools gladly," fewer still gladly suffer ourselves 
to be considered fools. And we feel that we are regarded as fools when 
we fail to uUderstand an author by the select few who can interpret 
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his meaning easily. That is why a style peculiarly his own makes a 
man exasperating to us, if, for us, it is not lucid. We feel inclined to 
say '' he does it on purpose/’ as we used to say in our nursery days 
when arrangements interfered with our games and small convenience. 
We accuse our offending author ol literary arrogance. He invites us 
to dinner, and instead of sitting down to a conventional table, we are 
regaled with dishes as mysterious as the weird fungi that the late 
Frank Biickland used to put before his guests. Some of us, indeed, go 
so far as to say the entertainment consisted iu a handful ui hard nuts 
with a crack them if you can ” injunction, and that our host has 
invited us merely to amuse himself by testing the strength of our 
teeth, the quality of our appetite and the power of our digestion. 

We believe that it is this imputation of arrogance that keeps 
many readers back from Meredithian literature, who would enjoy it 
if they entered upon it with unprejudiced minds. Nobody devoid of 
poetic instinct can be expected to like or understand George 
Meredith’s poems ; but do his novels bristle witli difficulties ? The 
admirer, fresh from an invigorating feast upon his favourite books, 
will feel impelled to answer : “ Only for the lazy-minded among 

novel readers.” 

But this would not be a quite fair statement. Fiction attracts 
many classes of readers. The lazy-minded devourers of novels and 
busy workers who indulge in fiction only when they are too tired to 
think, or are recovering from a physical breakdown, agree on one 
point. A novel ought to be written solely for the amusement of the 
reader. The last thing it should call forth is aii}^ effort of brain. 

Clearly, Meredith’s novels are not for those who have no 
brains worth speaking of; but if the busy worker would bring his 
brains to work on Richard Feverel, Beauchamp*s Career^ The Egoist, 
Diana of the Crossrmys and the rest, before cerebral exhaustion set 
in, he would feel stimulated to do better and nobler work by his 
contact with a mind in sympathy with his own. The workers are 
strenuous. So is Meredith. 

Life is for them a great reality. So it is for Meredith. 
That the range of the human mind, the capacity of the human 
heart for joy and for suffering, is as vast as the realm of Nature, they 
have learned by experience. This is what Meredith's books tell 
them that he has learned. 
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Greatness lies within our reach, but the smallest details in liie 
and Nature ought not to escape our notice. These are articles in 
their creed and in that of Meredith. 

We cannot read a page of George Meredith's prose and not feel 
his strong vigorous pulse heating through it. He is alive. He is, 
willingly alive. Life is interesting to him in its development and 
potential in its possibilities. His grip on humanity is as firm aS 
that of Robert Browning, his eyes are as eager as Browning's to 
catch the glory of light and colour in nature. 

He is a student and a critic of civilised life ; but civilisation 
does not hold him within stone walls and fenced cities. He flies to 
the mountains and bathes in the sea. His wings carry him to the 
gates of Dawn and the very birtb ol Colour. He can reach 
positions which give him long ranges of vision and comprehensive 
views of the world of man and the realm of Nature, but he is keen to 
notice small details. As he himself says :— 

My world I note ere fancy comes, 

MinutesLhushed observe ; 

What busy bits of motioned wits 

Through antlered mosswork stride. 

But now so low the stillness hums 
My springs ot seeing swerve 
For half a wink to thrill and think 
The woods with nymphs alive. 

1 neighbour the invisible 

So close that my consent 
Is only asked for spirits masked 
To leap from trees and flowers. 

And this because with them I dwell 
In thought, while calmly bent 
To read the lines dear Eiarth designs 
Shall speak her life in ours. 

We quote from this poem “ Outer and Inner,” because in it 
George Meredith reveals a great deal of himself and his purpose, if 
indeed we need distinguish'between the two. He threw himself so 
entirely into his work that he and his purpose became identified 
with each other. It is worth anyone's while to read this poem ; poets 
will revel in its beauty, honest seekers for a key to the perplexities 
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' of his style will learn from it much that is explicative of hi& treatment 
of subjects^ something of his point of view. It teaches us that while 
he is insistive that the various sounds that make Nature’s 
orchestra and file's music form one vast harmony, he is at the same 
time keenly alive to the individuality of every sound, even the 
minutest vibration. He weaves as subtle a web as the spider 
himself. Judge if it be not so. 

From twig to iwig the spider weaves 
At noon his webbing fine. 

So near to mute the zephyrs flute 
That only leaflets dance. 

The sun draws out of hazel leaves 
A smell of v\oodIand tvine. 

I make a swarm to sudden storm 
At any step’s advance. 

Along my path is buf>]oss blue, 

The stat with fiuit in moss , 

The foxglo\es diop from throat to top 
A daily lesser bell. 

The blackest shadow, nurse of dew, 

Has orange skeins across ; 

And keenly red is one thin thread 
That flashing seems to swell. 

Anyone who has walked through English woods and woodland 
lanes with senses alert can testily to the accurate description 
contained in the two verses just quoted. To us they are a literal 
translation of a bit of Nature's poetry. We have already copied 
verses three and four. We now add the fifth and last verse. 

“ Accept, she says: it is not hard 
In woods; but she in towns 
Repeats, “ accept, ” and have we wept, 

And have we quailed with fears, 

Or shrunk with horrors, sure reward 
We have whom knowledge crowns, 

Who see in mould the rose unfold, 

, The soul through blood and tears.” 

As we follow Meredith, observing the outer and the inner life 
be points out to us in his own peculiar way, we dismiss the 
suspicion of his arrogance, Just as we dismiss the suggestion that 
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Robert i$ arrogant. Tue two ttieu are aUk,® 4 fi fafetbg , 

such interest in humanity and Nature that they imagine every'one 
else, with brains to think with, must take interest too. What the^jf 
see and what thoughts the things they see awaken in them they |Mit 
forth, claiming attention for worthy objects. If forgetfulness of odr * 
small eJkistence, as their followers and listeners in their absorption in 
these subjects, strikes us as arrogance, the fact proves our egoism, 
rather than theirs. They are careless of what we think of them b;i 
their care to awaken our interest in certain traits of life and Nature., 
If we are not interested, the loss is ours, not theirs. They pas%on 
their way. Neither Robert Browning nor George Meredith stoops 
down to pat us and coax our understanding. If a thing is worth 
comprehension, thinks Meredith, it is worth trouble to grasp it. 
To those who are in sympathy with him, to those who learn “ to 
dare to tread the Woods of Westermain " with him, he will teach 
something of his own regality. 

“ You of any well that springs 
May unfold the heaven of things; 

Have it homely and within 
And thereof its likeness win.” 

He will cease to be an erratic guide and an eccenUic interpreter. 
Lovers of his poems will not care whether he be erratic or not 
They will joyfully follow him whithersoever he leads. But to the 
majority of readers, who eschew poetry and choose prose that is no 
trouble to read, Meredith will always be more or less 
exasperating. Many readers of novels are like listeners to music, 
who say, " Don't give me classical music ; we like a tune with 
variations!” These readers want a story, a plot, a well-finished 
ending; the characters are merely the necessary adjuncts of the 
narrative. George Meredith wrote his novels in order that he might 
develop the characters whose personality would help to reveal 
life as he saw it. He looked at humanity as a whole, a dual whole, 
but one in duality, not two halves badly joined together, unequal 
in size and ill-matched in texture. He regarded men and women as 
equal sharers of humanity's portion in the scheme of Creation. He 
believed women to have been created to live beautiful lives as well 
as to develop beauty of face and form. He may be ranked as a 
knight-errant in literature, for he missed no opportunity of rescuing 
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a damsel from the disttessed position hf being accounted a fool if 
she had good looks, brainless if she were beautiful, and an insufferable 
prig if she were intellectual. Perhaps no man has ever given clearer 
proof of understanding woman's nature by his presentation of it, in 
fiction, than Meredith; and he seems to have achieved his 
success less by study of women as individuals than by close 
observation of humanit}’- as a whole. Men and women are 
essentially alike, characteristically different; hence their likeness and 
their differences make a perfect whole. Hence the necessity for 
intellectual and physical development in women and as well as 
men, if true progress is to be made. No one has recognised this 
more clearly than Meredith, and at the same time with more 
.sanity and balance of judgment. It would have been criminal, in his 
opinion, to stunt a woman's intellect and hedge her in with 
restriction from a mistaken fear that development of brain and 
recognition of her rightful position would lead to her usurpation of 
man's prerogative. He knew that development would convince 
women, capable of the largest development, of the excellence of 
their diversity from man, while it assured them of a basal unity 
between their intellect and man's. Every large-brained woman is 
encouraged by being told that she has a man’s way of looking at 
things, or something of a man’s intellectual grasp. But no woman 
of any true “ manliness ’* of intellect will so lose her balance as to 
assume the habits and ape the manners of a man. A mannish 
w'oman loses her rights at once, wronging herself by clamouring for a 
position she has no constitutional power to ihold. A woman of 
intellect cannot fail to see this, though a clever* fool may be blind 
to everything but the importance of self, so large does self loom in 
limited vision. 

Meredith has no fondness for fools, clever or otherwise. We 
feel that Mrs. Lovell's intellectual poise and worldly wisdom make 
her likeable to him, though he spares not her worldliness and greed 
for attention. Here is a characteristic bit from Rhoda Flemings a 
description of Mrs. Lovell : “ She was golden and white like an 
autumned birch tree, a brilliant horsewoman and a most 
distinguished sitter in a drawing-room chair,” 

Perhaps the seductive widow claims the more attention from the 
reader because she is the only woman in the book of the class best 
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known to MereditlS. Rhoda a“nd Dahlia Fleming approacli more 
nearly the heroines of melodrama tliaii any other of Meredith’s 
women characters, in spite of their mother’s resolution about their 
upbringing : ** Good bread, good beef, and enough of both make good 
blood, and my children shall be stout.’' 

We confess to finding the book wearisome. Rhoda's perversity 
as regards, poor Dahlia’s marriage is as exasperating as her father’s 
obstinacy, and, though it is an eloquent illustration of hereditary 
prejudice and the tendency of steadfastness to harden into obstinacy 
when unsoftened by culture, we venture to think that, for once, 
Meredith has failed to know a woman’s instinct. No woman, 
pure of heart as was Rhoda Fleming, would have failed to detect the 
lalseness and coarseness of Sedgett. Another weak point in the book 
IS Edward Blancove's sudden volte face^ shorn of any premonitions of 
repentance ; but the inherent selfishness ol the man, even in his purified 
stage, is finely and delicately touched on. “Wasted though she 
was, he was^ready to make her his own. if only for the sake of 
making amends to this dear, fair soul, first as a response to the 
world’s wonderment at his sacrifice of himself, and next by degrees 
as an absolute, visible flesidy fact... he wanted a rose of womanhood 
like that he had parted with and to recover which be had endured 
every earthly mortification even to absolute abasement. The frail 
bent lily seemed a stranger to him.” We forgive much that is 
wearisome in a book that gives us such a quaint embodiment of 
money worship as is Anthony Hackbut, and of a “ servant of the 
soil ”—an extinct race in the twentieth century—as is Master 
Gammon, “ with the cast of eye of an antediluvian lizard.” 

We avoid touching upon the novels that represent George 
Meredith's genius to the reading world. Abler pens are busy with 
Richard Feverel^ The Egoist^ Diana of the Crosswayszixd Beauchamp' 
Career ; but we cannot refrain from a tender glance at the Adventure 
of Harry Richmond, The power that gives us Roy Richmond, 
without gloss for his faults or idealisation of his virtues, has scarcely 
been surpassed even by Roy’s creator. We never cease to 
sympathise with Squire Beltham, and yet could we have forgiven 
Harry if he had not felt his rascally father's full charm? His 
audacity was as colossal as the statue he tried to gratify the princely 
whim at Sarkeld by giving life to ; there was nothing mean about it. 
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His roguery was on a large scale. If his goldeA’^siohs Maht tinsel 
crowns, the coronets were for the brows of ethers. There is an 
artistic fitness in bis end as well as a righteous reward. IJe opens 
the book, so to speak, by hammering at the doors of Beltham Hall, 
awakening the Squire to alarm that the house was on fire. The book 
closes on the ashes of the old mansion. Roy Richmond had had 
every room, every corridor, lighted up, every window iljuntinat^d 
to make brilliant the welcome given to Harry and his bride, But 
Roy was a broken man, broken in physique and intellect. He may 
easily have set fire to some drapery. Fire did break out. Harry 
and Janet came home to a house in ruins. Where was Mr. 
Richmond ? He had gone to seek Miss Beltham—Dorothea, his 
faithful benefactress. She was not there. She was in safety, but 
Roy Richmond was never seen again. 

Twd*other figures besides Harry, the hero of the book, stand 
out finely—Janet llchesler and Princess Ottilia. A more delicate 
realisation of the subtle strength of a woman’s mind has^eldom been 
made. Meredith's Ottilia might be put side by side with Browning’s 
Pompilia as proof of a man’s sureness and delicacy of touch in 
laying bare the springs of a high-souled woman's conduct. What a 
fascinating little creature Ottilia was when she sat, a slender little 
creature of twelve or thirteen years old,.on her pony, whip and 
reins in band, slips of golden hair straying on her forehead I How 
deliciously she talked to the two boys, Harry and Temple : " And 
you, if you please, will talk slow. For I say of you, English 
gentlemen, silk you spin from your lips." 

We must not linger over alluring rec ollections, for we want to 
indulge for a few minutes in a sip of the dew of Meredith's poems, 
a breath of the air they exhale, an inspiration from their fervour and 
subtlety. Can we find fresjier dew than this from Love in the 
Valley " ? 

Happy, happy time, when the white star hovers 
Low over dim fields fresh with bloomy dew. 

Near the face of dawn, that draws athwart the darkness 
Threading it with colour like yewberries the yew. 

Thicker crowd the shades as the grave East deepens. 

Glowing, and with crimson a long cloud swells. 

Maiden still the morn is; and strange she is and secret, 

Strange her eyes; her cheeks are cold as cold sea-shells. 
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Idhale more exhilarating air if we are aonna enough in 
wind and limh to sally forth on a " Night of Frost in May ^ f 

With splendour of a silver day, 

A frosted night had opened May; 

And on that plumed and armoured night, 

\s one close temple hove our wood, 

Its border leafage virgin white. 

Remote down air an owl hallooed. 

The black twig dropped without a twirl; 

The bud in jewelled grass was nipped ; 

The brown leaf cracked a scorching curl; 

A crystal off the green leaf slipped. 

Across the tracks of rimy tan, 

Some busy thread at whiles would shoot; 

A limping mmnow-rillet ran, 

To hang upon an icy foot. 

So far we have had a feast for our eyes. Now our ears are 
regaled. 

In this shrill hush of quietude 
The ear conceived a severing cry. 

Almost it let the sound elude. 

When chuckles three, a warble shy. 

From hazels of the garden came. . . , 

Then soon was heard, not sooner heard < 

Than answered, doubled, trebled, more, 

Voice of an Eden in the bird 
Renewing with his pipe of four 
The sob : a troubled Kden, rich 
In throb of heart; unnumbered throats 
Flung upward at a fountain’s pitch, 

The favour of the four long notes, 

That on the fountain’s pool subside, 

Exult and ruffle and upspimg ; 

Endless the crossing multiplied 
Of silver and of golden string. 

There chimed a bubbled underbrew 
The witch-wild spray of vocal dew. 

It is hard to refrain from quoting the whole poem. Every line 
is.iewelled with a phrase, dear-cut by the hand of a master of 
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expression. Let us take a few at random just to flash them into the 
light as if they were a string of brilliants. 

Keen-brilliant . , . 

While drips steely the rillet clinked 

The low throb of expectancy ; 

How the white mother-muteness pressed 

On leaf and meadow herb, how shook, 

, . . the sparkle crest 

Seen spinnin^j on the bracken-crook.” 

Perhaps no poem of Meredith's is more melodious than the one 
on a melodious theme, “ The Lark Ascending." Even a lark might 
be arrested in his flight if he heard this description of his song sung 
in fitting cadences, 

The silver chain of sound, 

Of many links without a break 
In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake, 


So fleet they scarce are more than one, 

Yet changingly the trills repeat 
And linger, ringing while they fleet, 

Sweet to the quick o’ the ear and dear 
To her beyond the handmaid ear, * 

Who sits beside our inner springs 
Too often dry for this he brings. 

Would not our dear lark appreciate being described as a “song 
of light"—“ So thirsty of his voice” ? 

Then his song, 

Rapt, ringing, on the jet sustained 
Without a break, without a fall, 

Sweet silvery, sheer lyrical, 

Perennial, quavering up the chord. 

Like myriad dews of sunny sward 
That trembling into fulness shine 
And sparkle, dropping argentine. 

Then how our hearts thrill an assent when the poet identifies 
the bird with his song, the song with that which excites his raptaire. 
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Qur valley ib his golden cup 
And he the wine which overflows. 


lie sings the sap, the quickened veins, 

The wedding song ot sun and rains. 

He is the dance of children, thanks 
Of sowers, shout of piimrose banks, 

And eye of violets while the^' bieathe ; 

All theae the circling song will wreathe. 

In subtlety of thought as well as grace and delicacy of diction, 
no short poem of Meredith’s is, for us, comparable with ** A Hymn 
to Colour." It is subtle to elusivene^s. We tliink we have caught 
the meaning and find we may as well expect to hold the fragrance 
of sun>warmed pansies between thumb and finger, a visible, tangible 
object, as grasp it. But our finger and thumb retain the sweetness 
of contact with the warm soft petals, and we have the bloom before 
our eyes and the marking of the petals to dilate upon at any rate, 

With Lile and Death I walked when Love appeared. 

And made them on each side a shadow seem. 

Through wooded vales the land of dawn we neared. 

Where down smooth rapids whirls the iielmlens dream 
To fall on daylight; and night puts away 
Her darker \ eil for grey. 

We must pass over the verses that intervene between the first 
and the sixth, begging our readers to read them for themselves. 

Look now wheie Colour, thelsoul’s bridegroom, makes 
The house of heaven splendid for the bride. 

To him as leaps a fountain she awakes, 

In knotting ai ms, yet boundless , him beside, 

She holds the flower to heaven, and by his power 
Brings heaven to the flower, 

He givos her homeliness in desert air, 

And sovereignty in spaciousness : he leads 
Through widening chambers of surprise to where 
Throbs rapture near an end that aye recedes, 

Because his touch is infinite and lends 
A yonder to all ends. 
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The past ten years of Irish history have seen a revival which 
warrants the greatest optimism for the future. During the same 
period, the student of politics might have noticed, the political 
movement has been singularly barren in results. The fact is, and it 
is a consideration worthy of the attention of Young India, that 
political agitation has been tried and found wanting. A people 
obsessed by politics live in a state of detachment from other more 
important interests. Social progress becomes impossible when the 
politician occupies all the stage, all the time. Literature, art and 
industry find no support from a people under the influence of the 
mesmerism of politics. Such was the position of affairs in- Ireland 
when in the pause that ensued on the death of Parnell, ideas long 
submerged found an opportunity of coming to the surface. 

The prophets of our day are wise only after the event, and not 
always even then. When a sudden social or political upheaval 
throws current theories off their balance, the doctrinaire, regardless 
of the fact that the revolution is not the change but only the 
manifestation of a change long in progress, enlarges upon it with the 
discursiveness born of a profound ignorance. This cult of the 
sensational, and the unwillingness to look beyond the obvious, is 
responsible for much of the misunderstanding that exists in inter¬ 
national relations. To this also is due the inability to understand 
the Irish Question. In every town and village hamlet in Ireland 
history is being made and the world outside knows nothing of it. 

Before entering on a description of the present revival in Ireland, 
it will be necessary to glance briefly at the history of Ireland in the 
last century, All movements are the product of their times and must 
be studied in connection with the circumstances that produce them. 
For six hundred years, in spite of wars and devastation of all kinds, 
the attempt to anglicise Ireland had been an absolute failure, and 
although the development of the ancient civilisation had been 
arrested, and there was a complete absence of social and political 
cohesion, yet the seed of national life remained, ready under favour¬ 
able conditions to burst into a healthy life. The history of what is 
known as Grattan’s Parliament illustrates to what an extent the 
latent energy of the nation was capable of being developed. With 
the passing of the Act of Union, however, national development 
was suspended and the history of Ireland assumed a new phase. 
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The history of the hundred years that succeeded the Union has 
proved this measure to have been a political blunder of the first 
magnitude and has justified (if justification were needed) the bitter 
resistance offered to it by the patriot party whose fears for the future 
have ,been but too fully realised. Some apologists for the measure 
maintain, however, that had Ireland accepted the Union as a fait 
accompli and shaped its policy in accordance with such recognition, 
her progress would have kept pace with tha^ of Great Britain and 
she would have been spared the many misfortunes which have made 
her the Cinderella among the nations. As a theory, this is not 
without interest: as an apology, it is ludicrous ; for the essentials of 
statesmanship lie in the exact estimation and the just disposition of 
all the factors, and the temperament of the people, the most 
important element, was totally misconstrued. 

The effects of the Union were almost at once apparent in the 
decline of Dublin. It sank from the position of one of the principal 
capitals of Europe to the level of a petty provincial city ; its 
magnificent Parliament house became a temple for the money 
changers ; its mansions, once the abode of the wit and beauty which 
made the Dublin of the period famous, were abandoned by their 
owners and were either turned into public offices or met a more 
ignoble fate in the hands of the tenement holders; and finally, art and 
literature, deprived of the nation’s encouragement, fled to London 
whither their patrons *had gone. Ireland as a nation seemed but a 
memory, anglicisation had begun to make strides, West Britain was 
coming into being. To those who regard a healthy state of the 
exports and imports as the great desideratum of human endeavour, it 
will appear that a prosperous province is to be preferred to a 
poverty-stricken nation, and if material well-being were the only 
standard of comparison this opinion could not be controverted ; but, 
however important the industrial status of a people may be, “ man 
does not live by bread alone,” and the nation stands on a spiritual 
plane to which the province cannot aspire. A province is but a 
geographical entity, it possesses no individual life, no distinctive 
culture, it is therefore as such but a negligible factor in the sum of 
the world’s progress. The personality, the individuality of the 
nation, on the other hand, gives expression to every phase of its 
many-sided life ; eliminate the nation and you deprive the world of a 
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literature, an art, a language, a social system which, whatever their 
intrinsic worth, are of inestimable value in that they are the products 
of a distinct mode of thought. .They who would destroy a nation are 
guilty of an unpardonable crime against humanity, the inexpiable 
sin that cries to heaven and earth for vengeance. ^ 

When the representatives of the Great Powers arranged the 
boundaries of the European States by the Treaty of Berlin^ they 
acted as if the period from 1780 to 1815 had never been. They 
altogether ignored the fact that it was the spirit of nationalism which 
had made impossible the idea of an empire such as that planned by 
Napoleon. It is not therefore surprising, when the "gods'* 
thus erred, that the Irish people should have but a hazy notion of 
that which constitutes the basic principle of nationality, and that 
while they struggled for repeal of the Union and Home Rule, the 
making of the nation became ever more difficult. Though the 
political movements have undoubtedly obtained many material 
benefits for Ireland, it has been at too great a price, for the 
predominance of the politician has contributed more than any other 
cause to the decay of the national life. While the attention of the 
people was focussed on the efforts made by their representatives m 
Parliament to obtain redress of grievances, anglicisation proceeded 
apace. Only one of the many parties which have reflected Irish 
opinion in the past century perceived the evil and made attempts to 
cope with it, and that was the much misunderstood, much maligned 
Young Ireland party. It was at once their strength and their 
weakness to have identified themselves with the movement for 
Repeal and to have accepted the leadership of O'Connell. By this 
they gained an audience for their ideas,which were solely educational, 
but in this too, they found one cause for thei/ failure. When no longer 
able to subscribe to the O'Connellite policy, they were opposed by 
the whole weight of the influence of the great Tribune. Their 
movement is important in this, that it has ha4 an abiding influence 
on the thought of the people since their time, and while the renown 
of many who filled the stage in the past has grown dim with time, time 
has but enhanced the fame of Davis and the brilliant band that 
gathered round him. For it must not be forgotten that the Young 
Irelanders aimed exclusively at national regeneration through the 
medium of education, and that though their movement ended in an 
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abortive revolution, the latter was but the result of circuinstances with 
which tlieir real policy had no concern. To the teaching of Davis is 
mainly due the new departure in Ireland—a fact which its leaders 
gratefully acknowledge. 

Many factors individually of more or less importance go to make 
valid a claim for distinctive nationality, and of these the most potent 
is a separate language. It was with the language, therefore, that the 
pioneers of the Irish revival began. During the whole of tl^e 
nineteenth century the Irish language was dying. Banished from press 
and platform, from pulpit and school, its extinction seemed but a 
question of years, and when the Gaelic League was founded in the last 
decade of the century, the langaage was spoken only by the peasants 
on the Atlantic seaboard. To bring back a language from the brink 
of the grave was in itself a task to test the courage of the bravest, but 
whenUo this is added that the whole of what then constituted 
publit'^t^' .jiion was bitterly opposed to it and that a revolution in the 
tlioughii%,*^ the people had to be effected before there was a possi¬ 
bility of svll|||KJSS for the new movement, it must be conceded that the 
first revivalists were of the stuff that produces heroes. Had the 
(laelic League been a purely academic movement, it would have 
received toleration on all sides and would have lived a peaceful 
life, to eventually die of anaemia, leaving nothing accomplished; 
but because it was more than this, and because in being more 
than this it found the reason for existence, it had in the 
beginning to encQunter an opposition under which any movement 
less vjrile would have succumbed. U may seem strange tliat the 
attempt to revive the ancient language sliould have,,met with such 
determined opposition, but the explanation is simple. To maintain 
their influence, and to ensure the success of their respective aims, the 
political leaders in Ireland had concentred the minds of the people 
on the party struggle in Westminster. Wiiile the ‘•Nationalists" 
sought Home Rule and the “ U iionislsthe maintenance of the 
status quo^ botli sections were alike in their determination to brook no 
interference from anybody within their spheres of influence. They 
were therefore at one in their condemnation of this new association 
which, claiming to be the only national organisation, asserted its right 
to demand allegiance from both parties, which, regardless of party, of 
creed, of social position, held the open door to all Irishmen who 
73 
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wished |o do something to restore the nation. Every possible effort 
was made by the politicians to crush the Gaelic League In the 
beginning. In the Home Rule press it was denounced on the ground 
that it was brought into existence solely for the purpose of drawing 
a red herring across the path” of Home Rule ; the Unionist organs 
called for its suppression as a society aiming at the subversion of 
British rule. Ridicule, misrepresentation, abuse were in turn employed; 
nothing was left undone to make the language movement impossible 
—but ill vain. The Gaelic League had come to slay, and its enemies 
soon discovered that their well-meant efl’orts at ehndnaiion had but 
served to give the societ}’ a much-needed advertise ment. T he faith 
that ^rrioves mountains inspired the pioneers of the language 
movement and made them impervious to assault. 

It was feared that, on account of the intensity of religious and 
political feelings in Ireland, the Gaelic League could never succeed 
as a non-political, non-sectarian association. This appieht-nsum 
showed a want of appreciation of the principle of the movement. 
Essentially national, it was intended for ail Irishmen witiioiit 
distinction. Its creed was the creed of Davis - 
“ Start not, Irish-born man, 

If you’re to Ireland true, 

We heed not race nor creed nor clan, 

WeVe hearts and hands foi you/’ 

and by a rigid adherence to its principles it Inis o i ('■{'. d "ot the 
support of all, certainly their respect. 

It would be impossible within fhc In .a , jLiticle to 

describe in detail the progress ol the Gacia i ^ nnef outline 

must suffice. Started by a few yraui^ u wealth or 

influence m a back room of a bye-stiecL ui DuMin • ha^' spieml 
throughout the country with phenoTiit.n,’.I uu oc s The single 
branch has grown to hundreds, the naau scr-lnp is counleo in 
thousands, Nor is its influence confined fo iioland, for wherever 
throughout the civilised world a community ol Irishmen exists tliere 
will be found a branch of the Gaelic League. But the growth of 
branches and oi membership does not always spell progress, and the 
language movement has more tangible results to prove its worth, 
Irish is now taugiil mlhe great majority of the schools in Ireland ; 
it is a subject for all professional examinations, for the banks and 
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the railways. Chairs ot* Irish have been established" in the 
Universities of Liverpool and Manchester aiul the new National 
Uiiiversity has made provision for complete courses of Irish studies. 
Under the auspices of the Gaelic' League training colleges and 
summer schools have sprung up in all the Irish-speaking districts, 
and us a result of the attention bestowed on the teaching of Irish, 
modern language-teaching in Ireland can compare very favourably 
with llio best continental systems. Finally, besides the impetus 
it has given t<^ the study of ancient manuscripts and their piiblic^atihh,, 
the language movoiiient lias succeeded in creating the nucleus of a, 
modern Itish literature and drama, and its latest expres^ii is a 
m<\st siu'oessful Irish opera. Besides all this, the lighter atts have 
11.;t been neghaued, and the popularisation of the native instrumental 
iuii.-jc, singing and dancing has brought back some of the jold 
iir-It ness into Irish provincial life, which had grown abnormally, 
on; . 

But. as has been mentioned before, the Gaelic League was 
m.i a purely academic movement ; it claimed the supp^t of the 
people on the ground that it inaugurated a national movement, 
and to those critics who opposed it on the plea that it was not 
practical, that the revival of a language wouid not provide bread 
and butter for the people, its founders replied that even the 
production of bread and butter would not be uninfluenced by the 
spread of the organisation. They preached that the turning of 
"be nation's thoughts inwards, the immediate result of the study 
Of U’o iHuguage and history, would touch Jevory spring of the 
:j.iiiGus life iluit iiid'V-itry, art, literature, the very character 
: :?v. people would be beucHted by a movement which taught 
I to be self-reliant, to take pride in their language and history, 
and to use for tlie benefit of their country whatever gifts Qod had 
g?ven them ; and though the critics sneered and called them 
theorists, Hide lias nobly vindicated the soundness of the theories 
and discomlited the critics. 

The native genius and originality of the Irish people had long 
been crushed under a system of education imposed on them by 
the narrowness of the British rniml. On the principle of /ucus 
a non lucendo it was called national, but it would have been 
more suitable to New Zealand than to Ireland. Those who 
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imposed it probably meant well, but these well-meaning people have 
been responsible for more disasters than the greatest tyrant of 
whom history speaks, and it was criminally foolish to think that 
a system of education suitable to England would equally benefit 
Ireland. With the advent of the Revival movement the awakening 
began, the educational boards could not but perceive that they were 
maintaining an anachronism, that they who ought to have brought 
life were scattering the seeds of death; and though, fettered as they 
are with the inertia of officialism, it has been difficult to move 
them, they are yet proving not quite impervious to light, and are 
slowly |dapting themselves to the changed conditions. The 
impetus of the Revival is driving the thought of the people into 
suitable channels and the workers are heartened by a great hope. 

Three years after the founding of the Gaelic League, the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society was establislied. As the , name 
implies, its object was the organisation of agricultural effort so as to 
put it in the way of competing on terms of equality with its continental 
rivals, to eliminate the middleman by means of co-operation, and 
the gombelfen man by the institution of agricultural banks, and 
incidentally to engender actual self-respect and self-reliance. Its 
remarkable success is, as its inception, due primarily to the new 
spirit, and its organisers gratefully acknowledge that in whatever 
district they found a branch of the Gaelic League, there they were 
sure of willing and earnest assistance in their propaganda. 

To meet the arguments of the bread and butler " school of 
critics, the language movement was compelled to devote some 
attention to the industrial question. This it did by establishing 
exliibuions of local industries in connection with its “ Feisanna ” or 
festivals organised by the several branches of the Gaelic League, and 
by encouraging a preference for native manufactures. It will be 
interesting to Indians to note that tliis prcfevenlial treatment was 
voluntary, it was “ Swadeshi" without boycott. The national 
movement in lreland\stands for progress, it preaches no negations, 
The starting of the Industrial Development Association left the Gaelic 
League free for its owh particular work and enabled the development 
of industries to be specialised. The society has an immense field 
to compass, but the energy and devotion of the workers promises 
a great future for their efforts. Already some new industries have 
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btien started, many old ones revivified, and a trade mark patented 
to protect Irish manufactures. The following note from the 
Manchester Guardian, written some years ago, on an industrial 
exhibition in connectioii with the " Oireachtas," the principal 
festival of the Irish language movement, held in Dublin, is 
illuminating :— 

“As in all movements that touch the springs of the ideal in 
national character, the utilitarians have speedily received the 
answer to their scepticism in the greater earnestness with which 
all the problems of national life and culture are attacked by reason 
of the appeal thus made. From this point of view the Art and 
Industries Exhibition was very interesting. Crowded into a room 
all too small for the exhibits, it was at first sight a strange medley. 
The dim halt-light pictures of ‘A. E.’ with their other-world 
suggestiveness, overhung the advertising photographs of Welsh 
Council Offices built of Irish granite. The imperfect embroideries 
and rough homespuns of the congested districts faced the tapestries, 
types and bindings of the Dim Emir looms and presses. Miss 
Purser’s stained-glass windows and panels, with their reminiscenses 
ol Botticelli Angelico and ineditcval tapestry, were faced by 
Belfast pocket handkerchiefs, and flanked by pillars of soap and 
pyramids of plate polish. But the unifying idea was there, the idea 
of Irish self-help. It was their sympathy with this that brought 
the Irish poets and artists to exhibit their work side by side with 
the products of fingers as yet half conscious or quite unconscious 
of the importance of the design and the bearing of art 
upon industry. And, whether good or bad, the work was all 
earnest work, live work, whatever its worth. Obviously, too, the 
business instinct is growing in the makers of these wares, but a 
business instinct quite undivorced from the spi'it that has evoked 
it, and the growing public sympathy that rewards it. Altogether, 
this very practical devedopment of the Oireachtas was most 
hopeful.” Since this appreciation was written, two years have brought 
much progress, and though the modern commercial city with its 
hive of factories, a blot on the landscape, and a forcing ground for 
moral and physical disease, has happily no place in the ideals of 
the Irish industrialist, it is hoped that the country will become 
prosperoii.® without sacrificing beauty to Mammon 
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In a recent issue of the Illustrated Times of 
dramatic Critic devoted his article to an appeciation of the Irish 
Theatre then appearing in London* Some years ago Mr, Walkley 
writing in the Paris Le Temps expressed liis admiration for the 
same company and concluded his article thus :— 

Certain e men t la beaute de ces representations irlandaises est 
etrange, dtrange et fraiche, Strange et troublante. C'est utte chose 
4 tonnante que de voir T art antique, epuisd du theatre se renouveler 
ou plutot renaitre a nouveau dans le coeur de ce petit peuple 
irlandais.” 

The Irish theatre, of which the company so much admirad by 
these critics is but a part, and perhaps not the most important 
part, is also a product of the Irish Revival. An equally^ satisfactory 
progress is evident in what may be called Anglo-Irish literature, 
that is, Irish literature expressed through the medium of English. 
More genuine literary work has been produced in Ireland duiing 
the past decade than m any similar period. 

All the chords ot national life have been sounded by the 
breath of the new spirit. A lew of the more obvious effects have 
been touched upon, but the Revival has exercised a still m :>re 
beneficial influence on the character and social customs of the 
people, the manifestations of which are not s > evident now, but 
will without doubt shape the future. The lollowmg extract from 
the Irish Times is interesting from the fact that this paper, the 
principal organ of Unionism, has been a formidable and consistent 
opponent of the language movement :— 

“ Whatever we may think of the objects of the Gaelic League, 
vre must admire the energy and insistence with which it prosecutes 
them. Ten years ago the Irish language was ^the undisturbed 
possession of a few scholars and a few thousand Western and 
Southern peasants ; to-day it intrudes itself into ever)^ department of 
Irish life, it has seized the imagination ol a very vigorous and very 
pugnacious body of Irishmen, and they have raised it to the 
position of a National problem. We recognise gladly that by means 
of its effective vv ork in the cause of temperance, its literary and 
musical activities, and its general amelioration of the conditions of 
our rural life, the Gaelic League has done a great deal to deserve the 
thanks of thoughtful Irishmen,*' 
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*. It would have been impossible for the political movottiont to 
have remained unaffected by the national ’awakening. The ori^n 
of the Revival was doe to some extent to a revolt against the 
predominance of the politician, and it has had a two-fold influence on 
politics. The immediate effect of opening new spheres of work for 
the talents and activities of the people was to arouse a living interest 
in the problems of their everyday life, and as a consequence to 
dimi^^ish their concern for the party stru^ggle, and to lessen the 
influence of the party leaders. Moreover, the agitation for Home 
Rule came to be examined in the same light which had beet^ thrown 
upon the other national issues, and by men who were inclined rather 
to reject than to accept the old formulae, and the result was the 
rise of a new political party. It calls itself “ Sinn Fein," an 
Irish expression meaning “ Ourselves,” to accentuate its independence 
towards British politics, and it completely breaks away from the 
policy that has hitherto obtained by affirming the uselessness of 
representation in Westminster and demanding the recall of the Irish 
members. It would be impossible to forecast its future. It is only 
in its infancy and may never emerge from its present crudity, but 
its very existence is a proof of its virility, since its struggle into light 
was opposed by the whole energy of the machmery controlled by 
the Parliamentary party, strengthened by the support of the higher 
ecclesiastical authorities, who fear that Sinn Fein ’’ is tinctured with 
the “ liberalism " of the continept.. Sydney Brooks in a series of 
articles in the North American Review on the New Ireland, examines 
the Sinn Fein policy and pronounces it to be tlie most formidable 
because the most practical and most logical movement that has ever 
appeared in Ireland. But while the term formidable is somewhat of 
a misnomer when applied to a policy which aims at adjusting and 
legulating the political and financial relations between Ireland and 
Great Britain within the law, and which, being essentially construc¬ 
tive and national, gives no encouragement to feelings of hatred, of 
its practicability there can be no doubt, since it affords common 
grounds of agreement and opportunities for united action to men of 
political opinions the most opposed. Should its principles gain 
geneial acceptance, British statesmen will be confronted with quite 
a new set of factors for solution. Its policy, however, can best be 
learned from the leading article in the first issue of a new daily 
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paper started under its auspices :—We pledge ourselves to-day 
to support every man and every party, however divergent their 
opinions may be from ours on other points, in any work to the 
credit and honour of our common nation ; to defend the right of the 
man who disagrees with us on one point to be heard on the other 
nine. Ireland again a nation has been the dream of generations, 
it will never be a fact until we all, whether our party colour be 
orange, blue or green, realise that we are Irishmen before we are 
party men/' 

In this article only the principal movements which mark the 
Renaissance in Modern Ireland have been touched upon ; there are 
others which, though not of less importance, have yet to establish 
themselves. The}'^ are all the materialisation of the same process of 
thought appealing to different sympathies and producing different 
effects as colours are produced by light. They are independent of 
one another but move on parallel lines. To some they seem to 
converge and to be gradually blending into one great organisation, 
the Nation, but most of the workers are content to leave the 
future to Providence, for whatever the end, the work is in itself good. 
They are clearing away the refuse accumulated through centuries of 
chaotic strife, of oppression and repression, and where the clearing is 
made they discover the foundations laid long ago by those whose 
labours gave Ireland the proud title of Insula Sanctorum et 
Doctorumon these they build, and tlieir work can be beautiful 
since the inspiration is truly beautiful; and the new, the Irish Ireland, 
can learn from the present to shun as a plague the sordid greed of 
w'ealth and power, the gross selfishness and materialism that are the 
bane of modern life, and to the past she can hark back to the highest 
and noblest form of civilisation. Ireland was once a light shining 
amid the darkness of European barbarism, and to the little Western 
isle scholars flocked and found mental and spiritual nourishment ; 
she sent forth her children to teach ; and in remote villages amid the 
Alpine hills, from the snows of Norway to the vineclad slopes of 
southern Europe, you may still come upon traces of those Irish 
missionaries who spent tlieir lives to uplift their fellow-men. 
Providence has tried her, tried her bitterly; she has seen her plains 
ravaged with fire and sword, with famine and pestilence, has had to 
endure the anguish of beholding her children fly from her as from a 
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charnel house, and yet she has not despaired, nor bought prosperitj 
with dishonour ; as an Irish poet puts it :— 

» O Dear Dark He?id,* let not the waiting daunt thee, 
The future, if thou wiliest, can be thine. 

The past can summon up no shade to haunt thee 
Of perjured faith or desecrated shrine.” 

The future of civilisation rests with the small nations. On them 
will depend the evolution of a higher and nobler type, and for this 
work Ireland is fitting herself, and to it will bring the broad sympathy, 
the generous idealism and the steadfast courage which have ever 

characterised the race. 

“ One man with a dream, at pleasure 

Shall go forth and conquer a crown , 

And three with a new song's measure 
Can trample a kingdom down.” 

L. MACDERMOTT. 

Naint Tal, 

* A poetical name for Ireland, 
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THE mTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INDIAN MAHOMEDAN KINGS. 


Espionage, 


“ He told me that he had so good spies that he hath had the keys taken out of 
De Witt's pocket when he was a-bed, and his closet opened, and papers brought to 
him and left in his hands for an hour, and carried back and laid in the place again 
and keys put into De Witt’s pocket again. "—Pepys' Diary, IV., 72- 


1 'HE Intelligence Department is an important institution for a 
kingdom. Kings and monarchs of old had always, more or 
less, employed means to gam information regarding those over 
whom they ruled. The ancients knew the system of espionage, but it 
did not exist m an organised form. The spy in war had always been a 
useful auxiliary m ascertaining the state of the enemy’s affairs, but he 
was not used as a regular informer of the doings and movements ol all 
around him before the Mahomedan ascendency. Spies have been used in 
all wars from the time when Moses sent Joshua on his errand to the 
present day. That this olhce involves some degree of treachery in it 
cannot be gainsaid, yet under the pressure of circumstances, and in 
keeping with the old adage, “ All is fair in love and war,” no 
moral guilt can be attached to it. Alfred the Great’s visit to the 
Danish camp in the guise of a bard to ascertain the strength of the 
enemy has never been condemned by the preachers of copy¬ 
book moralities. L'est the word spy be misunderstood, it should 
be made clear at the very outset, that during the Mahomedan 
rule m India, this functionary was the same as the detective of the 
present day. War-spies had not been uncommon at that time, but 
they had been chiefly employed for purposes of bringing intelligence, 
and the present article proposes tc deal with only the Intelligence 
Department of the Indian Mahomedan Kings. 

Jslam, even in its very infancy, gave a new colour and new 
spirit to everything. As the wave of the Mahomedan conquest foiled on 
from Arabia to the Great Wall of China, everywhere there was a 
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change iti life, mode$, custottis and manners, not excepting 'tjje 
art of government. The Mahomedans Had their own way of governing 

a country, and whatever the world may say of their '^ee4^j 
their reformative mission, and their insatiable desire to 
the condition of their fellow-beings in all the departments of 
civilisation, should be preserved m the long story of the world*S' 
history. They had been great innovators, and as such they 
cleariy saw that the stability of a Governme’^t rested essentially on 
getting the latest information concerning the country and its people. 
That their organisation was perfect, there is no room for doubt, but 
society began to be saturated with a spirit of reaction against the austere 
authority of the courtiers in after-days, and bad as such rigidness is, 
the rebellion against it is always worse and works greater havoc. The 
keen observation of the intelligencers, better known as spies, giving 
the minutest details of all events and indirectly checking the r.eal of the 
officials, is a partial set-off against their mischievous inffuence over the 
gLiHjuil public. 

At what time the system of espionage was introduced into India 
during the Mahomodan regime it is difficult to ascertain, but it can be said 
with safety that the system was in vogue when the Moguls were firmly 
established m the land. It was in the beginning of the 13th century 
llicit India had a Mahomedan Kingof its own,ruling not from an outside 
capital but m India itself, and this marks the epoch of the Mussalman 
settlement in Tliiiduslan. Whether the Slave Kings had an organised 
intelligence department or not, one cannot be sure, but so far as the 
pages of history help us Allauddin Khalji seems to be the introducer of the 
system in his conquered territory. The famous historical work 
of “■ Ferishta, " who was a contemporary of Akbar, touches slightly on this 
subject, after describing the suppressioniof the conspiracy of Haji Mowla, 
the son of a slave of the celebrated Fukhruddin, Kotwal of Delhi. , Ho 
writes ; “Allauddin, after the late occurrences, becoming apprehensive of 
conspiracies against his person, summoned his noblee and commanded 
them to give their opinion without reserve, what should be done to avert 

these evils.Allauddin approved of many of the 

remajfks of his counsellors. He first applied hmiself to a strict enquiry 
into the administration of justice, to redress grievances and to examine 
narrowly into the private, as well as public, characters of all men in 
office. He procured intelligence of the most secret discourses of families 
of note in the city, as well as of every transaction of moment in the niost 
distant provinces. ” 
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No doubt the innovation must have taken time ■•to assume an 
organised form, yet even in its very beginning it could not have been 
without its good results. A newly conquered country, with many elements 
of hostility in it, required a strong hand and a careful look-out, but the 
object of the introduction of the system was to keep an eye over the 
officials in remote and distant provinces, rather than to watch the move¬ 
ments of the conquered Hindus. There being no systematic me ins of 
communication, the Governors of these provinces were never in close 
touch with the central Governmem, and the King had to depend on the 
information sent by them. But this innovation acted as a check on 
their unwarranted advices. When the Taghluks came in possession 
of the imperial throne, the organisation of the Intelligence Department 
became more systematic. The name of every new corner in the country 
was registered along with his occupation, bearing, distinguishing marks, 
etc., and the^ papers were submitted to the Governors, who sent them 
to the King in return. Ibn Batuta, the famous Moslem traveller of the 
14th century, has left a prolix account of his sojourns in India, China, etc. 
He says: “ It was the ist of the month of Moharum-ul-Haram 734, 
A. H., that we reached the river Sindh, From this river the territory of 
Sultan Mahomed Taghlak Shah, the King of Hind and Sindh, begins. 
When we reached ihis river the Akhbar-i-Navees (news-writers! of the 
King came to us and reported our arrival to Outub-ul-Mulk, the Governor 
of Multan.'’ He had been to Egypt, Arabia, Syria an^ Persia, but there, 
it seems, no such arrangements were in existence and it struck him as 
something new, for he adds, The news-writers give a detailed account 
of every traveller, as to how are his features, what is his dress, how 
many servants, companions and cattle are with him, and what are his 
movements. ’’ Those who had an opportunity of putting up in a “ Senai ” 
or a hotel would verify the above statement when a policeman comes 
to them to jot down such details, and it seems to me that the present 
system has been borrowed from the Mahomedans, and has been 
followed with even greater diligence and promptitude. The same author 
has given another method of collecting information when describing the 
conspiracy of Ain-ul-Mulk, and maintains that, but for the existence of 
these intelligencers, the conspirators would have succeeded. Ain-ul- 
Mulk was the Governor of Oudh and he had been given strict orders 
by the King, Mahomed Taghlak, to provide fodder for his cattle, horses 
and elephants when he encamped himself with his army on the western 
side of the Ganges during the spread of the famine. Tlie brothers of 
Ain-ul-Mulk conspired to steal away all the horses and elephants 
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of the King %nd to raise their brother on the imperial dais. 
Ain-ul-MuIk himself escaped under cover of night and everything 
seemed to be in his favour. “ The conspirators would have suc¬ 
ceeded,” writes the famous traveller, “ but the Indian monarchs havd^ 
a detective of their own in the house of' all nobles, who regularly 
informs him of their doings and movements. In the same way the ^i^ing 
has women-servautS, who report all that they hear and see to female 
scavengers (Bhangin), who in return convey the *iessage to the officer 
of the detectives, and finally the report is sent to the King. Mahomed 
Taghlak had a detective of his own in the house of Ain-ul-VTulk, named 
Malik Shah, who informed him of his master’s flight. ” The scavengers 
go twice a day to clean every house, and they are, even to-day, regarded as 
gnrrulous and talkative. Thus we see that reports of all sorts, from 
events of moment down to idle gossip and the worst scandal, were 
submitted to the King. 

The Syeds and Loclis came in power in turn after the Taghlaks, 
but the country was not in an ordered state, being a constant hot-bed 
of quarrel and strife. Besides, we are not in possession of a detailed 
account of the state of affairs then prevailing, and no historical 
records enlighten us on our present subject, for the introduction of new 
and u eful measures is only possible when the country is in a settled 
state. * 

The first battle of Pan! put in 1526 gave a new ruler to the country, 
wh‘m Baber, ttie founder of the Mogul Empire in India, gave a crushing 
defeat to Ibrahim Lodi. But he was all the while engaged in consolida¬ 
ting his power, and he did not long enjoy the fruits of his labour, being 
on I he throne for only four years. Huraayun came next, but he could 
not withstand the dominating forces of Sher Shah Sur and had to leave 
India for a time. Thus we see that in all these successive reigns, there 
was little posbMbility of adopting good and useful measures. Ak bar then 
succeeded to the heritage of his father in 1556, and enjoyed a reign 
unesampled in the annals of India for peace, prosperity and power. 
In his time there was a permanent e-stablishment of the Intelligence 
Department and all sorts of reports were submitted to it. The 
Ayeen-i-Akbari ” which commemorates the reign of the Great Monarch 
to posterity, and is more, lasting than mausolea and palaces, will ever 
remain the great historical monument raised by Abul-Fazal. In it we have 
a reference to the office of the Wakyab-navees. “ This is an admirable 
institution and absolutely necessary for the well-conducting of the affairs 
of an empire,” writes the author. " Although the name of the office 
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existed in forme r reigns, yet it was never applied to aayJi^eful purpose 
till His Majesty’s accession to the throne. For executing the offices of 
this department, there are appointed fourteen able Tepuckebees, ten of 
whom do duty daily in rotation. Some others are aUo added as 
supernumeraries, one of whom attends every day; and if it happens that 
one of the fourteen first mentioned is absent upon a matter of necessity, 
«this additional person officiates in his plape. These supernumeraries are 
called Kowtel. It is the bubiness of the Wakyab-navees to take in writing 
an account of the following occurrences : Whatever His Majesty d<»es 
^limself, and the orders that he issues the arrival, 

introduction or departure of any person of consequence, what battles 
are fought, when peace is concluded, and the death of any person of rank, 
The account of the occurrences being read to His Majesty and approved 
by him, the Darogha puts his seal upon it, after which it is carried to the 
Pcrwanchee and the Meer Arz for their respective seals. The paper 
when thus authenticated is called a Yaddasht. Then a person who 
writes a clear style and fair character, lakes the Yaddasht and makes 
an abridgment of it, and having put his seal to it, gives it in exchange 
foi the Yaddasht. To this abridgment are added the seals of Wakyab- 
navees, the Meer Arz and the Darogha of this department.’’ This gives 
us a clear idea how the business was conducted and how well organised 
wa^he department. All reports w»re first submitted to the officers and 
thence an account was sent to the King. Meer Arz was the functionary 
whose duty it was to present all the papery before His Majesty, 
and it is often that we see his name mentioned in books when 
suddenly he submitted an “ arzi ” and the King retired to his private 
chamber to consult his privy counsellors on some matter of moment. 
The department was complete in itself. Besides the intelligencers 
who, were directly connected with t he office, there was the “ Cootwal” 
who was in charge of the city and who was required to 
ac<]uaint himself with the latest occurrences. The office of the “ Cootwal” 
was quite separate from that of the Wakyab-navees, but both pf them 
had some common duty. The Cootwal had to keep a register of all the 
houses and frequented roads, and he had to divide the city into mahals or 
quarters and nominate a proper person to the superintendence thereof, 
under whose seal be used to receive a journal of whatever came in or 
went out of that quarter. He ;ilso appointed spies over the conduct of 
Meer Mahai, who kept reports in writing. Travellers whose individualities 
were not known were caused to alight at a separate serai and 
mfelligencers were employed to discover who they were.=^' He was 
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the chief exec|^ve officer of the town and a responsible servant of tbe 
State. Ahbar did his best to administer justice to his subjects, which 
he could not have done with exactness without the IntelUgenoe 
Department. 

I have already stated that the arrival of every new-comer was 
reported to the King through the intelligencers. Sir John Hawkins, the 
fam<ws Elizabethan adventurer, on his way to the East Indies, stopped * 
at Slirat, and, there being maltreated by Mocarruh Khan, proceeded to 
Agra. As he had no intention of disclosing his identity, he was secretly 
trying for a house in the city when he reached the place. But the news 
of his arrival soon spread, and he writes : “ Being m the citie (Agra, 
April i6th, 1609) and seeking out for an house in a very secret manner, 
notice was given to the king (Jehangir) that I was come, but not to bee 
found. He presently charged both Horsemen and Footmen in many 
troupes, not to leave before I was found, commanding his Knight-mar¬ 
shall to accompany mee with great state to the court, as an Embassador 
of a King ought to bee.” His whereabouts were discovered and 
he was brought before the King. After having a short confabulation 
on England and its Queen, Jehangir retired to his private 
chamber, and Hawkins had no opportunity to put his complaints before 
him, “ Perceiving I had the Turkish Tongue,” adds the famous voyager, 
“ which hee himself well understood, hee commanded mee to foIlow/«him 
unto his Chamber of Presence, being then risen from that place of open 
Audience, desiring to have further conference wdh mee in which place 
1 stayed some two hours, till the King came forth from his women. Then 
calling mee unto him the first thing that he spake was that he understood 
that Mocreb-chan had not dealt well with mee, bidding mee bee of good 
cheer, for ho would retnedie all. It should seem that Mocreb-chan’s 
enemies has acquainted the king wuh all his proceedings: for indeed the 
king hath spies upon every Nobleman.” * Undoubtedly Hawkins must 
have been taken aback on hearing what he himself was going to say 
from the royal lips. But such instances were, then, not uiu oinmon. The 
Governors were independent and acted despotically to a large extent, 
but there were the secret news-writers to render an account of their 
doings and this was a check on their high-handedness, though some¬ 
times they remained unpunished. This was, how^ever, due to political 
partiality. 

Aurangzeb, the last of the great Moguls, whose every action is 
regarded in a pessimistic light, was very particular about these secret 
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informations, and he took greater pains to ascertain the irue state of 
things than any of his predecessors had done. 

Manucci, who was for forty-five years at the Mogul Court of Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb, has left his memoirs in Portuguese, which has 
been translated into English by Mr. Irvine, late of the Indian Civil 
Service. He has expatiated with great warmth of eulogium on the creditable 
services of the king’s intelligencers, and maintains that “ throughout is 
reign Aurangzeb had such good spies that they knew (if it may be Iso 
said ) even men’s very thoughts.” * And with truth it may be said that 
the Mogul country was behind none other in having that kind of person 
from whom might be learnt all that passed in the land. “ In this way, ” 
he adds, “ he learnt one night that the wife of Allahwardi Khan, the man 
who made Shah Shuja get down from his elephant at the battle of 
Khajwah, had left her house. Without any delay he ordered the husband 
to take her back again. Through such spies he also learnt one night of 
the fall of an arch at a shop in the main street, under the ruins of which 
three faqirs were buried. At early dawn Aurangzeb rode out on his way 
to hunt, and seeing the fallen shop, stopped his elephant, and ordcicd 
them to dig out the buried faqirs. The nobles of the Court were much 
astonished at such an order, not knowing that underneath the ruins were 
some dead bodies. The order was carried out, and the dead faqirs having 
been reached, were pulled out. They were buried according to the 
king’s orders and he remained on the spot until the corpses were 
recovered. He handed over some money to pay for the funeral. F'rom 
this incident they began to talk of Aurangzeb as a saint, while all the 
people shouted with a loud voice : ‘ Long live our saintly King! ’ " The 
incident which he has recorded might appear novel to some, but a 
student of history will find many similar to this. In the time of Akbar 
it was the duty of Meer Arz to submit all sorts of reports, but 
Aurangzeb seems to have brought about some change in this direction. 
All the “ news-letters ” that were addressed to the King used to be read 
before him by the Begums during the night, and under such 
circumstances these Begums were often more e.xpert in political matters 
than the ministers themselves, directly connected with the business. 
Instances are not wanting in Indian history where the wives of responsible 
officials conducted the^ affairs of state with shrewdness and sigai^hty, 
sometimes using their husbands as a cat’s paw for gaining their own ends 
and satisfying their own ambitions. “ There are, in addition, i-pies, 
who are also obliged to send in reports weekly about other important 
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business, chiefly what the princes are doing, and this duty they perform 
through written statements. " The words spy” and “ KhtiHa J^avees, ” 
if translated, would imply the same office, but here the author makes a 
distinction between them. Why spies were engaged in the presence of the 
latter functionary is not quite clear. But it jnay be said as an explanation 
that the Khufia Navees was directly connected with the Intelligence 
Department, while additional spies were in direct correspondence with 
the King. It is true,” says Bernier, “ that the Great Mogul sends a 
Vakea Navis to the various provinces, that is, persons whose business 
It is to communicate every event that takes place, bu| there is generally 
a disgraceful collusion between these officers and the governor, so that 
then presence seldom restrains the tyranny exercised over the unhappy 
people Here Bernier makes a very sweeping remark, and Manucci's 
statements that ** the best means that kings possess for the good regulation 
of their kingdom is through trusty spies,” and that “ they know even 
men’s very thoughts ” are here apparently repudiated. But with such 
evidences before us, to believe in the genuineness of Bernier’s remarks 
would be unwise. 

What was the number of the employees in the Intelligence Department 
during the Mogul period, cannot be said with certainly, nor has any attempt 
been made by the historians towards ascertaining it ; but Danishmund 
Khan, afterwards Naimat Khan Ali, gives some information regarding 
It. W. Irvine, in *• The Army of the Indian Moguls,” remarks ; “ The 

Intelligence Department was in active operation, both in peace and wat. 
Reports of all sorts, descending even to idle gossip and scandal, were 
always welcome Danishmund Khan (entry of nth Ram-dan 1120. A, H.) 
tells us that there were in* ali four thousand .spies (Harkarah) m the 
imperial service scattered throughout the kingdom. There was a head 
spy (^darogha-i-harkarali) who was a man of influence and much feared , 
his establishment formed a branch of the postal department, managed by 
a high court official called Darogha-i-Dak or Superintendent of the 
> Post. 'When in the field, these spies were sent out in all directions,” 
Here the writer is darkly allusive, for the term “ Harkaran ” even to-day 
has got no connection whatsoever with the word “ spy. ” He has simply 
to convey the mad from one town to another and is an employee of the 
Postal Department. That the establishment of Darogha-i-harkara 
formed a branch of the above department, is quite true, but that these 
Harkaras also acted as spies is not at all clear. Since they had to |bss 
through villages and towns with their mail-bags, they might have been 
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entrusted with the duty of «ollecting information of the latest events 
and of reporting the occurrences to the head-office—that can be the only 
explanation of their dual duty. 

The Taghlaks had employed female scavengers watch the 
movements of the nobles, and this system v/as followed even by the 
Moguls. These Halalkharnis were under obligation to go twice a day 
to clean every house, and to tell the Kotwal ail that passed m the 
house, who then used to render an account to the king of what he had 
heard had happened. Though the king took great pains in watching the 
movements of the princes, there Jire instances m which he has been 
deceived. If the author of " Storia Do Mogor ” is to be trusted, 
Shah Alam once hoodwinked and duped his father Aurangzeb quite 
artistically. The King kept a vigilant eye upon the princes, and it was 
for this reason that formerly, besides the spies he kept to report all that 
was passing, he used at night to go in person incognito into the house of 
Shah Alam to see what was going on there. The prince, on the 
other hand, detected the movements and devices of his father, and set his 
own wits to work. He had clever spies to inform him of all the 
plans of Aurangzeb. One night it happened, when there was very 
bright moonlight, and the prince was enjoying himself with some ladies, 
they came and warned him that the King, his father, was coming to 
visit him. .Vs soon as he heard this news, he promptly rose, and 
having hidden the ladies in different places, he went into a room 
and set to work reading the Koran aloud, as was the custom. Aurangzeb 
came in, and finding Shah Alam thus occupied, said to him that whai he 
was engaged in did not suit the season, which invited rather to delectation 
than the reading of the Koran. Shah Alam replied that what he read 
appeared to him more lovely than the moon, and afforded him more 
ilelight than the light of the sun. The father was charmed at this answer, 
and as a mark of satisfaction thereat he augmented the prince’s allowance, 
and gave him more frequent tokens of the esteem in which he held such 
virtue. 

No doubt in certain cases, the King received false information 
ihrough untrustworthy intelligencers and consequently he was entangled 
in troubles and difficulties, but such cases were rare. Fryer partly 
attributed, Aurangzeb’s non-success in the Deccan, although he had 
la^lge armies there, to the false reports sent by his news-writers, 
stating:—“ Nowithstanding all these formidable numbers, while the 
generals and Vocanovices consent to deceive the Emperor, on whom he 
depends for a true state of things, it can never be otherwise but that they 
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must be misrepresented, when the judgment he makes must be by a 
false perspective.” 

Whatever posterity may hold the failings of the Moguls in 
administration, it must be said in fairness to them that they were 
great rulers, trying their best to redress grievances and doing justice to 
all. Their Intelligence Department was perfect in itself and it facilitated 
the conducting of the affairs of Stale to a very large extent. “ History is 
nothing but a fable agreed upon," says Napoleon, and in the story of 
Mahomedari rule in Hindustan, one and all do agree that they infused the 
spirit of civilisation among the inhabitants of the land and instructed them 
in the arts of refinenient^and culture. Their power and* position Avould 
be simply a fable with a tragic end for the generations to eoiue, 
reminding them of the vicissitudes of human greatruess, and 1 trust it vvil 
be, no less, a lesson, at once guiding and instructive, for the powers 
that be. 


Aligarh. 


M. ZAHIRUDDIN. 
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{Cuncluded tram our last number.'S 

W HILST lie was thus happily emplo5’‘ed in Travaiicore, XaAdet 
was also endeavouriilj^ to prepare the way for furthei 
triumphs by scridiiify converts to outlying districts, amongst others to 
the island of Maiiaar on the North of Ceylon, then part of the 
dominions of the ruler of Jallna on the mainland. The man cflosen 
lor this difficult mission appears to have been a true kindred spirit 
of the devoted missionary, for in the course of a few months be had 
won hundreds to tlie true faith who, when the time of trial came, 
remained steadfast to the end. Hearing what was going on in Manaai, 
the King of Jaffna, who hated the followers of Christ, resolved at 
once to stamp out what he looked upon as a rebellion against his 
authority, and he^ lost no time in sending over a body of troops under 
an officer whose orders were to put to the sword without distinction 
of age or sex all who refused to renounce their belief. That amongst 
the newly baptised—who, be it remembered, were the converts not ol 
Xavier himself but of his deputy—^there should not have been one 
apostate is indeed a striking proof of the strong hold Christianity had 
upon them, and the story of the heroism of the victims is one of 
the most touching connected with the preaching of the Gospel in the 
Indies. Six bundled, including many quite little children, were 
ruthlessly massacred, and when the news of their steadfast courage 
reached the man who had instigated the cruel deed, he vowed that 
ne would mete out death to every one who should dare even to give 
shelter to a Christian. His surprise and rage were naturally extreme 
when his eldest son, who was standing by, suddenly declared that ho 
loo had been baptised, on which his father is said to have slain him 
with his own hand and to have ordered his body to be ftung out of the 
city there to be devoured by wild beasts, A younger brother and 
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his cousin, who had also embraced the I'aith, however, managed to 
escape to Travancore, where they joined Xavier, who took them to 
li/iis heart at once and promised to try to interest the Portuguese 
Government on their belialf, and that of their fellow'-converts. With 
this end in view Francis now^ went to Cambaya, to see the Viceroy, 
who agreed to send an expedition against the King of Jaffiia ; but 
though it started in due course, it never reached its destination, those 
in command having, it was rumoured, been bribed by certain of their 
fellow-countrymen, w'ho feared the vengeance of the redoubtable 
inonaT(;h. 

Notliing daunted by this disappv)intinent Xavier, who looked 
iipc»n every conirHcmps as discipline sent direct horn Heaven, 
lesolved belore deciding wdiere next to plant the Cross to visit first the 
field’of martyrdom in Majiaar, and then the traditional resting place 
at Meliapoi, on thecoa^t ot Malabar, of his great predecessor St. 
riiomas, hoping by that means to obtain celestial guidance for his 
future career. He lound the survivors in the devastated island suffer¬ 
ing horn famine and pestilence, and as he knelt upon the bloodstained 
sod he was besieged by hundreds of the stricken, who entreated the 
good father, as they lovingly called him, to have mercy upon them. 
Greatly touched by tlieir sad condition and their confidence in him 
Xavier determined to remain amongst them till the plague was stayed, 
and not until he had worlced many miracles ot healing and converted 
fresh hundreds to the faith did he resume his voyage, leaving fresh 
hope and courage behind him. 

Arrived at last at Meliapor, after making the journey of one 
hundred and fifty miles from the coast alone and on loot, Xaviei' first 
visited the mountain cave in which the Apostle is said often to have 
taken refuge irom his persecutors, on the wall of which could still be 
seen cut in the living rock the cross at the foot of which he was wont 
to pray, and from beneatli which gushed forth a spring of healing 
water. Then, refreshed by a draught from the stream and strength¬ 
ened by the thought of all that had been achieved by the great Apostle, 
Francis climbed up to the little chapel on a neighboining height,raarking 
the spot where India's first missionary is supposed to have met his 
terrible fate, there to commune for seven days and nights with the 
Master so earnestly loved by both. In tliat long and silent vigil no 
food passed the lips of the enthusiast, no human voice broke the 
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solemn stillness around, but over his prostrate figure, as he firmly 
believed, was waged an awful conflict, the powers of Heaven and of 
Hell wrestling for the possession of his soul. Now one and no^w 
another terrible temptation assailed him, each subtly calfculalJed to 
appeal to his )>eciiliar temperament, only to be repelled in a strength 
not his own, until at last came peace with a distinct revelation of the 
will of God concerning him. Malacca was to be the next scene of his 
activity, and for Malacca therefore he started without a day's delay. 

Now a British settlement, Malacca was, when Xavier arrived after 
going through many Aicissitudes by the waj'^, one of the great 
emporiums of Indo-China, and although the Portuguese Governor and 
inhabitants were nominally Christians, the settlement was famed far 
and near for its sinful luxury and indiflcrence to religion. With a 
worldly wisdom that did him credit, the missionary began his labours 
by himself assuming tlie character of a light-hearted pleasure-seeker, 
laying aside his monastic garb for gay apparel, and winning all hearts 
by his merry sallies. Not until he felt that his influence was secure 
did he throw off his disguise, but once laid aside, it was never again 
resumed. Ihe warning bell thal had drawn such crowds elsewhere 
now sounded in tlie streets of Malacca, and the church of Our Lad)' 
del Monte was daily crowded with the penitents who came to listen 
to the preaching of the holy man and confess their sins to him. 
Rapid and apjmently complete as w'as the change, however, Xavier 
scarcely dared to rejoice in it, his prophetic insight, all too soon 
justified, leading him to fear that it would not be permanent. Finall}) 
after much searching self-examination, he came to the conclusion that 
he was not free horn blame in pandering to the love of excitement 
and novelt}' that were evidently at the root of his popularity witii 
his fickle fellow-countrj^men, and he resolved to try on them the 
effect of absence. Once more the place he was to go to was indicated 
by direct revelation from on high, and in spite of all the opposition of 
his friends, he set sail for the island of Amboyna, the melancholy news 
reaching him soon after he landed there that his worst fears were 
realised, the people of Malacca having reverted to their evil ways 
directly his restraining presence was removed. 

Xavier liad scarcel)^ begun his ministrations in Amboyna before 
the island was besieged by a pirate fleet, causing the greatest terror 
amongst the people, but Heaven itself is said to have interfered on 
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their behalt at the very last moment, for jusi as the enemy was 
about to land, a terrible plague broke out in the ships, paralysinig 
officers and sailors alike. Hearing of the suderings of those on board, 
Xavier saw his opportunity, and determined to go to their aid, hoping 
by relieving their bodily distress to win them to listen to his teaching. 
So successful was he that all idea of a hostile descent was 
abandoned, and when the pestilence was stayed the pirate vessels 
Sailed peacefully away, bearing with them many new converts to the 
true religion. The result of this extraordinary victory, in which not 
a blow was struck or a single drop of blood shed, was to make the 
people of Amboyna look upon Xavier as more than human, indeed as a 
direct emissary from heaven, and he presently Ibund himself compelled 
to withdraw to escape from the honours that were heaped upon him. 
He determined, after exhorting the Portuguese and the natives to 
remain steadl’ast in the faith to which they had been restored or wmn by 
him, to go forth to evangelise the other islands of the Archipelago, 
where he at first met with'such serious opposition that the crown of 
martyrdom seemed almost witliin siglit. But again and again the 
tide turned at the very moment when the waves of misfortune seemed 
about to overwhelm him and the little band of folU>wers he had 
gathered about him. In Moro, the natives of which enjoyed the 
unenviable reputation of being the most cruel and faithless race on 
earth, dead to all human affection, he achieved one o( his greatest 
triumphs, for with no weaj)on but the Crucifix upheld above his head, 
he would calmly await the onslaught of those thirsting tor his life, 
confident that his Master's strength would be made perfect in his 
weakness. Never once was he disappointed ; no hostile hand was 
ever laid upon him, a magic change coining over the fiercest savage so 
soon as he came within reach of the devoted missionary, who met 
every look of hatred witli one of love and replied to insults with a 
winning smile. More than once nature herself intervened to save him 
from a violent death when all hope seemed gone, a timely earthquake 
dispersing his foes, whilst he liiraself remained uninjured amidst the 
ruins around him. Island after island fell under the extraordinary 
spell he exercised over all who came into personal touch with him, 
and after appointing a number of deputies to carry on the work 
he had thus triumphantly inaugurated, he returned to Malacca just in 
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time to avert from that city the doom of falling a prey tb a ^racen 
host even then approaching its walls. ^ : 'V 

The story of liow Xavier effected the defeat of thb enerhy is 
very variously told, some claiming that it was by means of a series of 
miracles, others that it was merely the result of his inspiring the 
defenders with fresh courage, but all agree that it was indeed due 
to him that surrender was averted. Xavier was celebrating mass in 
the Church of Our Lady del Monte already associated with so many 
thrilling memories, when a summons reached him to attend a Council 
of War, and as soon as the service was over he hastened to obey. 
On his arrival in the Council Chamber he fuiind the greatest 
consternation reigning : a letter that had been brought by some poor 
fishermen wliose noses and ears had been cut id'f by the barbarians, 
having been received from the infidel leader, no less a person than 
the notorious Bajaja Soora, wliose courage and ferocity were alike 
proverbial, challenging the Governor, Don Francisco de Melo, to 
mortal combat. 

On the appearance of Xavier the letter was at once put into his 
hands and he was told that on him should rest the decision as to the 
answer to be given. Without a moment’s hesitation—for the 
penniless monk was still a Spanish nobleman at heart, with all the 
intolerance of insult of his fellow-countrymen—he declared that the 
challenge must be accepted so as to teach the insolent sender that 
the King of Heaven was more powerful than he. When the Governor, 
who seems to have been a man of little character or determination, 
pointed out to his adviser that he had no seaworthy ships in which 
to go forth to meet the foe, Xavier replied that it mattered not, for 
was not God Himself on their side ? For all that, however, he lost not a 
moment in turning human means to account, but hastened at once to 
the dockyards, where he quickly inspired all connected with them 
withjhis own enthusiasm, so that very soon a small but efficient fleet 
was equipped and ready to set forth. That it was not immediately 
victorious was attributed by the believers in Xavier’s supernatural 
powers to the fact that he was not allowed to go forth with it, but 
was left behind to pray for its success, and when the news of the 
sinking of the Portuguese admiral’s vessel before it left the harbour 
reach^ the citadel, the populace w'as disposed to wreak its vengeance 
on the man who had given wliat, was now looked upon as pernicious 
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advice. The doors of Our Lady del Monte were besieged by yelling 
crowds, on whom a sudden silence fell when they came within sight 
of the missionary prostrate before the altar. Taking no notice of the, 
intruders, and apparently unmoved alike by the tumult and its abrupt 
cessation, Xavier completed his devotions and then, rising slowly, he 
ace e expectant people witfi uplifted Crucifix, upbraiding them 
^ ^ ^ want ol faith and bidding them ha^'e patience for a little 
w 1 e, declaring that at that very moment a conflict was raging in 
which the Portuguese would certainly be successful. 

A breathless pause of more than lialf an hour ensued : the saint, 
tor such he was already considered, gazing the while into space with 
a rapt expression as if his eyes could actually see the* shock of the 
opposing forces and he could hear the shouts of the combatants, with 
the ^oans of the wounded and dying. Presently, the voice oi Xavier 
was heard again, appealing to Christ by the merits ot His Passion not 
to forsake His own, and a tremor of fresh fear passed through the 
expectant multitude, to be succeeded by a jrelief beyond expression, 
lor suddenly lifting up his head the priest cried aloud, in a ringing 

voice, “ My brethren, Christ has conquered for us I Kven as « speak 
the victoiy is ours ! " 

When a few days latti it was known tliat this was indeed the 
truth, the excitement knew no bounds. The man who had barely 
escaped a violent death at their hands became at once the idol of the 
people, and as was his wont he took the first opportunity of escaping 
om the adulation that met him on every side, returning once more 
to oa, where, however, the fame of his wondrous deeds had 
preceded him so that he found himself in much the same position as 
he had been in at Malacca. 

Now it so happened that amongst those who had heard ol the 
exploits of Xavier, who, wherever he went, exercised an extraordinary 
mfluenre over rich and poor, ministering alike to their material and 
spmtual needs, was a wealthy Japanese named Auger, who had been 
guilty of many crimes and yearned with exceeding longing to escape 
from the remorse that poisoned his whole life. Perhaps, he thought, 
is holy man who had brought peace to so many troubled souls 
might help even him, and he therefore followed Xavier from place to 
place, missing him everywhere by some unlucky chance, but at last 
receiving a message for him bidding him go to the Jesuit College at 
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Goa there to await his coming. Auger at once obeyed, and there 
Xavier found him and his two servants, all three having profited so 
much by the teaching they had received that they were already 
convinced of the truth of the Christian religion. The master, it is 
ti-ue, was still sorely oppressed by thouglits of the past, but after the 
first interview with Xavier, all ins doubts of forgiveness being 
possible were removed. He and his attendants were baptised by 

the missionary s own hands and a little later received into the Jesuit 
Order. 

i he meeting with Auger was a turning-point in the career of 
Xavier as well as of the convert, for it was his intercourse with tlie 
Japanese that fired the Apostle of the Indies with the desire to 
evangelise their country. He therefore resolved to go to Japan with 
them, seeing in their devotion to him an earnest of success. In the 
long voyage that was made on a pirate shij) and during which great 
hardships were endured, the holy man had plenty of opportunities 
of confirming the faith of his converts as well as of proving of what 
mettle he himself was made. His sufferings and strange experiences 
at seawere, however, nolln’ng compared to those ho went throiigli in 
his long wanderings on land in the Island Empire, that extended o\'ei 
two years and were attended by extraordinary results. Driven forth 
with ignominy from one place he did but hasten to another, adapting 
himself with wonderful versatility to the greatly dilfering needs t>f the 
people in various districts at Afachco and Fucheo, for instance, wliere 
he made thousands of converts, wearing gorgeous apparel and resuming 
tlie manners of a grandee of Spain because lie found that his im an 
monastic attire brought contempt on the cause he had at heart, and 
ilispuling at the Court of Bun go with the famous Dr. Fucarandoiio, 
Chief of all the Bonzes, in his own language, narrowly escaping 
martyrdom at his suggestion, for though the King of Bungo espoused 
the cause of Xavier, the doctor roused the people against him and he 
was onl)’ rescued at the last moment. 

In November, 1551, the missionary felt that his own work in 
Japan was done, and that he could leave others to carry on the 
evangelisaiion of the country. He had long since conceived the idea 
of a voyage to China and determined to go back to Goa, in the hope 
of being able to organise an expedition there. The vessel in which 
he sailed was the Holy Cross” and on the voyage to India he was 
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lorlimate enough to win over to his cause the commander, a noble- 
hearted Portuguese named Pereyra, who agreed to joiii him in his 
new enterprise. After a stay of some menths at Goa the two started 
with*a few fellow-enthusiasts, their hearts full of eager determination, 
buoyed up with the hope that to them w'ould be given the glory of 
introducing the Gospel in the great Empire which, as they well knew, 
was exceptionally hostile to the intrusion of foreij^ners. Unfortunately, 
however, for all concerned,tlie party halted at Malacca, where Xavier 
had already done so much, to find a terrible i)estileiK;e imaging and the 
Christian converts reduced to the gi'eatest straits. What would have 
led ordinary travellers to give the citv a wide berth and hasten on 
their w^ay had, of course, the very opposite effect upon the tender¬ 
hearted missionary. Never had the cry of those in need been 
unheeded bj’^ him and he at once resolved to remain at Malacca to 
nurse the sufferers. There is little doubt that iit his ministrations to 
them were sowm the seeds of the disease that was ere long to cut 
short his noble career, and w'^hen, exhausted with his labours, he was 
at last ready to resume his voyage, difficulties unfortunately arose 
between Don Alvarez, tlie Governor of Malacca, and Pereyra, the 
fi>rmer declaring that nothing would induce him to c.onsent to the 
vovage to China. Though avarice was his besetting sin he actually 
reiused a bribe of 30,000 crowns olfered to him b)^ Pereyra, and itreally 
seemed as if he would succeed in his purpose wlien he was electrified 
by a most unexpected revelation. Xavier, who all through liis terrible 
experiences had had in addition to his faith in God a secret source of 
strength in the fact that before he left Portugal he had been appointed 
b3rthePope Apostolic Nuncio in the East, felt that the time had at last 
come to claim the powers conferred on him. That he sliould have 
been able to keep silence even to his most intimate friends on a 
matter of such vital importance is truly one of the most remarkable 
incidents of his remarkable career, and even at this most critical 
moment he appears to have hesitated to turn his strengthened 
position to really good account. True, in the presence of the 
Governor and his adherents he drew forth his credentials from the 
Head of the Church from his tattered robes, expecting, of course, that 
the sight of them would at once put an end to all opposition, and 
when he found that such w^as not the case, he apparently accepted the 
situation without a murmur. Although he was no doubt alarmed 
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at the way he had been treating a favoured envoy of the 
Pope, Don Alvarez flew into a teirible rage and confiscated the 
Golden Cross, repeating with many an oath his determination that 
neither Xavier nor Pereyra should leave Malacca. In this emergency 
the latter appealed to the Vicar-General, who promptly excommuni¬ 
cated Alvarez, but even after this awful punishment the Governor 
remained obdurate. It was not until much valuable time had been 
lost that he at last allowed the mission ship to leave, but under the 
charge of his own officers, who had instructions to go no further than 
the island of Sancian, off the coast of China, where the Portuguese 
were allowed to land for trade but not to reside. 

It was eminently characteristic of Xavier that, instead of asserting 
his authority as Nuncio and himself taking possession in the name ol 
the F^ope of a vessel in wliicb to continue his voyage to China, he 
should have contented himself with securing a berth on the ^'Holy 
Cross” as a mere passenger, hoping to be able to make his way from 
Sancian to the mainland No doubt he miglit have won the help of 
his many friends in Malacca in securing a shi]) and crew, and in acting 
as he did he certainly played into the hands 01' his enemy, who at once 
fell in ..with his suggestion, but gave private instructions to the 
Captain of the Holy Cross” to leave the missionary on the island, 
where death at tlie hands oi'the natives would probably soon put an 
end to his career. 

After spending the whole night before the start was made in 
prayer in Our Lady del Monte, the heroic missionary went down in 
the early morning to the beach to embark, followed by hundreds of 
mourning friends, to whom he addressed an eloquent appeal to stand 
fast in the faith, after which, it is related, his human nature for once ^ 
asserting itself, he suddenly took off his shoes and striking them 
together he flung them from him as if to shake off the very dust of 
the town whose ruler had shown such bitter animosity against him. 
Then, turning to the astonished multitude, he burst forth into an 
imprecation such as might have proceeded from the lips of a prophet 
of old, but that sounded strange from those of the gentle teacher, 
calling down the wrath of Heaven upon Alvarez and all who like him 
were wilfully deaf to the true religion. 

It was, of coui’se, a bitter disappointment to Xavier when he 
discovered the plot that had been laid against him and realised that 
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he could get no furl;her than Sancian, but although he was already 
greatly enfeebled by illness, his spirit was still undaunted, and hearing 
that an expedition was about to be sent to China by the King of ^ 
Siam a year later, he resolved to ask permission to join it. ft was 
readily granted, for the fame of the wonders wrought by this man of 
God had already reached the ears of the monarch and Xavier appears 
to have had no doubt that he would be able to induce the Captain 
of the ** Holy«Cross” to take him to the starting point of the Mission. 
In this, however, he was mistaken, for Alvarez had provided against 
any such contingency and the missionary was seeking about for 
some other means of obtaining his lieart's desire, when lie was taken 
so seriously ill that he felt his last hour had come. He entreated the 
sailors of the “ Holy Cross," whose affections he had long since won, 
to take him back to Sancian that he might not be disturbed in 
communing with God by the rocking of the vessel. Tenderly and 
sorrowfully they obeyed, laying him by his own request upon a sandy 
hillock and leaving him to meet his fate alone. As they turned to 
take one more farewell look at the dying saint, whose courage filled 
them with admiration, they noted that he had raised the Cnicilix in 
both hands and was gazing at the image of his Redeemer with an 
expression of rapturous joy. On their way back to tiieir boat they 
met the Portuguese merchant wiio had been instrumental in bringing 
the Japanese Auger under the influence oi Xavier, and a Chinese 
convert, who had heard of the approaching death oi the master, and 
they were hastening to seek him in the hope of finding him still alive 
and ministering to him in his suffering. Directed to the spot on which he 
lay, they found him already nearly unconscious, but as tliey bent over 
him they caught the words Deus me.us ct omnia. With reverent 
care the two, aided by an Indian servant who had joined them' carried 
the sufferer to a little hut of interlaced branches, and there on 
December 2nd, 1552, after several days oi acute pain borne with heroic- 
courage, the pure spirit of Francis Xavier passed away. His last 
words were In te Domine, speravi—non confundar in aterfium, and 
as he uttered them his wau features were lit up with a light that was 
not of earth, whilst the whole hut seemed to be filled with celestial 
radiance. 

The body of the holy man was temporarily buried beueatli 
a cross on the beach of Sancian, and later' taken by way of 
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Makcca to Goa, where it still rests in an ornate mausoleum in the 
Church in which, whilst still on earth, the young missionary had so 
often wrestled in prayer. Seventy years after his death he was 
admitted to the hierarchy of the saints, the Bull announcing his 
canonisation, comparing him to Abraham i?! that he was the spiritual 
father of many jiations, his children in the Lord numbering more than 
the stars of Heaven and the sands of the sea. It needed not, however, 
this public recognition to convince the whole Christian world that 
the Apostle of the Indies—who liad been cut off at the early age 
oi forty-six, mainly, it must be admitted, through his own neglect 
of the laws of health—was indeed one of God’s elect, even those 
wliose opinions differ most widely from his, being unable to 
withhold their admiration from the man who literally gave 
up everything for the love of the Master he seined. Neither 
physical nor mental suffering, hostile criticism nor ridicule ever 
found a vulnerable sjiot in his spiritual armour or checked his 
onward course on his heavenly road. Impelled by an irresistilile 
force to press onward to the goal, his faith in his own mission enabled 
him, if not actually to remove mountains, to perform even greater 
miracles, for in one brief decade he traversed hundreds of miles on 
loot penetrating into districts where the name of Christ had never 
been heard before, preaching, baptising and founding Churches with 
unremittiug zeal, and, what is even more remarkable, bringing his 
own nature into such close union with the divine that his personality 
seemed to radiate forth an influence almost as potent as that of the 
Lord Himself. Even without the miracles attributed to him by Roman 
Catholics, he stands forth pre-eminent amongst the men of his time, 
clotlied in a sanctity that was adamant to the assaults of temptation, 
yet beneath which throbbed a heart ever ready to respond to an 
appeal for help even from the most degraded. St- Francis Xavier 
interpreted literally tlie teaching of Jesus, seeing in the poor and lowly 
with whom he loved to dwell a reflection, often faint but unmistak¬ 
able, of the image of their Creator, and by his death the Founder of the 
Order of the Jesuits lost a follower who remained even more faithful 
than himself to the original principles of that great organisation. 
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LANGUAGE AND RACE. 

W E are all in tlie habit of attributin£>, somewhat recklessly 
perhaps, certain intellectual and moral characteristics to the 
various races of men. We are all aware, too, that the languages 
spoken by the different tribes of men have characteristics not less 
rnarlced than thoce which we attribute to the people who speak them. 
Hence we are tempted to believe that there is some connection 
between the national character and the national language, and, since 
the human mind craA^es for explanations, we are apt to imagine that 
this ('onnection is of the nature of a relation of cause and effect. It 
is tempting, for instance, to iiold that the universally recognised 
clarity of the h'renc'h language is due to some superior logical faculty 
ill the French mind, while the t^agueness and alliisiveness of Germanic 
dialects appear to be caused by the sentimental tendencies of the 
i'eiitonic temperament. The explanation has the merit—and 
demerit—of being simple. It would be an exliaiistive explanatiirn ii‘ we 
could be sure that the seeming cause is real!}’ a cause, and has really 
produced the seeming effet^t. In Europe there is but little that need 
give the theoriser pause. Most of the European languages are closely 
akin to one another, and it is difficult not to believe that the 
characteristics of any given speech do not roughly correspond to the 
mentality of its speakers. Even in the case of individuals we may have 
the same impression.,Shakespeare, for example, was not merely the 
greatest of dramatic authors; he w^as also a great linguist—in his native 
tongue. He used with consummate masteiy’ a larger vocabulary than 
any other English writer, and his sAmtax was as fluent and expressive 
as that of any conscious innovator. On tlie other hand, we are all 
aA^'are that a rude and uneducated rustic has a poor sftpply of Avords*, 
and especially of the abstract words which enable us to think out, or, 
at all events, to express, a continuous train of reasoning. His speech 
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is proportibned to his intelligence. We naturally think that his 
vocabularv' scanty because his intellect is rudimentary or 
uncultivated ; not that his power of thinking is limited because he 
has few words. Primd facie, therefore^ we are tempted to hold that 
if a race or an individual has a poor supply of words, that race or 
individual has not many ideas to express, and also (a more debatable 
point), that the deficiency of thought causes the exiguity of Ian|^age. 
Professors of style not infrequently tell their pupils that the first and 
chief thing is to have something to say, some information to convey, 
some emotiOh to express. Thp words and phrases will “ come of 
themselves.” ^ 

Yet, even in individuals, we are aware of exceptions to tins 
plaiLsible contention. The highest and deepest emotions can sciirce 
be put into words at all. The'most passionate lyrical poetry finds 
fittest and most moving expression in the simplest phrases, which aie 
charged with vague association and reminiscence, or otherwise give 
play to the imagination ot the hearer and the reader. Often a deep 
thinker is singularly inarticulate and expresses his thoughts with 
infinite difticulty, while wt' all hav^e an instinctive distrust of the facile 
rhetorician who clothes shallow or borrowed ideas with a rich and 
often agreeable garment t)f many and various words. 

But it is tlie student of Indian languages who lias most reason to 
doubt whether national intellect is the cause of a rich, varied and 
fiexible national speech. In some cases, he may even believe that if 
the two things are related as cause and effect at all, it is the possession 
of an expressive language that causes an expansion of national thought 
and imagination. Some of the primitive languages of India are of an 
extremely $imple type. They possess few words and those mostly 
fitted to express only concrete and separate facts. Let it be granted 
that the semi-savage tribes that speak such languages have usually 
puerile and dei'ective intellects. Yet among them are often found 
men oi superior ingenuity and intelligence, who struggle with the 
linguistic impediments that bind them. They are like clever and 
precocious children, whose powers of speculation and observation have 
gone beyond their acquisition of vocabulary. They have vaguely 
Nebulous ideas' which they would fain put into adequate words. But 
the words tail them. The speculations of such men, naturally enough, 
are usually in what we call the religious sphere, and their conceptions 
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of the universe, of its causes, of moral and ethical ideas, would 
probably be very suggestive and ingenious—if they could be put into 
speech. The social and economical advance of such backward, races, 
and especiall}'' in North-Eastern India, is usually accompanied by a 
change of religion, by an absorption into the extraordinary receptive 
and tolerant fold of Hinduism. But the change of faith is almost 
always accompanied by the adoption of one or other of the Hindiiised 
languages. Among the many tribes in Assam and Eastern and 
Northern Bengal which have within comparatively recent 5'ears 
become Hinduised, almost the one race which retains its old Indo- 
Chinese speech is that of the Meitheis or Manipuris, who still speak 
a tojigue akin to that of their Nagaaiid Liishei neighbours. Indeed, 
liio change ol language almost always, if not always, precedes the 
cliauge ol religious belief. It may almost be said that anyone who 
speaks Bengali or Assamese correctly, freely and like a natiVe, is a 
Hindu, if onl}^ of one of the humbler castes that are reserved fpr such 
new converts. ''Vhatever may be the case for the race, for the 
indiv idual the possession of a language derived from Sanskrit seems 
to be the necessary condition for holding and expressing ideas which 
are recognisably of the Hindu type. .If you teach a primitive nj-ind 
u Sanskritic language, you implant in it, pari passUf Hindu beliefs and 
conceptions. Even the simplest literature in such languages is so 
charged with Hindu imagery and Hindu associations that when 
one ot them becomes a man's vernacular, his thouglits inevitably 
acquire a Hindu tinge. I do not know how it may be in Western 
India, but I should suppose, subject to correction, that the fact that 
Parsis speak Gujerati must give them a comprehension of Hindu 
conceptions of life and conduct such as few Europeans can ever hope 
to obtain. But certain it is that when a Mech has made Bengali, or 
a Kacharj has made Assamese his sole vernacular, he is invariably, 
or almost invariably, recognised as a Hindu of an incipient and 
elementary type. He has not, of course, the full and instructive 
comprehension of a Brahmin or a Kayastha, the inheritor of many 
generations of Hindu culture. But he has not, on the other hand, 
the full command of the literary speech, the inspiration and vocabulary 
of which are essentially Hindu. 

Take, again, the case of the Mussalmans of Northern India. ,lii 
the Hindi-speaking tracts, we have actually Urdu, a Mussalman 
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dialect; rich in Arabic and Persian words, fitted to give expression 
to Islamic ideas, and possessed of a Mussalman literature of its 
own. In Eastern Bengal, however, 75 per cent, of the people 
or thereabouts are Mussulmans and nevertheless speak the Sanskritic 
Bengali. This, at first sight, seems an exception to the rule 
that people who use a language derived from Sanskrit are usually 
Hindu. The exception, in this case, literally " proves ” the rule. 
The Mussulmans of Eastern Bengal have Bengali, it is true, for their 
vernacular, for the everyday purposes of trade and commerce and 
social communication. But the Bengalis, as is well known, arc 
among the most literary of Indian races, and possess a literature rich 
in all the forms of the art of writing. Eastern Bengal has its own 
novelists, poets, dramatists, journalists. But, with practically no 
exceptions, Bengali writers are all Hindus. Books in Bengali are, of 
course, written by Mussalmans, but few of these can claim to form 
part of the recognised literature of Bengal. The style of a Bengali 
Mus.salman writing his native language is singularly arid, stiff and 
lacking in atmosphere and suggestiveness. The connotation, the 
allusiveiiess of Bengali words is derived almost wholly from the 
Hindu literature written in Sanskrit. Some of Bankim's historicjil 
novels deal almost entirely with Mahomedan characters. But they 
are, nevertheless, unmistakably the work of a Hindu. Hence w'e 
have the curious fact that 75 per cent, of the ingenious and intelligent 
population of Eastern Bengal is practically deprived of the means (^f 
literary expression, although their Hindu fellow’-countrymen use their 
common language to admirable literary effect. Here, surely, the 
language governs the mentality of its speakers, who, in the case of 
Mussalmans, are unable to mould it to their needs of expression, and 
must display their emotions and thoughts in Urdu or Persian, a feat 
only possible for rare scholars in these languages. 

The Indian mind, we have often been told, is essentially 
contemplative, philosophical and religious. Indian languages are 
charged with w'ords and phrases which carry with them religious 
reminiscences and associations. Even if it be granted that the 
language has adapted itself to or is the outcome of the national 
temperament and method of thought, we must remember that a 
language so moulded may be handed down to a generation whose 
views of life and conduct differ widely from those of their fathers. 
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Belief and practfce probably alter more rapidly than language^ and 
language may have a tendency to bring back thought and action to 
the hereditary type. In some cases, a change of religious belief, a$ 
in the case of the Mussulmans of Eastern Bengal, may produce 
literary sterility until the language has adapted itself to the altered 
ideals and aspirations of its speakers. Conceivably, the change 
might be effected at a leap by some writer of genius. A Mussulman 
Shakespeare might put Hindu phrases at the service of Islam, as our 
own Shakespeare used Biblical English for innumerable secular 
purposes. But, usually, the conversion of a language to new ways of 
thinking must be slow, and probably attended, from sheer vis inertia^ 
by frequent relapses. We inherit the words of our fathers, but not 
always their ideas, social, moral and political. The words and 
phrases have a tendency, a valuable tendency, to prevent us from 
going too fast and strayiqg too far from racial ideals and principles. 
When a race borrows a language, there must be a slow adaptation of 
thought to the inherited ideas of those whose hereditary tongue it is. 

There remains to be considered the interesting case of those who 
are truly bilingual, as are most educated Indians at the present day. 
English is not only the language of administration. It is also the 
chosen speech of Indian politics, and of the cosmopolitan society 
whose ideals are pan-Indian. English is no longer merely the means 
ol communicating with Europeans and of reading English books and 
newspapers. It is the medium employed by educated men of 
different nationalities for communicating with one another. For the 
Indians who use it, it differs from all vernaculars in the fact that it is a 
purely secular language. To a native of Great Britain it is still almost 
as religious a language as is a Hindu or Mussalman language to its 
speaker. Its literature, for British speakers, is charged with scriptural 
association and imagery. Its use implies the assiimpLion of various 
religious, moral, social and political ideas. Its expressiveness, its 
beauty, largely depend on the instinctive or artistic use of such 
associations. To the educated Indian it often seems to be little 
more than an Esperanto or a Volapuk, however skilfully and even 
artistically he may use it. It does not carry with it the implication 
of British ideas of conduct and religion. Its Indian speakers probably 
think in their respective vernaculars. Hence we have the 
phenomenon, which has astonished some Western students of Indian 
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life, that the spread of the English language has not weakened, but, 
in many cases, has strengthened the force of Hindu ideals. The 
’mother-tongue remains Hindu or Mussulman, and the mentality^ 
almost of necessity, retains its hereditary Hindu or Mussulman tinge. 
We are tempted to attribute this to some hereditary quality in the 
brain or the temperament. May it not largely be due simply to the 
associations of language, to the difficulty of thinking borrowed 
thoughts in one’s own vernacular ? 

Everyone who is truly bilingual must have noticed the fact that 
certain ideas are more easily and clearly expressed in one language, 
while others seem to find their more appropriate garb in the other. 
The best and highest ideas of a race are those which can be made 
into what we call a national literature. When the Roman Empire had 
reached its apogee, the Latin literature was largely the work ol 
foreigners, of Gauls, Spaniards and Africans. The Latin works of tJie 
decadence were not quite as the literature written by native Ronia7)s, 
but they had their own unmistakable charm and merit, and such poems 
as the Pervigilium Veneris have for us modems a haunting music not 
always audible to our ears in the austerer and more rhetorical vei 
of earlier days. It is just possible that English may become ^o 
established in India that we may yet have Indians composing works 
which may tiike their place in English literature beside tlie 
achievements of native poets. But that time has not yet anived, and 
English is still a second, a supplementary, and a secular speech, used 
only for purposes of commerce, of business and of politics. 

It' is impossible not to admire the achievements of Indians who 
write books and leading articles in this second, this secular speech. 
Among such linguistic feats, I would like to call the attention of readers 
outside Bengal to Mr. R. R. Sen's admirable and most interesting 
translation of Pandit Kara Prasad Shastri's “ Triumph of Valmiki.” f 
The translation is a tour de force such as few Englishmen could have 
achieved, in the success with which it suggests rather than renders 
the Hindu atmosphere in which the writer’s imagination is steeped; 
I believe that it will give intense pleasure to Hindus not 
acquainted with the Bengali language. But it must be admitted 

• “The Triumph of Valmiki,” from the Bengali of H. P. Shastri, M.A., by 
R. R. Sen, B. L., Pleader and Law Lecturer, Chittagong College. Sonaton Pres 
Chittagong. 1909. 
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that it presents difficulties, sentimental and other, to English readers 
unversed in the trend of Hindu thought. As in all works of the ^ 
imagination, much of the charm of its style, whether in the original 
or in the very able and sympathetic English version, is due to its 
allusiveness, and this hardly exists lor the reader who is not acquainted 
with India, or accustomed to Indian methods of thought. Even to an 
English reader, if he reads without prepossessioii'i and with an open 
mind, the book is full of suggestion and interest, especially as the 
Pandit has contrived to mingle some Christian imagery with purely 
indigenous modes of expression. But it is plain that his eloquent 
work cannot mean the same thing to a European and to an Indian 
leader. 

Ill conclusion, may I, very diffidently, suggest a practical 
deduction from these rather random and hastily jotted considerations ? 
Mucli ol what is now written in India in the English language is read 
by men who are not acquainted with the niceties of oui subtle and 
elusive idiom. Often the writers themselves arc tliinking in the 
\eiuacular, and translate as they go along. It may be that they 
sometimes say more or less than they mean, and that allowances 
■>hould be made for them. In one’s own language, as the writer of this 
hastily written essay is only too aware, one (ails to give complete 
o'fptession to one's thought, and is dependent on the intelligence, the 
humour, the good-will of his reader. He may seem more dogmatic, 
more " cock-sure/’ more positive than it is his wish to appear. He 
may wish merely to suggest a topic for harmless discussion, and may 
have the appearance of laying down tJie law on sub)ects with which 
he has no pretension to be iiitimately acquainted. In the present 
instance, all that the writer desiies to suggest is tliat the speech and 
writings of bilingual speakers and writeis in the less familiar of their 
two tongues should be composed with more than ordinary care, and 
should be read with a due sense that they arc, a*ter all, performances 
of an extraordinarily difficult task. Many Englishmen read F'rench 
frequently and with ease, and can talk it so as to be understood. 
How many of them could write even a letter in French, much less 
a newspaper article or a book ? To do that is to acquire not merely 
vwd, and phrase, and idiom, but sometliing of the foreign mode of 
thought, of the foreign ideals of life and condUct. Language and 
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ethics are subtly bound together, and the Hindu who expresses his 
thoughts in Christian speech runs a risk such as he perhaps hardly 
comprehends. 

R.* S. 


THE CHAMPAK TREE. 


Long are thy leaves and deeply green, 

Thy form of graceful mould ; 

Lone in thy nook, thou stand'st a queen, 
Crowned like the queens of old, 

With flowers white, of fragrance sweet, 
Laying their tribute at thy feet. 

None care to see thy glory now, 

Unnoticed hast thoii grown ; 

No happy maidens round thee bow 
Gathering what thou hast strewn ; 
Neglected do thy blossoms lie, 

Oft trodden by the passers-by. 

Oh, where are those who round thee played 
And sang their songs of mirth, 

Who, with thy loveliness arrayed, 

Too lovely for the earth 
Appeared : engulfed b}’' Time’s dark waves 
Ide mould’ring in their lonely graves. 

The winter comes and thou dost bloom, 

In spring thy flowers appear ; 

And with their delicate perfume 
Some lonesome life they cheer. 

Forsaken, still thou dost not cease 
To freelv scatter thine increase. 

Take lesson, Heart, and never grow 
Weary of doing good : 

The fragrance of thy life bestow, 

Tho' scorned, misunderstood : 

What though the world cast thee aside. 

Art thou not still the Master’s pride ? 


Nagpur, 


D. A. YARDI. 
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T here are certain organisEns, called parasites, that depend all their 
life or during a part of it for their whole or partial sustenance on 
some other organism. Parasites either move from host to host or are 
permanently attached to some one host ; some are attached to the 
external part of the body of their host; some burrow into it ; others are 
content to apply a muscular surface to the body-wall of the host and 
develop a sucker or a hook so as to prevent separation from their host. 

This mode of life is prompted by a desire to avoid the keen 
struggle for existence and is adopted sometimes for mutual help and 
ill certain cases to revenge oneself on a stronger foe. A thriving 
colony of parasites in the throat of the fowl is felt as “gapes” by 
the fowl. A numerous population of parasites at the same table with 
the host starve it. Other parasites suck its blood; others, again, poison 
it by their waste products. 

On the other hand the nemesis that awaits such criminal neglect 
of self-help causes the nearly complete extinction of the parasite. 
When the host sees for the parasite, its eyes become a superfluity. 
When the parasite moves by the host’s legs or by its wings, its own legs 
are a burden. Nature loses no time in removing them. When it takes 
its food from the host by absorption, the alimentary canal is closed 
“Last scene of all, that ends this strange eventful histor3^ is second 
childishness and mere oblivion, sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
everything.” This free supply of the essentials of well-being entails 
the heavy penalty of total self-elfacement to the party benefited. 
But Dame Nature, far from being red in tooth and claw, abounds in 
the milk of human kindness and blesses these featureless creatures 
with the gift of astounding fecundity to insure them against the 
risks of a parasitic life. 

In this country—and I shall confine myself to the Telugu-speaking 
part of it—there are several castes whose members look to other castes 
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for sustenance. They do no manneV of service at all or very*little 
service to their supporters. The “Mondes” or “Bandas” sit in 
front of every door and shop, and by dint of sitting and dunning, get 
some rice or a few pice. They sometimes make themselves disgusting 
by spitting on themselves, drawing blood from their bodies, burying 
their faces in the earth, and by striking their heads with iron rods. 

The vow of mendicancy is adopted by certain castes. The Andi, 
who wears a coloured cloth and sings the songs of the great Tamil 
saints and philosophers ; the Satani, follower of ChaitSnya, who 
paints his face and body red and white, "who strikes a gong and 
sings songs in praise of Hari; the Jangam, who smears even the 
eyebrows with the sacred ash and sounds his conch and rings his bell, 
calling out the name of “Mahadeva, Sambho;” the Sadhu of the North, 
who ejaculates some indistinct monosyllable or two j the Brahman 
Sannyasi, who teaches Vedanta or repairs temples and waits to be 
solicited for dinner; the Brahman Bhagavata, whose upper cloth tied 
round the head hangs down the back so as to touch the ground, and 
from whose shoulder hangs by a string a capacious copper vessel, filled by 
fair hands slowly but surely with rice from day to day, and who 
sings alone and sometimes in company sweet songs from the Gila Govinda; 
and the disciples of Vira Brahmam, a saint of Kurnool district—all these 
are of this order. 

These last command eager listeners in crowds in any Telugu village. 
The Guru’s grave is visited year after year by crowds of pilgrims and 
disciples, Hindu and Mahommedan; the latter have bilingual songs 
which name in one breath Allah and the dark little lad who strolled 
on the banks of the Jumna. 

The songs of Tayunianavar and Pattanattu Pillai and of Brahmam 
Gai n have brought and will no doubt bring peace to many a troubled 
soul. To the Sannyasins philosophical literature owes an imperishable 
debt. The Sadhu here and there keeps the traditions of the order 
unstained, and did at one time help to rouse the sense of nationality. 
But are not the lapses from rectitude and high aims now become the rule 
rather than the exception ? India, where life is sustained as much 
by ideas as by daily bread, will not willingly forego the help to her 
higher life from the ^chance greeting on the road, by the message 
of peace from beggars. Even from her own point of view how greatly 
has'^e the professors of wisdom fallen from their high estate! Systems 
are vogue in almost every town and village which provide for 
collating by mechat\ical regularity so much per bag of rice sold and 
holding to the credit of the town heavy sums of money to be dispensed 
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to Sadhus. In Guntur not less than 3 4 thousand rupees is collected 

every year, and in other places the right of collection is auctioned* 
It is well known that the Natukotta Chettis, who have the go-ahead 
instincts of the Parsi, if not his enlightenment, set apart for charity 
a pie of every rupee they gain. 

Another species of religious dependents is known in the Telugu 
country. Dozens of idle, fat, ill-behaved Brahman 3^ouths start as from a 
hive early in the morning, visit house alter house and collect ^heir 
chouth of rice. These collections are euphemistically called gleanings 
(Unchavritti) or Madhukara’s or bee’s gatherings, though by no means 
musically asked, or so ungrudgingly yielded. These men hold a 
calendar in their hands and read the day of the week, the day of 
the fortnight, the star of the day, and two other incomprehensible 
items. Early in the morning, the ears of the j'et not altogether 
awake Hindu population are greeted in certain months of the year 
by endless predictions of prosperity in a most assertive and high-pitched 
tone accompanied by the rattling ol a handy wooden drum. Predictions 
of prosperity, of the son that will soon greet the long praying parents, 
of the ray of joy that will scare the cloud that lowers over the 
house, are eagerly drunk in, and the beggar that feasts the fancy 
is sure of his food. 

There is ev§n less excuse for another set of beggars who lead 
a bull from house to house and appeal to the charity of the simple village 
folk in the name of the vehicle of Siva. The entertainment afforded by 
the animal is not worth the dole of rice or the copper pice with which 
the trainers are rewarded, and they are essentially a class of beggars. 

To a more intelligent class belong lbs Jangain reciters of the 
tales of the Palnad heroes, pf the Mahratia lieroes of Gingi and of 
the Bobbili fight. These are tales that “ hold children from play and 
old men from the chimney corner.” The Mahraitas heroic defence 
for ten years of the Fort of Gingi is, the subject of one of the 
soul-stirring songs. The warlike march of the thrilling words recited 
by one and repeated by tw'o others to the tune of tambur and cymbals 
quickens the pulse of the rapt listener. The chief reciter dances in fine 
frenzy and uses rapidity and variety of movement, and the music of the 
jangling link- bells tied to his legs, to surprising advantage. His 
dres-, consists of a quaint old coat without buttons and his tambur 
has the^shape of the serpent’s hood at the end, and the hood is 
hung with pieces of cloth of all colours. He alone could use this 
kind of tambur. The Mala devotee and his Madiga brotlier also sing 
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instructive stories, but only with a sitar. The mistake of society 
is that it does not hold their useful function as high as it deserves. 

There are “ parasites” with a predilection for certain special castes. 
The motive to entertain these guests is said to be grateful memory 
for past services—services far in the past. The Brahman has the 
Vipravinodi or the juggler; the Velama has the Bhattaraju; the 
Komati has the Viramushti and the Mailarlu ; the Sakali have the 
Patan folk. The relations of host and guest in the above cases 
embalm respectively the memories of the keen struggle for supremacy 
between the Brahman and the Jain, of the origin of the Velama, of 
the heroic sacrifice of Vasavarama, the Komati maiden, and of the 
persecution of JBasava, the great Sivite reformer. 

There ruled in olden times a Chola king at Amaravati, on the 
banks of the Kistiia. The pundits in his court were all Jains. All 
learning in the land was in the hands of the Jains. The king happened 
to go to Benares on a pilgrimage and brought with him, on return, 
a number of Brahmans distinguished for learning. To them the king 
gave positions of honour and emolument in the State. They ere long 
became an eyesore to the Jains and neither the Jains nor the 
Brahmans had an easy time of it. Rather than be preyed upon by 
smouldering jealousy, Jains and Brahmans agreed to submit to a 
trial of their abilities and to leave the country, if found wanting, 
The king’s sympathies were with the Benares Brahmans from the 
first; besides, they .had come on his invitation. He, however, bad 
considerable misgivings as to the result of a trial. 

On consultation with the Brahmans and the wise men of the 
Slate, he arranged that a mud pot full of mohurs should be buried deep 
beneath the throne on 'which he sat. This was accomplished with 
the utmost expedition and absolute secrecy at dead of night. The 
court assembled as usual the morning after, and the king challenged 
the Jain Pundits to tell what was beneath the throne he sat upon. 
All were on the tiptoe of expectation. Not many minutes passed 
before the chief Jain Pundit rose and declared the a mud pot fuU 
of. naohurs lay buried beneath the throne. The answer spread dismay 
in the ranks of the Benares Brahmans. They knew not what to 
do and in their distress appealed to their guardian god, Vishveshvara. 
Their prayers were heard, and so two lads presented themselves before 
the Brahmans, e.igerly asking what they wanted and promising rescue 
from danger, however great. The Brahmans were not slow to 
recognise in the lads heaven-sent helpmates in their hour of trouble, 
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and told them the cause of their sorrow. The lads advised the 
Brahmans to challenge their opponents to show the pot and the mohurs , 
and they themselves undertook by their more than human skilly to 
show a cobra in the pot instead of the mohurs foretold by the Jains. 
The challenge was made and the Jains confidently closed with 
the proposal. The ground under the Royal seat was dug arid the 
pot was reached. The lid was removed therefrom and a cobra issued, 
hissing with fury. Thus the skilful astrologci was circumvented by 
the juggler. This ruse decided the fate of the Jains and they turned 
their backs upon the city in a body, never more to return. The 
two lads became the progenitors of the juggler caste. In return for these 
memorable services the Brahmans pledged themselves to^see that the 
lads and their descendants should never want. Even now their 
yearly calls upon remote villages are cheerlully responded to, and the 
families of the caste have parcelled the country into districts. The 
jugglers, on the other hand, feel equally grateful to the Brahmans. 
They call themselves “ Vipravinodi’’ t. <?., “delighters of Brahmans, and 
would not perform their feats before spectators of whom one at least was 
not a Brahman. In memory of the event of bygone days*, it is 
said, they keep a knotted piece of cloth representing their old Jain 
foes, and exercise their idle hands on the head of their fallen enemy 
by giving a knock now and then in the midst .of their pastimes. So 
unerring, they say, is the Vipravinodi’s traditional informatioti about the 
genuine Brahman, that the Brahman households which they avoid during 
their tout fall under the suspicion of a temporary relapse to Jainism. 


The members of this caste wear the thread and would only eat at 


Brahmans’ houses, and of late at the Koraatis also, and at no other. 
Their talk is noticeable for its profusion of Sanskrit words. 

Bhattarajus are a literary class of Telugu Sudras, originally attached 
to the courts of Zamindars, and their ordinary avocation was to flatter 
patrons. Some of them have obtained celebrity as authors ; many 
learn Samkrit. They are noted for their ability to make verses 
offhand. Bhattamurti is their greatest poet. They boast that 
their imprecatory verses have brought ruin on principalities. They 
enjoy more than usual regard at the hands of Velamas. They aregivjjkj. 
precedence in the dinner hall, enjoy certain emoluments at marriages 
in the Velama household and claim to have given the Velamas their 
present status. According to them, they were Niyogi Brahmans who 
at the command of Prataparudra, the famous king of Warangal, ate 
their dinner with the king’s children by a lowlier alliance, these being 
the Velamas and Karnmas. The Bhattarajus have found their fliKery 
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much less in requisition now and taken to other means of living. 
Many have inams which their more eloquent ancestors earned from 
credulous patrons. 

King Vishnuvardhana of Rajahmundry coveted the hand of the 
fair maid of Penugunda, Vasavamma of the Vaishya caste ; and the 
maiden, rather than pollute herself by such a degrading alliance, butnt 
herself. She has ever since become the guardian goddess of the Vaishya 
caste. Many suffered with her and the fire was miraculously quenched. 
Mailarlu removed home the clothes of those that returned from the 
fire, Ambakaviilu were others that bore pots of water from the Ganges 
with the heroines on their return from Benares. Viramushtis were 
beggars attached to the temple of Penugunda. Mailarlu were besides 
the village watchers. Mailarlu or Viramushtis wear quaint plates and 
articles of brass on their head, chest and hand, and a tom-tom is carried 
by the men on their shoulders. They are now being employed as peons 
in summoning parties to caste tribunals in caste disputes. They invari¬ 
ably’ attend marriages, accompany the wedded pair in procession with 
Prabhas (a miniature Gopura made of bamboos and cloth). The 
Viramushtis seem to have traditions of representing Virabhadra, and 
men of the same name and similar external paraphernalia march before 
the god in processions in South Indian temples. When the linga or 
stone which a Sivite is daily worshipping and wearing on his arm is lost, 
elaborate ceremonies must be gone through. The Viramushtis then 
officiate, and keep their 21 days’ fast. The Mailarlu and Viramushti 
arc at the bidding of the caste Guru of the Komatis, a Brahman whose 
official name is Bhaskaracharyuiu. They get 2 annas for every man 
and wife, 8 pies for every house, and one rupee for every marriage. 
Lastly, in the nth century Bijjala, the Jain king of Kalyan, persecuted 
Basava, the Sivite reformer, and Madigula, a washerman, refused to 
serve the king. The lowly devotee with divine aid defeated and 
slew the king. The widowed queen beseeching the washerman to 
revive her dead husband, he granted her prayer. The washerman 
claimed to have been born of the sweat of Virabhadra. 

The Patan folk carry a copper plate of inscriptions about them, 
praise Madigula, wear knee-bells, and waist-bells, a square plank on 
I he chest, anklets of brass or bell-metal, a wash pot on the back, 
and a red cloth on the head. They arm themselves with knives, run 
needles through their tongues, and tread fire. They visit every washer¬ 
man’s house once every two or three years and get 4 or 8 annas. 

The Gangikutis wash the clothes of washermen at marriages ; they 
take the rice poured on the heads of the wedded couple, and the gold 
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circlet off the neck of widowed women. The Samayakavis, the 
Pichikuntas and the Dokkalas, who are the heralds or custodians of 
the traditions of the weaver, the Reddi and the chuckler respectively, 
do not intermarry with the castes which they depend on and are 
looked down upon as distinctly inferior to the patron castes. In the 
case of the Dokkalas, their touch is pollution to the chucklei. They 
are the pariahs of pariahs. This treatment of the custodians of 
caste chronicles puts us in mind of the nerresis that overtakes the 
worshipper of the gods in temples. He is called Gurukkal—the preceptor 
—but other Brahmans would not dine with him bur leave him severely 
alone with his divine master. , 

The Panasas, who beg of the Kamsalis, make a clan by themselves. 
They have a copper plate with an inscription, in which words are 
arranged first in the form nf a triangle and lower down they resemble 
a perpendicular column on a broad bottom. It is in both prose and 
verse, Telugu and Sanskrit, and purports to be a grant in favour of the 
Panasas to beg of the Kamsalis. 

Certain Kamsalis in power during the reign of Mallik Ibrahim 
Padshah came to the rescue of Ummadichetti Vira Kaghava, who 
was found unable to pay the revenue that he stood responsible for. Why 
their good offices should have made the beneficiaries so abject as to 
beg of their patrons themselves and their descendants for ever is 
explained by the following story. C)ne morning the architects that went 
to build the Masjid at the Sultan’s command found their fellow- 
townsman Vira Raghava taken in custody to the king to be tried 
on a charge of having embezzled public money. One of the architects 
spat the betel leaf in his mouth and Vira Raghava swallowed the 
spittle. This act moved the Kamsalis, and they straightway made 
up the deficit and rescued the poor man. Hence the man’.s vow to 
beg of the Kamsalis for ever. 

The Runchas are another dependent class who beg from the 
goldsmiths. “ Runcha” is a drum made of copper and closed on one side 
with deer skin. It is about 3 ft. high and is struck with two sticks and 
gives an agreeable sound. Visvakarma killed an Asura and made of the 
trunk of his body a musical instrument for use during Siva’s worship. ^0h 
only remains to add that Visvakarma is the patron saint of the goldsmiths. 
The Runcha these men bear is said to represent the Asura’s trunk. 

Beggars have been described by Charles Lamb as sights that cannot 
be spared. It is even more true in this country. The endless variety 
of dress which poverty uses, the amazing diversity of paraphernalia which 
the pauper by profession adopts^ would be much missed, and would 
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make life in India distinctly less picturesque. Peacock feathersy deer> 
sktnSy miniature Gopuras, and difierent instruments of music or mere noise 
add an interest of their own to the life of the poor. These beggars are 
“ the freest men in the universe ” and the sign of broken fortunes is a 
lesson; the poor have been aptly CJalled “books for children.” They are 
even more than books for mere children. They are itinerant libraries 
of the national philosophy and ballads In this country. By them is 
philosophy brought down from the skies and the balm of contentment 
is dispensed from door to door. Charles Lamb prescribes the salutary 
rule “give and ask no questions.” The commandment of the Vedas 
is “ give with fear, give with shame.” The blessing asked by the Hindu 
of the fathers from year to year is, “may there be much to give, 
many to beg.” Good men have felt that rather than tap the springs 
of charity once or twice in great volumes, they would do well to 
tap them unceasingly, though in driblets. But when all is said that can 
be, the country cannot be congratulated which has for its standing army 
of beggars less by necessity than by choice so large a percentage 
of the population, 


Madras. 


A. SRINIVASAN 


GOETHE’S “ FAUST ’ 


The Brocken crowds with wraiths of mist which loom 
More white and dreadful.in the day that lags, 
From smouldering craters gallop hordes of hags 
In wild procession, each upon her broom,— 

A rout of clouds they flare across the gloom. 

.Insatiable imagination drags 

The clouds, the shrouded wilderness of crags 
Beneath the imperious sceptre of its doom. 

It makes the sky a witches’ holocaust 
To lure and sear the tortured soul of Faust: 

It hears in mists that pass with vacant feet 
The agonising sobs of Marguerite,— 

And borne on shrieking winds, the cry accurst, 

The Devil’s muttered, “.She is not the first.” 

ETHEL ROLT WHEELER. 


England. 
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T he East denies woman i soul, the West will not permit her an 
intellect,” Such was the dictum of an observer a generation ago, 
when European womanhood was deprived of intellectual advantages 
somewhat more than is now the case. Though that period is now past, 
it stiH remains true that when woman’s capability for public life is 
discussed, it is her brains, not her ethics, that are held to be the hindrance. 
Such at least is the opinion of the modern West. The East tends to 
reverse the dictam, granting her equal wit but less morale. 

Is it possible that in this respect, as in so many others, the East is 
fundamentally right? It is interesting to observe that this was the idea 
even of the West up to quite recent times. Thus, while the modern mind 
advances woman’s assumed excess of spirituality as an argument against 
enfranchisement, the mediaeval mind considered her deficiency in that 
attribute as the chief obstacle. John Knox fulminated against the 
monstrous regimen of woman not on account of intellectual, but moral 
and ethical inferiority. 

From this idea, however, the West now shrinks with some antipathy 
and looks on eastern notions in this respect with wonder and contempt. 
Given the western notion, however, it is difficult to account for woman’s 
inferior position throughout the ages, and her world failure to take even 
an equal place with man. We see this problem more clearly during the 
more primitive days of the earth’s history. It is the general mistake to 
refer to those times as the days of Physical Force, and it is assumed that 
woman’s lower position at such periods was due to deficiency in muscular 
power. As a matter of sociological fact, however, there has never been 
any period in the world’s history when brute strength has been supreme^ 
indeed, it has possessed not greater but less power during the times that 
are loosely referred to as the days of Physical Force. Little as this truth 
is generally recognised, these times were more dominated by SpirifGTl 
Force than the “ advanced ” periods that followed. Showing itself crudely 
enough through the mandate of medicine man, obei, tohunga, none the 
less was it the rule of mind over muscle, of spiritual over bodily power. If 
an African “ witch man ” could make or mar a war as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury cannot do now, then that age less than our own merits to be 
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called the A^e of Physical Force, psychic power being supreme. Whence 
arises the query, why Woman, if spiritually superior, did not then take 
her true place, handing down to the really materialistic ages the 
legend of authority which she should then have acquired. 

* \ 

Why, indeed, woman, by virtue of her sex, should never have formed a 
priesthood of her own is a problem not easily to be solved. She possessed 
many of the attributes deemed necessary iti simple and even in complex 
ages, a capability for celibacy when required, while her superior position 
as guardian of the young should also have had weight in the days when 
offspring purely as offspring were more valued. Spite these and similar 
advantages, however, certain it is that not only has she never succeeded 
ill creating a faith of her own, but that she has been continually relegated 
to a subordinate position in the creeds created by men, shut out from the 
inner circle of the Jewish Temple as from the secret mysteries of the 
Australian black. From these facts vve may gather that the East in 
general and our own mediaeval ages in particular were right, our own 
modern West wrong. Not Woman, but Man, is the spiritual sex. 

Man’s spasmodic uttempes in times past and present to believe 
otherwise are one of the most interesting facts of sociological histoiy. 
It is the more interesting, perhaps, for the reason that, save perhaps 
in the early days of Germany, he has never succeeded in recognising 
her alleged spiritual superiority as a whole but only as it were as regards 
certain types of the sex, the reverence given to one type coinciding with 
a Certain degradation placed upon all women outside it. Thus, at the 
commencement of certain religions, including Christianity, the maiden was 
held in signal honour, her fabled lion-subduing power being but 
emblematical of her spiritual superiority in general. As a consequence 
wiichood tended to become lowered, the plain-spoken observations 
of mediaeval prelacy leaving no doubt on this point. That later 
development of our faith, Protestantism, however, helped to reverse the 
dictum, so that in place of the maxim which held the “nun to be the 
free person, the married woman to be the slave,” we have the assumption 
of Luther, Bullinger, Bacon and others that only the bearer of children 
deserved to take any rank whatever. Pagan ages, again, have shown us 
•ov.riething of this alternation, sometimes maid, sometimes matron, 
coming to the fore, while occasionally, as in Greece, we even notice the 
anomaly commented upon by Mahaffy by which homage, essentially 
spiritual, was for a time actually paid to the hetaira^ bringing the more 
conventional forms of female life into genuine though but half 
acknowledged disrepute ! The strangeness of this social phenomenon lies, 
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not merely in the fact that woman could be reverenced under one aspect 
only, but that in each case her exaltation under that aspect was 
accompanied by her extreme abasement when considered under any other. 
Only in the early Germanic times already mentioned did Woman ever 
succeed in arousing leverence by her womanhood alone, wifehood and 
maidenhood being equally venerated. The sentiment, however, was 
evidently too non-natural to withstand the shock of a new religion, even 
a faith not antagonistic to it like Christianity, and S'^ the belief died away. 

In this Germanic age alone had woman formed a priesthood by virtue of 
her sex, being accorded by those rough virile tribes a sanctity and an 
assumed nearness to the mysteries of Heaven. What a woman thought 
of religion must be of more significance than what a Man thought; to her 
came celestial inspiration, and from her Ups was spoken the divine 
message to which her brother and husband must bow ! Such was the 
position to which woman all the world over might have aspired, if in 
addition to her many advantages she had possessed in reality, instead of 
merely in seeming, the advantage of a greater spirituality. Not possessing 
this superiority, her reign was both short and narrow. 

Woman’s virtues, indeed, lie not in superior ethical and spiritual 
qualities, but in other attributes which may .seem less worthy. It is in a 
sen.se on the earthlier side that she is greater than Man, in her stronger 
courage for life, her hopefulness and her practical common sen.se in 
managing that life to advantage. Deprived of her, men would not 
perhaps be as much ‘‘ brutes ” as the poets make out, as unhopeful, and 
with lesser hold on existence. Woman absent, it is dubious if there 
would be less spirituality or religion in the world than at present, for we 
rau.st remember how all the great religious fervours that history has 
recorded have, from Zor lasier onward.s, have been undergone by men, 
and that men alone have created and preserved the great faiths that stiil 
exist. Woman, indeed, attaches Man to earth rather than to Heaven, and 
her peculiar virtues have to do rather with the material than with the 
celestial side of life. Had she possessed tliat superiority in spiritual force 
with which the western world carelessly credits her, she would never have 
needed to ask man for her rights or to fear at any period the power of hi* 
arm. She would have ruleO iiim even as the various priesthoods havr' 
done, the power of her spiritual force being aided by the influence of sex, 
so rendering her position secure. 


London. 
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IV—The Education of Women. 

W HEN education was reformed in these Islands and changed 
from an injurious system of memory-hypertrophy and 
intellect-atrophy to all-round development of faculty, mental, moral 
and physical, the Islanders began with the education of women. 
This they did because they realised that a child’s first mid best teacher 
should be its mother, that a boy’s or girl’s best guide and friend should 
be his or her mother, that a man’s truest companion and helpmate 
should be his wife. Also that the higher education of the boy and 
man can but lead to weakening and dissolution of the family tie, and 
the pollution of the sweet atmosphere of home, where the women 
are superstitious uncultured ignoramuses ; and that, in this case, what 
should be the whip or spur along the path of progress is a brake on 
the wheel or a curb in the mouth. 

They noted the absurdity, prevalent from the West to the 
East, of cherishing such proverbs as “ The hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world,” in the one, and The mother is greater 
than the earth,” or ** W’here women are honoured Goddesses are 
pleased ” in the other,—and of nevertheless regarding the education 
of women as a minor and secondary consideration in the one, and as 
an act of folly or impiety in the other. 

Further, they realised that the beginning of this beginning must 
be the most careful selection and thorough training of the women 
who were to be the educators of the girls. They did not utter the 
wretched fallacy, “ Because a woman is a B.A. she is therefore a 
teacher, and if she is an M.A. she is a better one.” It was never 
supposed in these Islands that the learning of much Mathematics, 
Classics or Science guaranteed an inexhaustible fund of Love 
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Sympathy, Patience, Child-knowledge, Personality, Insight, or 
Tact and Experience with children. What they strove to get was a 
band of cultured women of the best class and type, imbued with a 
missionary zeal for the salvation of children's bodies, characters and 
intellects, and with an unquenchable love of them ; endowed with 
commanding and magnetic personality ; learned in ])hysiology and 
psychology ; broad-minded, travelled and experienced, for the stalfs 
of the colleges for the training of women-teacners. It was rightly 
held that gentlewomen of this type would have a stronger and better 
influence on the future teachers than mere crude young blue¬ 
stockings whose painful acquirement of a cram” B. A. had induced 
a mental indigestion the outward and visible signs of which were 
discontent, rudeness, and an “ emancipated'' contempt (or accepted 
-randards of propriety and conduct, combined with an appalling 
gnorance of life and the world. 

As in every other kind of educational institution, the work in 
the colleges for the training of women-teacliers is threefold— 
mental, physical, and moral. The students are selected tor them 
much in the same way as are those for the men’s training college, 
previously described, but even more regard is paid to natural aptitude 
and personality in the case of women, for they hold that “ the 
teacher is born and then made,” and are above all things anxious to 
procure those, and those only, who are “ born” teachers for their 
training. So that the candidate for admission to the college is well- 
educated, strong and healthy, of the best character, and fitted by 
temperament, personality and bent, to be a teacher. As in the case 
of the men, the year’s probation eliminates those who have all the 
attributes and qualities, perhaps, except the one essential—natural 
adaptation. And in the colleges, the whole of the work is devoted to 
their training in the science and ait of the producing of the perfect 
woman who shall be perfecl wife and mother —which is “ female” 
education. 

For in the Islands of the Blest an educated woman is not whs-t*- 
she too often is elsewhere, an anaemic and useless weakling who blinks 
askance at woman’s true duties from behind darge spectacles, and, 
finding no place in the nursery, mounts the public platform and 
demands all the privileges, but none of the duties and responsibilities 
of men. The embryo teachers are not encouraged to suppose that it 
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will be their duty to entice girls from their proper sphere of duty 
and pleasure, to scorn delights and lead laborious days (and nights) 
until, neglected in culture, phvsique, and character, they pass the 
last examination and tlien drop it all, to sit forlorn amidst 
the ruins of their childless lives, dreadful warnings to others who 
contemplate the phvsically, mentally and morally destructive 
pursuit ol the basilisk chimera falsely called “ higher education of 
Women,’' and rightlv to be called ■* painful and cruel memory- 
hypertrophy of women, to the neglect ol all that is worth cultivating/’ 
In the Islands or the Blest the higher education of women is the 
striving after a higher ideal o( womanhood, wifehood, and 
motherhood ; the finer physique and health of women; the nobler 
and loltier character oi women ; the <’learer, broader and more logical 
intelligence of women. Nor do they attempt to make perfect wives, 
and mothers by means of blind cramming of Greek or t^anskrit roots, 
Euclidian propositions and the Differential Calculus, Metaphysics^ 
or the vivisection of the lower Reptilia. The training in the colleges 
is on much the same lines as that for the men, except in physical 
education (which includes technical) and in that branch of the 
mental education known as “ aesthetic.” It is held that women 
have a special need and claim to a scientific education m taste and 
in the philosophy of the fine arts. One of women’s duties is to 
charm and to be beautiful in the home beautiful. Not, however, at 
the expense of being useful, and part of the physical (or technical) 
education is a training*in cookery, housewifery, every kind of needle¬ 
work, and whatsoever other things should be known in theory and 
practice to the head of a household or the wife of a poor man. Nor 
is anv social distinction made in this respect, and no such anomalies 
are found as a woman who has a staff of servants being entirely 
Ignorant as to their management and their duties, or one who, being 
likely to marrv a soldier, railway-guard or clerk, knows more about 
the painting of blue roses on a pink tambourine than about the 
lijpoking of potatoes. And this is not because they have the slightest 
regard for utilitarianism in their educational system. They hold that 
every girl, whether princess or peasant, has certain mental, moral, and 
physical faculties, and that it is her inalienable right to have those 
faculties developed anti trained. Not those faculties which will 
make her a better clerk, typist, princess, shop-girl, cook, doctor, 
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peasant or painter, but which will make her a better woman, 
physically, mentally, and morally. When the trained teachers leave 
the colleges and commence work in the schools, they begin with the 
highest classes, and by ability, experience, and special fitness are 
gradually promoted to teach the lower classes. Head Mistresses 
are selected from those who have successtiilly taught the lowest class 
of all. 

Children are not admitted to any school until they are eight 
years of age, and attendance for two years from that age is 
compulsory, so that the lowest class ol wage-earning women who 
labour in field or factory can read and write. As in the case of 
boys, girls from eight to twelve years of age attend school from 
ten till one daily, and are educated but not insiructe.d. ^h{^ teachers 
have been trained to train, and are only required to train. Parents 
never ask their children “ What are you learning now?’’ or “ What 
have you learnt this year? ” Inspectors never ask, “ Wliat do vou 
know of this, that, or the other." The parent is satisfied that the 
child is growing intelligent, honest and healthy. The Inspector is 
concerned only to see that the teacher is training faculty, and not falling 
into the error and sin of neglecting bodv and character, intelligence, 
observation, imagination, curiosity and iiealthy activity and initiative 
of mind, in order to burden the memories ol unhappy iniants with 
useless facts. The Islanders entirely disagree with Montaigne wfien 
he says, It is not a soul, it is not a body iJial we are training np, but 
a man, and we ought not to divide him,’’ if he means that physical, 
mental and moral education are not individual though interdependent 
aspects and equally important, for they a’oiior the idea that Education 
is concerned with one function ol the mind alone. If he means that 
the duty of the teacher is to make a man, a complete man, and not 
an examinee, they agree with him heartily. The teachers are 
skilled specialists in child-culture, and nobody there is 30 foolish as to 
try to test and measure their ability in child-culture bv endeavouring 
to find out what the child knows of dreary trash or “ uselq^. 
information.” \ teacher would earn dismissal and disgrace by 
abusing her trust to the extent of stunting mental, moral and 
physical growth by cram, instead of encouraging it by development 
of faculty. For it is happily realisedithat Education is, and can be, 
nothing but Development of Faculty. A ^ that faculties a 
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developed by use and exercise, and that learning by heart develops 
no faculty but the faculty of learning bv hearty which is a poor 
equipment for tlie battle of life. 

The actual learning of the children, therefore, is learning to do 
and learning to be. They learn to observe and to think. They learn 
to read and to write. They learn to use eyes and hands. And thev 
learn to be honest. 

When the schools are inspected the Inspector goes to see 
whether the children are learning to do and to be. Whether they do 
observe and think. Whether they can read and write. Whethei 
thev can use their eyes and hands. He does not trouble about 
what they know or do not know. 

No teacher ever says to an Inspector,'' Sir, we do not know page 
65, lor we have only learnt up to page 64.” If he did, the Inspector 
would reply, “ What have I to do with pages? And what have you 
to do with pages? You are here to train the faculties of children^ 
and I am here to see if you understand how to do it ” 

Although they do not use the misunderstood and abused term 
“ Kindergarten,” they use toys and games in the schools for young 
girls lor the moral and mental, as well as for physical, education. 

There is as much scope lor observation and reasoning about a 
mechanical toy as there is about a text-book, and as much scope for 
the development of imagination about a doll as there is about 
desk-work. 

Ignorant visitors from less fortunate lands sometimes exclaim : 
“ But when do they study and work and learn ? How do you 
examine them and put them in order of merit?” The}’^ are gravely 
iniormed that schools are places for the development of faculty 
through spontaneous exercise, and not penetentiaries, nor forcing- 
houses for the treatment of the human brain upon the principle of 
^ that of the Strasburg goose's liver. It is also pointed out to them 
that tue forcing of the mental appetite is as unnatural and disastrous 
as the lorcmg of the pliysicai appetite. That there must be natural 
mental hunger before the mental meal, and that this is only to be 
created by Interest. If the child is interested everything is possible, 
if it is not interested nothing is possible. And the toy is more 
interesting than the text-book, and the doll than the desk-work. 
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The hour of mental training completed, the hour of moral 
training follows, and is devoted to story-telling, recitation and the 
dramatising of nursery rhymes and history, and each child in her 
time plays many parts. The physical-training hour is devoted to 
muscular education, open-air games, and such hand-and-eye training 
as is obtained from paper-folding, block-building, needle-work, 
drawing, or pattern-rutting. 

Nothing is done for long ; there is no compulsion, competition 
or strain ; the sole object is harmonious and natural development of 
the physical, mental and moral powers. 

Girls from twelve to eighteen years of age attend school for six 
hours daily, of which only two hours are devoted to mental 
training. Half an hour is given to each of four subjects daily, and 
there is no meinorising. The two hours of moral training are 
devoted to Literature, Recitation, History and Science, and the 
teaching is, here, rather to the heart than to the head. In the first 
of the two hours of physical education the muscular education is 
continued, and organised games^ are taught, and played under 
supervision. These vary according to circumstances and include 
tennis, hockey, water-polo, and cricket. (A gymnasium and a 
swimming-bath are as ordinary and obvious parts of the school 
equipment as are clabs-roorns and play-ground.) In the, second 
hour some form of technical education is given—cookery, laundry, 
housewifery, needlework, etc. Hobbies, such as piiotography, 
collecting, or manual employment are encouraged and helped. 

In the highest form the Head Mistress generally takes charge of 
the moral training, and once or twice a week talks informally to the 
girls about the problems of life, and gives them such advice and 
information as can, and should, be given to young girls by 
experienced women. Nor is it considered that Innocence should 
depend upon Ignorance. 

In this form too, part of the physical-training is in Ambulance 
work, and part of the mental-training is in the sciences of Physiolog^y ^ 
and Hygiene. 

Needless to say, there are no examinations throughout the 
school career. It is preparation for life, and not preparation for the 
examination-hall. Girls do not suffer from the strain and 
overpressure of Education.” They are stronger and healthier in 
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saner and more sterling in character, more original and logical 
in intellect for their long attendance at school. 

Nor does College unfit them tor home-life. They do nor. go 
there to indulge in a mad race with men as to who can learn the 
greatest quantity of useless matter in a given period, and pour it 
forth again most skilfully in another given period- -to their great 
injury in mind, bod\’ and character. 

Their Colleges are contmualious of their schools, and places of 
physical, moral and mental < ultme. A very few are professional, 
and mental and physical education is given to the training of women 
nurses, doctors, actresses, teachers, etc. 

One invariable and universal leaturc of the moral education in 
the Colleges is the study of a kind of very simple, elementary and 
practical psychology. The object of this ;s, of course, lo make evi rv 
mother what she should be—her child's first and best teacher. The 
study of Physiology and Hygiene commenced at scliuol is continued 
at college as part of the mental-training, and is specialised. It 
includes the physical side of child-study (such as the proper feeding, 
treatment, and care of infants). 

The u.vtraordinary difference between the statistics or cinid- 
mortality in these Islands and those of other countries is ascribabie 
t(; this fact, that mothers have been educated to be nuahers, 
instead ol learning everything empirically, and paying for the 
experience with children's lives. 

Nor does this type of education produce any specimens of the 
shrieking, window-smashing, vole-demanding sisterhood, for ihe 
small minoritv who are not wives and mothers have had too strong 
a sense of self-respect developed by their moral education to indulge 
in these unwomanly antics, and the others, equally educated with 
their husbands, are content to give their advice a id opinions, while 
all alike would be very loth fu abandon their high pinnacle of 
Vcmanhood to climb for roll) in the direction of the lower plane 
of manhood. 

And in the Islands of the Blest one could never hear the remark 
so common elsewhere (and so final a condemnation of the parody 
of “ higher education'’ for women), “ It is a pity that she has taken 
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up Education instead of marrying and having a happy domestic life.' 
For the longer a girl remains at School or College there, the fitter 
and better is she in body, mind, and character for wifehood and 
motherhood, inasmuch as there Education is development and 
training of the faculties of all three. 

PKKClVAL \VKF\. 


TO THE OLD Y\\Ai\ 

“ Old Year, adieu ! Hast thou not served iis well ? 
Throughout thy tenure of commission, true 

And constant always. Now, thy fun’ral knell 
Bids us, as thou hast done, our duty do,” 

'fhe Old Year, sighing, nothing uttereth. 

“ At times thy patli proved perilous and dark, 

Yet on thy feet trod fearless, steadfast, bold ; 

At other times thy mission made its mark 
Midst melodies and mercies maiiilold,” 

The Old Year, smiling, oatchelii al his bredLiii 

ITiend ! we shall miss thee long. The young New Veai 
Will not at once find favour in oui eyes ; 

We know him not, while thee we still revere ; 

fhy fears and hopes, thy tears and m\st>ne.s. ' 

“ Be patient and be true, the Old Year .sar.ii. 

'' O Friend ! Dear Friend ! One vNoid, eie good-bye’s said ; 
Canst thou not whisper in the ear of him 

Who cometh with fleet feet where thou hast led 
Fast lirom the fastnesses of cherubim ? ” 

All heedfull)’- the Old Year listeneth. 

Whisper that wc are yearning for the truth ; 

Whisper that wc are longing sore for love : 

Bid him in tenderness bajitisc his youtli ; 

Bid him bring down bright blessing from above,’ 

With loving glance the Old Yeffti promiseth 

“ Have we not seen enough of stoniis, Old Year 

Enough of wrong ? Enough of crime ? O Friend ^ < 
d for ub now, while through this midnight drear, 

Wt pray Thy Lord that these may have an end ! ” 

'Phe bells are clanging for the Old Year’s deatli. 


Lontttn. 


KRlf', HAMMOND. 
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A hundred Springs have smiled upon the earth. 
In full-blown beauty, casting round a charm. 
Since that immortal hour which saw his birth 
To all creation’s glorious life and form. 

The golden robe his mind has wrought. 

With Love and Fancy’s range unfurled 
These dazzling summers oft have sought, 

The halo circling all the world. 

Seasons of other sign, 

With brimming tears have known, 

The Sorrow’s panijs divine 
Which hundred years have shown. 

11 . 

The bard’s resounding melodies oi .song 

Have played with zest upon the waves of Time 
And orbs have hailed him speeding come along, 
To chime with them in harmony and rhyme ; 
The ocean’s roar has heard him sing, 

His tunes of full-majestic sound ; 

Those lingering voices ever ring. 

On shores the billows compassTound ; 

And tender notes have crept 
In silence on our ears ; 

Our hearts have joyed or wept. 

In gladness or in tears. 
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Across the darkened vale of vanished years 
Is seen in shining glow the lyric light ; 

Through hushed arcades forlorn, the world now hears 
The gifted voice of strange ethereal might ; 

His life began to beat with breath, 

Beyond this distant gulf of Time ; 

And spite the dismal void of death. 

We touch his throbbing pulse in prii ^e ; 

We taste his honeyed throng 
Of words of rapturous sound ; 

The incense of his song, 

In fragrance spreads around. 

IV. 

Creation’s children hail the poet’s soul 
In worship of his wide-embracing heart , 

A thankful paean raise the mighty roll 
Of noble creatures mirrored in his Art ; 

The lily-fancy that suspires 

Beneath life’s rosy dawn ; the eyes 
rilliat dreaming light with lambent fires 
Of Love and live on hopes or sighs ; 

The proud heroic hands 
That seek immortal fame 
On perilous seas or iands 
And leave a cherished name , 

The manly heart that bows at Duty’s shrine 
And seeks with firmness Virtue’s steep ascent ; 

The mind in puzzled strife with God’s design 

Oppressed by doubt and toward haith now bent ; 
The toilers in this whirling world 
Of work and change, elate at morn, 

Wearied at eve, but ever hurled 

From care to care, by struggles torn ; 

The souls that calmly see 
The life beyond the Bar, 

Rapt in Eternity, 

Lit by the Heavenly Star ' 
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Sweet joys ol liearib anti h ane ar< seen to bloom 
In unadonied ^randeur in his Art; 

A parent's loving voice is breathed—all gloom 
And shadow roJl before the beaming heart ; 

The sacred hand that gently sways 
The cradle’s potent lord— it feels 
The poet’s tender soul ; his lays 

Now guidf the noble wife who kneels, 

To Faiih Jevoiatly true. 

And cheers the blissful home, 
soul of spotless luui 
Purer than ore.-m-foam, 

\M 1. 

Where hungry nations war in endless greed 

And peatetal climes are run to wreck and woe ; 
Where t;rowned heads and trusted statesmen breed 
The wolfish vvariior or the raging foe ; 

Where council-chambers thirst for fights 
And roaring voices rend the air 
P'or blood and battle’s ghastly sights-, 

There like a heavenly angel fait, 

With radiant wings unfurled, 

\nd singing psalms of peace. 

He lights upon the woild 
And lulls the troubled seas. 

\^I1J . 

From lairy-realnis ot raptuious Romance 
Throned on aerial heights, or lost to view 
Vbove flim fading peaks in lonely trance , 

‘_)r reared beyond some unknown virgin blue 
W'hose bosom knows no lustful hands, 

Secure, across the surging roar 
Prom worldly ills and toil’s demands. 

And vmlgar visions on the shore— 

He pours his dulcet strain ; 

, 1 Ls music rings along 

All space, on land and mam. 

Suffusing deathless song. 
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With j^oiden orbs that j;race the void of air, 

And move in measured step with s>un and star 
With constellations basking in the care 
Of one irradiating Light afar ; 

In sweet communion with the soul 
Of universal forward pace, 

The years shall see his spirit roll 
In ceaseless life, the joyous race, 

With that immortal strain, 

The witching melody 

Heard o’er the bonndle main 
Of vast Eternity. 


H. SKSHADRf. 


Madras, 
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{ ( ontimud from our last number.) 

Chapter XX. 

Sir Lyster descended from the rostrum at the close of his speech 
without making any further remark and sat down on a chair at the end 
of the front row of the audience, next to the one occupied by Archdeacon 
Dayford. As he did so, the Archdeacon rose and stepped to the place 
vacated by Sir Lysler, whence he proceeded in his shrill voice to 
make a short speech, thanking the distinguished surgeon for his excellent 
address, and also paying a compliment to the wrapt attention of the 
audience. Finally he wound up by repealing the woidsof the invitation 
issued by his wife, that tea would be served in the dining-room, and he 
hoped all his guests would stay and partake of it. 

Then he too sat down, and conversation, which had been hushed for 
considerably over an hour, began again, fitfully at first, and then louder 
an^ louder, until the whole room buzzed with the sound of incessant 

talking. 

As is often the case after a prolonged, enforced silence, people 
recommence their conversation with remarks peculiarly characteristic 
ol their general character. 

Lavinia, who was present accompanied by Franlein Hildershein, 
scarcely wailed lor the concluding words of Archdeacon Dayford’s address 
lere she gave vent to a long-stifled yawn, and remarked loud enough for 
all her immediate neighbours to hear, “ Thank goodness that is done. 
Now we shall gel tea. That is all I came for, because I wanted to see the 
dinft.g-TOom. People say the pictures there are really wonderful, a real 
Corot, and two Reynolds you know, and lots of others. I’m sure we 
deserve tea, don’t we, dear ?” Then as she spasmodically caressed Fraulein’s 
bony hand, “ We’ve done penance long enough listening to that old 
thing, at least I didn’t listen. I dozed nicely, and opened my eyes 
sometimes so that people should think I was awake.l” 
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“ Hush !’* said Fraulein, smiling nevertheless,. “ Vou must be good a 
bttle longer, and you will see what you wanted to. But you should have 
listened. Really, he was quite nice and interesting, the old man.” 

Dear old Fraulein. A quarter of her faded life had been spent in 
gently chiding this curious child whom she so ardently adored, and perhaps 
the best spot in Lavinia’s frivolous nature was the somewhat desultory 
affection she cherished for her old chaperone and erstwhile governess. 

Anne, who had followed the lecture throughout ami been delighted 
with it, was quite soiry when it came to a close, and so was Mrs. Langridge, 
who, although she had not fully understood all Sir Lyster said, had been 
va.stJy pleased by the eloquence with which his views were delivered. 

In a pulpit, my dear, ” she said ardently to her daughter, “ he would 
be divine, and think \.hat a position he might Imld. The Archbishop of 
Canteibury could not speak belter, i feel sure; only,” she added a little 
deprecatingly, “ I am not quite certain that Iv is cntiiLly orthodox. The 
Tcierences to Buddhism, lor instance. ” 

But Anne scarcely heard her. “Thedeai animals,” she murmured 
se.ftly to herself. “ How they must love him and he them. 1 don't think 
1 shall ever want to eat any more mutton-chops oi bee'-slcaks now. j 
never seemed to think so much of rneal-eating before, and 1 think I shall 
love Swell and Lord Roberts more than ever, now I uudeisland things.” 

At this point no one had much time left tor fui ihet remarks ot 
leflections, for Mrs. Dayford rose and proceeded to escort Sir Lyster to lea, 
motioning the company to follow her. They, on their part, were ushered 
vut of the room by the Archdeacon, who, as the last guest depaiteTf, 
followed to the dining-room. When he entered the dimng-r'iom he saw 
his wife beckoning to him with a most distracted expre-ision on her face. 
As she was attired in all her best clothes, and was apt on such occasions 
to be distracted, the Archdeacon did not think there was much wrong ; 
the set of her cap might need his care, perhaps, he argued in his mind, or 
she might have mislaid the mauve silk bag with her opera glasses in it. 
Be walked towards her without hurrying particularly ai.d touched her 
arm, for at that instant she was turned from him. 

“ Yes, Eliza ! ” 

Mrs. Dayford turned quickly to him. “John,” she said in alow 
whisper, “ there are three plates of pate-de~foie-/*ras sandwiches on 
the table just close to Sir Lyster Knovvlson, He is sure to see them, and 
after his lecture just fancy what he will think ! 1 had no idea he would' 

mention pate-de-foie-gras in a lecture on anti-vivisection. It didn’t come 
into my mind in that light before.” 
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The Archdeacon looked meditative, and rubbed his long grey beard 
with a faultlessly manicured, fat, white hand. 

“ They must be moved, ” he said at length. 

“ But how, John ? One plate would be quite easy, but three ! And he 
may have seen them by now.'’ 

The Archdeacon moved towards the table on which the offending 
plates lay. Sir Lyster had his back turned to them just at that moment, 
atid was conversing with Lord Avesham, whose mother he knew well. 

The Archdeacon seized his opportunity; regardless of the enquiring 
glances cast upon him by the people round the tabic, he bore off the three 
plates with all the dexterity of an accomplished waiter and vanished with 
them through the door. The situation was saved. Just then the footmen 
entered bearing the heavy silver tea-urns, and ,\Irs. Dayford was able with 
a thankful heart to turn her attention to serving her guests. 

“Truly on occasion John is a valuable husband, ” she told herself, 
“and the intrepid way in which he has done the deed of valour is worthy 
of praise 1" 

Meanwhile Keynshani had made his way to the cornei in which 
Anne sat. He had attended this lecture for reasons pertaining to herself, 
and he considered it wa> most necessary that she should see him there* 
Anne looked up as sIil noticed his approach, and smiled. Under his 
careful rnimstiations ner arm was lecovcring wonderfully and with her 
increasing {rust in Ins capacity as a clever doctor, she bad greatly got 
oyer her former dislike foi him. 

“ f am glad to see you here. " she said, as he came and sat down beside 
her, after handing her some cake from a stand. 

“Art you, why ? He looked at her enqumngly ,ind strove to read 
her thoughts thToutrh hei frank grey eyes that, to-day - had such a friendly 
eleam m rhe.m. 

■' ause, you know, yuu are not lond ol animals, and it must have 
d Me \‘'u good to hear that leeture. L was such a convincing lecture, 
wasn’t tt now ? ” 

She raised het delicate eyebrows slightly, and paused, cup in hand 
'fordiis answei. 

He stirred his tea \igorouslv and did not look at her. 

“ Well, you know, ” he said diffidently, “one does not usually alter 
one’s opinions at eacfi lecture one hears, I, for instance, have heard a 
good maiiv on the benefits obtainable by means of experiments on animals. 

I can't believe all I hear, can I ? ” 
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“ But you don’t believe in vivisection, do you ? You wouldn’t really 
huit any poor animal, you couldn’t.” Unconsciously, she raised her 
voice, her pale cheeks flushed brightly. She had her beloved animals 
very much at heart. Suddenly her eyes dropped. “ Ah, I forgot, ” she said 
sadly, “the yellow-hammer, you killed it just for’’—she paused seeking a 
word—“fun’’—she added, still more aadly, her beautiful eyes dirkened. 

Matters were not going entirely as Keynsham wished, but one thing 
he had gathered. She did not know the story of the retriever, "fiiis 
much was in hts favour. But Anne’s memory was becoming unpleasantly 
vivid. “ Do you know, ” she continued “rl at I heard before 1 met you 
that you were a vivisectionist. Fancy how horrible tlie idea is. I would 
not sit in the same room with you, much less near you if you were one. 

1 should loathe and despise you so, you would be sucli a butcher.” She 
uttered the last word with evident loathing, but the man by her side did 
not wince. 

'■ Come, ” he said, “ tins is not a pleasant subject. It you have 
finished tea, let us look round at the pictures. You know the gems 
and will be able to point them out to me.” 

She handed him hei tea cup, and rose with alacrity. Her nrother 
was busy chatting to an old ti iend, and it pleased her to be t.ikeii notice 
of. It ail h^^lped to disjiel the crushing sense o! loneliness which over¬ 
came her when slie thouglit of Percivai. It was nite to ha'e someone 
all to herself to talk to, and Keynsham was a good conversatumali-.t l()o. 

“ The best one iirr.t, ” she said, a^- they weiuleJ their way riown the 
!oii;» diniiig-hail, thiough the crowds ol people that filled it. 

She led lurn to a sin.ill picture in an old gilt Irarno. “ >'‘k 

a.nd see it this is not beautiful, ’ she v.ried with almost childisli picasuie .is 
lliey stood before it. “ It is said to be a 'rurrier, but the Aiclule.icon is so, 
-tlraid of having it stolen that lie refuses to have an c.sperL here to see U, 
to send it anywhere to be valued. Do you know inythingof picturCvS?” 
sue added, glancing at Inin. 

He did not answer iiei Tor the moment, but b^.^ding his licaii, jieered 
into tire [ucture, wlii(..ii was iiung latherlow, and was silent. She was 
right. It was a very beantifui little scene, veiy siuijde in subject, but 
e.vquisite in detail and caWonring. just a few deer grazing on the oward 
round an oak iiee, m a [lark iich in liracken. It was tile oak tisw ^whiCh 
waa so peculiari y beautiiul. The sunliglu liltercd through its gnarled 
boughs on 10 the deer beneath, the leave-, seemed almost to quiver iri a 
gentle breeze against the clear blue sky, tiie old twisted roots wound 
themselves about among the ibracken like so many snakes. The tree 
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wab, in fact, as perfect a tree as could ever be found on painter*s canvas, 
and the Archdeacon was justly proud of his possession. 

Anne was the first to break the silence. She did not wait to have 
hi^r question answered. “ The tree is what most people admire,” she said, 

“ but 1 like the deer best. They are so real, so timid looking- I 
love the deer in Lord Ashdale’s park here. I often feed them. 
Do you know that one of the poor things got killed while the Militia were 
in camp, by getting itself caught in the ropes of one of the tents and 
cutting its neck. Lord Avesham told me. He says they all tried to keep 
it alive but it died the next day. I was so sorry.” 

For once Keynsham almost felt a pang of disgust at the part he was 
playing, but he smiled in spite of it. 

“You are very tender-hearted, Miss Langridge,” he said, almost 
pityingly. Then, returning to the question she had asked, “I do not know 
muoh of pictures except those in the Louvre. 1 studied medicine in Paris 
once, and in my spare moments I became fairly well acquainted with those 
in that Gallery. Do you know Paris ?” he asked, anxious to turn the 
conversation into safe channels. 

She answered in the negative, and thereupon he launched forth into 
an account of all the beauties of the gay city, touching chieflv upon those 
which he fancied would please her most. 

Anne was enchanted. She loved hearing about beautiful places. It 
was not often she had such an entertaining person to talk to. She let 
herself go entirely. Her shyness and reserve gave way and she was 
charming, animated, delightful. A bright colour shone in her cheeks and 
her eyes sparkled. She felt she positively liked this man who was taking 
10 much trouble to amuse her. When at length Keynsham took out his 
watch and announced that he was due at the surgery, and must go at 
once, she felt quite sorry. 

He smiled as he said good-bye to her. “I shall come and see that 
arm again in a week or so,” he said, “ and shall expect it to be nearly well.” 

Anne frowned suddenly. “ I had forgotten all about my arm,” she 
said. “Why did you remind me of it ? Don’t bother about it please, but 
come to tea and talk about Paris. I want to hear more of it." 

“Nonsense,” he said abruptly; nevertheless, her childish manner 
plea^d him, and he determined to accept her invitation. “ Your arm is 
of primary importance.” 

She gave a charming little pout, and held out her hand. “ Good-bye 
till a week to-day,” she said gaily. She was almost astonished at her own. 
intense cheerfulness. She had been particularly morbid lately. 
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He took her hand and held it an instant in his own before he left her. 
Inwardly, he was telling himself that he had scored that afternoon. 

But Anne was happy and perfectly unsuspecting. 

Chapter XXI. 

Anne Langridge flung herself face downwards on her small white 
bed in an utter abandonment of inconsolable wretchedness. Even the 
horror which had fallen upon her at the receipt of Colonel Lane’s letter 
just two months before had not been equal to this. Then she had felt 
self-reliant. She had known that she had hersi If to depend upon. She had 
felt in a sense almost strong. But now there was nothing left, only ghastly 
distrust of self, and a horrible sense of self-abasement which nothing could 
efface, and no time alter. She knew herself to be faithless ; she deemed 
herself unworthy of any regard; she dared not think what Percival, if he 
could see her, would think, how his faithful loving heart would be torn 
with misery. And whit was the cause of all this wretchedness? What 
bad caused her to suddenly lose all the self-control upon which she had 
once prided herself? 

Charles Keynsham had made her an offer of marriage! That was the 
horror from which her soul recoiled—the idea that she could have so 
behaved as to give any man the opportunity of proposing to her, when a 
little over two months before the one man she loved had died alone and 
uncomforted in a far-off land. 

She did not realise in the first poignancy of her misery that the blame 
could not rest entirely upon her, that men could not be expected to be 
proof against falling in love with girls whose lovers had died, and Whom 
therefore they believed to be free, and that if there were any real blame, 
it lay rather with Keynsham, who should have known and respected her 
feelings better than to abuse them thus. 

But Keynsham was not a respecter of feelings. A man of his calibre 
would not be likely to be, and having made up his mind to marry Anne, 
and having discovered that he had at last made a distinctly pleasant 
impression upon her, and that she had fairly overcome her former horror 
of him, he lost no time in asking her to marry him. To do him justice, 
he was by this time honestly in love with her after his own fashion, and 
the horror and surprise with which she had heard his proposal had upset 
him not a little. He had gone away from Anne in a frame of mind very 
far from pleasant, and with his love turned into something very near a 
desire for vengeance, for above all things Keynsham was a man who hatea 
to be baulked. 
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But Anne was unconscious of all this, and as he left the drawing- 
room after his somewhat stormy interview with her, she had dashed to 
her room and taken refuge in violent floods of tears. She had been alone 
when he came in, presumably to see her arm, and she had welcomed him 
in quite a cheerful fashion. She had become so used to his visits, and his 
talks always livened her up; they were so full of life and interest. On this 
occa.sion she had shown him some sketches of the Abbey Church that she 
had done the previous summer, and he had praised them. She had been 
proud and pleased, because she really valued his opinion. Then quite 
suddenly she noticed his face had changed. It had become softer than 
she had ever seen it, and she had shrunk away with a sudden fear in her 
heart, and then he had caught her hand—the hand that Percival had held 
so often. 

But here Anne’s sobs redoubled. She could not go on recollecting 
any more ; her remorse swallowed up all other thoughts. How had she 
dared to be so cheerful, so affable to him, a mere stranger! Oh, if only 
she had never been persuaded to go to the sports, all this could 
not have happened. She would not have got to know and like 
(for she confessed she did like him) Ur. Keynsham; she would 
have remembered him only as the hornd man who had killed the 
bird, and then her memory for Perciv.d would not have been violated. 
She would not have lost ail her self-respect. She wondered what Captain 
HoUord would say—but then he need never know. He was back at 
Khartoum by now. At the thought of Captain Holford the memory of the 
letter he had written to young Gieen came to her. ft was nearly 
hveUeeks since it was posted. Very likely Captain HoUord had had an 
answer to it by now and then be would send it to het, and she would 
hear more about him. 

At this point Anne's arm began to pain her terribly and distracted 
iier thoughts from other matters. She discovered that she had been lying 
with all her weight on it. No wonder it hurt. She drew it from under Jicr 
and regarded it ruefully. It was still far from right and she knew that 
under ordinary circumstances Keynsham would have continued to come 
and attend to it. Now he could scarcely come! Anne wondered 
nwchariically who would look alter it, and how she could best explain 
matters to her mother without exciting su.spicion. She finally decided 
upon a deliberate lie. She would say that Dr. Keynsham had been, and 
had said that it needed no more attention, and therefore he would not call 
Hgam. Meanwhile, she decided to treat the injury het .self to the be.st of 
her ability, and if it did not progress as well as it should, to ask Dr, Martin’s 
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advice concerning it; she need not explain anything to him. Doubtless 
he would understand. 

Anne rose from her bed. In addition to her other miseries she now 
felt a coward and the sensation was unpleasant. However self-abased she 
might feel, she had no right to cry in this fashion; so she got up and walked 
over to the window to calm herself. 

Luckily Mrs. Langridge was away for the day visiting her sister who 
lived about ten miles off, and she need not fear investigation. If only 
something could happen to comfort her just a little ! The loneliness was 
so horrible. She was only twenty-five, and other men might propose to 
her during the course of her life unless she became an absolute hermit, 
and that she felt she could not do if she was to remain sane. Would she 
always suffer like this afterwards, she wondered? Would she never be able 
to remain sc faithful to Percival as to make all men see that it was useless 
to expect her to marry them? She did not know; besides, was she so 
faithful to him? It was terribly difficult to remain faithful for a lifetime 
to a memory, when there was the awful, the overwhelming loneliness. 
Anne had never been a deeply religious person, but since her trouble 
she had fallen back, as most people do, upon Crod. If seems strange, 
but it is true that more than half the people in the world only 
think ot their Father and Creator when under the stress of some great 
misery. He must be the participator of their .-..aro^v'S, but not of 
their joys—a curious, but after all a very human, creed. We can all 
(d us be marvellously self-reliant as long as everything goes well. 
Anne fell on her knees before the window, and tried to pray-^ but 
praying is not easy, especially undei stress of emotion. It requires 
a calmness, a concentration of will, of which we are not at all times 
capable. Anne soon found that beyond broken, disconnected 
utterances, which she felt were useless, she was incapable of prayer. 
“Send me help, Lord,” was her repeated cry, but even' with that her 
mind seemed to wander. She felt uncomforted. She rose at last and 
looked about her. searching for some distraction. Her eye lighted on 
the drawer in which her precious “Unsent Letters” were kept. She 
determined to get them out and read them again. She knew them 
almost by heart now, but even the touch of the paper thiiy v^ere 
w'ritten on was consoling. She unlocked the drawci and took from 
it the parcel of letters; drawing an easy chair to the open window 
she sat down, and began to untie the ribbon that confined the parcel. 

It was a glorious evening outside. The sun, though declining^ 
shone brilliantly, and the flowers in the garden were at their very 
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best. The white jasmine that clustered round the window was in full 
flower, and the delicious scent of the star-like blooms filled the room. 
As she sat quietly undoing the letters Anne became conscious of it, 
and drew in deep breaths of the fragrant air. It seemed to produce 
in her the sense of peace which she so longed for. She realised that 
she felt differently towards Nature than she had done on the lovely 
May morning that had followed the day on which she had received 
Colonel Lane s letter. She felt more at one with Nature, nearer to 
the heart of things. She was learning through suffering what Sir 

Lyster Knowlson had depicted so graphically in his lecture, the Eternal 
Oneness of all creation. 

She leaned back in her chair, and opening a letter aj: landom 
began to read, and as she read the sensation of peace increased and 
the world and its business seemed to fade away before the knowledge 
of that great Jove that had been—nay—that was hers, 

“ Beloved,” so ran the letter— 

“The longer I live the more I realise that there is not, there 
cannot ever be such a thing as death. By this I do not mean that 
we do not inevitably cast off our physical bodies and pass our 
conscious existence on to other realms of being. That, of course, we 
all do, and we in the West are apt to attach a terrible amount of 
unnecessary importance to this change—for more than that it is 
not. Here, in the East, all is different. The Hindu thinks no more 
of dying than we of changing our coat for another that is newer and 
fresher. His religion teaches him this calmness, this peace, for with 
the great doctrine of reincarnation and all the ideas surrounding it 
standing paramount in the background, all for him is certainty and 
knowledge. Would that in the West it were so too! In spite of the 
eternal truths of Christianity there remains to-day the fact ihat 
thousands upon thousands of men in the West dread death as they 
would the most horrible torture that the fiendish ingenuity of man 
could devise. And why ? 1 do not know. I do not imagine I shall 
be changed when I cast off this body. My personality will be the 
same, my love, for oh ! my best-loved one, there are times in which my 
peVsonn.lity seems to consist of nothing but this great capacity for 
loving you. In the course of our lives, sweetheart, if it should be my lot 
to pass through the portals which men call the gates of death before 
you, I want you to think of me only as a living free embodiment of 
Love which is all yours and which will guide, protect, and care for 
you for over, that is, unless you tire of me. And even then I shall 
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not blame you if you transfer your love to someone whom you feel 
can understand you, and therefore love you, more deeplj', more devotedly 
than I, terrible though the agony of such change must be to me if 
I witness it." 

Anne laid the letter down as she finished it, and a smile came 
over her tear-stained face. “He is not dead," she said softly to herself. 
“He cannot be, I can feel his love, he will understand, he will know 
I am not really faithless. Only there are times when all is so hard— 
so hard, but a soul like his cannot be a stern judge. Surely, now 
he knows me better than before. His capacity for comprehension 
must be greater now, he is free from the fetters of ph 3 ^sical existence." 

{To hn continued^ 

MARGARITA YATES. 

London 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


In warning tin* British public against the 
A New Movement, dangers of allowing seditious activities to spread 

in this country without any check in their early 
stages, Anglo-Indian writers have sometimes reminded their 
countrymen how suddenly in the past insurrectionary movements 
have gathered head, and at least in one case.mever to be forgotten, 
spread like wildfire over large areas. It is believed that this 
development of dangerous movements is one of the characteiistic 
phenomena of Eastern lands, even as cyclones and typhoons arise 
and involve the .navigator in disaster in certain seas without much 
previous warning. It may be that there is something in the 
temperament of the people which makes them act on a sudden 
impulse, and predisposes them to sudden alarms, or it may be that 
European inhabitants among them are unable to penetrate beneath 
the surface of Indian society and to understand the significance of 
wliT.1 passes in its innermost depths. In the case of the great Sepoy 
Mutiny it has been said that warnings of the coming event were not 
altogether wanting, but that certain great men at the helm were 
constitutionally incapable of realising the meaning of the signs and 
they were lacking in imagination. Warnings have so often proved 
false in the history of the world, and so often true, that it is difficult 
to appraise the blame attaching either to those who have too readily 
acted upon them, or to those who have too long disregarded them. 
Apart from any comparisons that may be instituted between this 
oDunJ;ry and others, and apart from the nature of the movements 
that spread rapidly, one cannot deny that certain ideas have recently 
spread in India with remarkable rapidity—with a rapidity whicli 
ought to shatter the belief, once so much in vogue, that the East is 
immovable. The spread of English education has surprised many 
who thought that the people were so imbued with the conservative 
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spirit of their civilisation and literature that they would be content 
to know sufficient English for employment in the public service. The 
rise of the National Congress surprised and alarmed not a few. The 
Boycott movement in Bengal gave very little previous warning. 
The National Volunteers, as they called themselves, leapt into 
existence and prominence at the casual suggestion of a lady. The 
bomb was a startling revelation. The huge conspiracy which 
has been established before the highest tribunal in Bengal after 
a prolonged trial was not known to the ubiquitous police until 
it had manifested itself through daring and open crime, supported by 
persistent advocacy and sedition in the Press. The rapidity with which 
a movement spreads depends upon what may be called the solubility 
oi its main ideas in the consciousness of the people, and not merely 
upon their temperament. It may be a good or a bad movement, 
having eitlier mischief or moral regeneration tor 3 ts object. f)ne 
sometimes wishes that good movements would spread more rapidly 
than they do • the progress of social reform is much more turdv tlian 
a well-wisher of the country would desire. Political inov'cments, 
on the other hand, communicate their vibrations to the population 
in all directions with surprising rapidity. The reason that is 
ordinarily given for this difference in this country is that men arc 
more anxious alrout their being than about their s»'ell-being, and that 
inasmuch as politics affects their very being, or the very 
foundations ot their well-being, they are more responsive*? to 
jrolilical suggestions than to advice concerning their social well-being. 
Students of history who are irnpiessed dv the prevalence of intrigue 
and taction and tlie instability of Governments in frjrmer times may 
perhaps suggest that the traditions of the past predispose the 
people to believe in rumours and alarms. Education, which spreads 
a knowledge of the machinery of Government among the people, 
makes them less credulous about its vicissitudes ard more con fident 
in its stability and piutecting power. 

The movement that is to be noticed in these paragraphs wears 
an innocent aspect—it is to induce the j)eople of India, from the 
Plimalayas to Cape Comorin, and between boundaries liiast^and 
West which arc not fixed by nature, Lo adopt a common language 
and a common script. It is not a novel project. More ambitious 
proposals have been put forward and made some progress in the 
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West, A common language with a common script is something 
more than a dream of waking hours. Esperanto congresses are held 
nowadays, books are written, dramas enacted, and many kinds of 
attempt are made to demonstrate the convenience and possibility of 
a common language for the whole world. Why should it be 
impossible to re-build the tower of Babel ? It is an ambition which 
Science has suggested by linking together the various parts of the 
globe by means of the electric telegraph and steam locomotion. 
India has also been consolidated, not merel}?' by the inventions of 
Science, but by the genius of the statesman and the valour of the 
soldier. The country has been organised : it is endowed with one 
heart and numerous blood-vessels. Shall it not have a common 
speech ? The question may sound rather strange, for a common 
language, namely, English, has already had no small share in 
promoting a sense of national unity among the educated classes. It 
has not succeeded completely in obliterating a consciousness of 
differences: language, while teaching common ideas, does not 
necessarily create common interests. Recent discussions show that the 
sense of unity of interests which the English language has created 
among the educated cl asses of the Hindu and Muhammadan communi¬ 
ties, as compared with that might have existed under a ruler like 
Akbar, may be easily exaggerated, though it is no doubt considerable. 
It may, perhaps, be replied that the case of the Hindus and the 
Miihammadans illustrates precisely how a difference of language 
creates a sense of difference between communities, for the classics 
venerated by the two communities are different. Where the spoken 
vernacular is the same, and where leanring has not created a strong 
bias in favour of exclusive ideas handed down by different 
civilisations, the two communities as a rule hobnob with each other 
closel}' enough, except when some casual incident rouses their 
fanaticism. The power of a language in establishing bonds of 
sympathy cannot be denied. Through a common language one may 
find one’s own soul reflected in another, and even in a mutual 
confiict it provides a hope of concord. Divided as Americans and 
Englishmen are politically, their common tongue preserves a 
kinship of soul as it reminds them of the kinship of blood. 

For centuries Sanskrit contributed largely to unite one part of 
the Indian continent with another. As H. H. Wilson wrote in 
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dedicating his Dictionary to theJDirectors of the East India Company, 
‘‘ The Hindu population of these extensive realms can be understood 
onl)’’ through the medium of the Sanskrit language : it alone furnishes 
us with the master spring of all their actions and passions, their 
prejudices and their errors, and enables us to appreciate their vices 
or their worth." As it was not a spoken vernacular in his time, it 
was only Pandits that could use it as a medium of communication 
between one province and another. But Pandits were ubiquitous, 
perhaps more so than graduates are supposed to be at the present 
day, at least in relation to the demand for them in the country. 
They could acquire their education at a much less cost than a 
modern matriculate, and sometimes at no cost at all. They could 
speak Sanskrit fluently, as modern graduates as a rule cannot. 
Whether the language of the Gods was ever understanded ol the 
common people is a somewhat debated question. It must at one 
time or another have been a spoken language somewhere, in the 
sense that English is in London or Marathi is at Poona. Side by side 
with the cultivated literary language there must have existed local 
dialects. All these conjectures one can safely base on the general 
truths that the science of language teaches us. At the time when it 
was spoken Sanskrit might not have been a common language over a 
considerable portion of Bharatavarsha. It was the literature that 
saved the language, and made it living as a medium of communication 
between scholars of different provinces, and perhaps also betjyeen 
different Governments, when it had ceased to be spoken as the 
mother-tongue of any community. It lives to-day and will perhaps 
be imperishable, if anything can be imperishable. There are two 
difficulties in the way of its adoption as a common language by large 
sections of people. In the first place, as it is not spoken in any 
province or community, everyone has to learn it. The same 
objection may be raised against Esperanto. A still greater difficulty 
is that its grammar is difficult to master. It has therefoie been 
suggested that its grammar must be simplified, so that it may be 
easily learnt by people whose mother tongue is a SanSkritic 
vernacular or a language which contains a large number of Sanskrit 
words. This suggestion has the merit of impartiality as between 
various provinces. But Sanskrit with simplified grammar will really 
be no Sanskrit, but practically a new vernacular. It will have to 
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be learnt as much as Sanskrit has now to be learnt by all, and it will 
start with the initial difficulty of having no literature. A long time 
must elapse before the necessary literature is created, and in fact it 
will have to contend against the same difficulties as are encountered 
by Esperanto. 

For many years English has been a common language in India 
and has been used as such with great advantage even by those who 
wish for an Indian substitute in its place. The congresses and 
conferences that meet ever}'’ year in Christmas week and whenever 
the educated classes have time to congregate from their respective 
provinces and districts, would have been practically impossible 
witliout the English language, and the Native Press would not have 
ac(|uired the power it wields or enjo 3 ’’ed the facilities which it utilises 
without a common medium such as English is, and such as no 
Indian language can be. It establishes contact not only between 
province and province, but also between rulers and ruled, bet ^n 
Hindus and Mahaminadans, between officials and non-officials, and 
between India and the outside world. India cannot remain 
isolated, nor can it maintain its political integrity as a n tion 
without tlie English language. The objection to remain content 
with ICnglish as one common language seems to be that it cannot be 
as easily learnt as an Indian vernacular, like Hindi for example, 
and It cannot therefore be a common language for those sections of 
the people who have not the time to learn the foreign tongue. It is 
easy to understand the force of this objection. Hindi speakers are 
understood sufficiently well even in provinces where it is not 
habitually' spolcen by' a large number of people. It is understood in 
Maharashtra, and even in Southern India to some extent, because of 
the Sanskrit words contained in it. Vernacular preachers from 
Bengal and the Panjab are followed by' those who have not made a 
special study’ of Plindi in Bombay' and the Central Provinces, where¬ 
as the same people may not be able to understand a word of English. 
There can be little doubt that Hindi may be taught much more easily^ 
than English even in Southern India, though an orator in that 
language would require a considerable amount of time to acquire a 
sufficient mastery of the tongue. Its grammar is simple, and it is 
already spoken by' many millions of people. As a common 
language within certain limits it possesses great advantages over 
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English. But before advocating its use one has to inquire who will 
care to learn it. Hovv many among those who cannot speak English 
will feel the necessity ol communicating with their countrymen who 
do not know their own mother-tongue r' How many ])eople in 
Western India, wlio are ignorant of English, desire to exchange 
thoughts with tlieir countrymen similarly circumstancetl in Bengal 
or m the Panjab ? Those who advocate the use of Hindi as a 
common language assure us that the number ot sucli is bound to 
grow under the political conditions that air *ady prevail and will 
prevail in a large measure in tlie future. That an cver-incrcasing 
number of people are taking a more or less lively interest in political 
discussions cannot be denied. Tliis interest is bound to grow with 
the spread of education and the development of tiie vernacular Press 
in each province. It is sometimes suggested that the study of 
English lileraUire is at the bottom of much of the unrest in India, 
that nliis unrest spreads horn one pait ol the comilry to anoLlier 
th gh tlie medium ol English, which is used as a common 
] 2 inguagc, and that the unrest might be arrested by ituhiciiig the 
lacilities tor acquiring a knowledge ot Knghsli. llns kind o‘ 
reas( miic ignores the inlluence of the vernacular Press, li the ,>t'u{y 
of English is openly discouraged as a political move, the nevL dav a 
movement may he started to substitute Hindi m place ;ib a 
common language as a protest against tlic Government’s policy. 


Under a sense ol wrong the people will Hock loiiiui the standard of 
Hindi in huger numbers and with greate- aidour than they do now. 
It is in SLidi circumstances that political movements arise and pass 
over the country with the rapidity of a hniricane. At present the 
movement is guided not merely by sentiment l>ut also l)y cidcuhiLion. 
As a practical measure to attain the desired end, it is suggested that 
Hindi must be taught as an optional veniacuhii m all schools 
throughout India. The cost of education will tljereby be increased, 
lor qualified teachers will have to be imported horn Hindi-speakiug 
provinces until local teachers become available. The cost of 
providing teacheis may be reduced by ^ending the wou^J-be* 
teachers from each province to Benares or cEcv/here to learn lire 


language, and bv waiting until the^ become available. But the 
initial supply 0 / teachers so trained wi'i not last very long. It will 
have to be kept up by fresh accessions, and eventually as much 
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money will have to be 9pent on Hindi as on Sanskrit or any other 
Indian language. Then again, some other branch of knowledge 
will have to be sacrificed for the sake of Hindi. What is the benefit 
to be derived in return for this pecuniary and other sacrifice ? Only 
that those who do not know English, and yet wish to hold common 
political meetings with their brethren of other provinces, will be 
able to meet on a common platform. Whatever the future may 
being forth, their number is very small as yet. The utility of the 
movement and the prospects of its success may be ascertained by a 
simple experiment. Hold Hindi classes in every great town or city. 
If the classes are well attended voluntarily when the language is not 
]>rescribed for any examination, the inference would be that there is 
a genuine desire among large sections of the population to make use 
of Hindi as a common language. Otherwise the movement must 
rest on a foundation of sand. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 

The Viceregal tour has not been such a triumphal march as we 
expected it would prove when its commencement was recorded last 
month. The most notable and untoward incident in it was the 
attelnpt made on His Excellency’s life at Ahmedabad. The part of 
the country where the atrocity was committed by throwing two 
bombs in succession at the Viceregal carriage is not known for 
any tendencies towards disaffection. Ahmedabad is an industrial 
centre, the atmosphere of which is contaminated more by the smoke 
from factory chimneys than by sedition. On the other hand, if the 
would-be assassin came all the way from Bengal, where the art of 
bomb-making seems to have been developed considerably, would he 
carry with him such ineffective weapons ? The incident is shrouded 
in mystery, and arrests have been made on suspicion. It is not yet 
publicly known whether there is any early prospect of bringing the 
offence home to any culprit. The bombs were not altogether 
ineffective : one of them burst when Handled by a municipal sweeper 
and severely injured him. The duty of compensating him am I 
making a provision for his maintenance was undertaken by the 
Viceroy ! 

0 ^ 9 ^ 4 

Contrary to expectations, the publication of the rules and 
regulations under the Indian Councils Act proved to be almost in the 
nature of an untoward incident. It did not add to the popularity 
which His Excellency had already acquired by liis constitutional 
concessions. To say the least, it left the popularity where it ^ood* 
at any rate amon.j Hindus, though perhaps not among Muhammadans. 
The concessions appreciated are not really small or worthless. The 
number of non-official members in all the Legislative Councils put 
together has been nearly trebled. In the Provincial Councils the 
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official majority has been abandoned. The power is given to non- 
official members to prove resolutions in the shape of recommendations. 
Interpellations may be supplemented by further questions. 
OpporLunit}^ is allowed to discuss the budget at a stage and in a 
manner winch makes its modification possible and probable, if the 
criticism is intelligent and sound, and not vague and stale. All these 
concessions carry out the gracious announcements made in Ills 
Majesty the King-Emperor’s message last year. The credit for the 
bounteous gifts does not pertain to the Viceroy alone, but also to the 
Secretary of State, and at least in one important respect more to the 
latter than to the former. 

Tlie Government seems to have had almost a premonition of - he 
criticism that was likely to be bestowed upon the regulations. File 
experienced officials knew the tests which llie educated classes 
generally ap]iiy to all political measures, and in their cousciou>ness 
a recollection ol the yiast must liave [irojected itsell into the luUire. 
The Government Resolution on the regulations admitted that they 
might contain defects to he set right hereafter, but ex]ilained that a 
l»ostponemcnt of the relorms merely for the purpose of removing the 
defects at the outset was not desirable, because a consideraole leiigtli 
ol lime had alrea<ly been devoted to a discussion ot the reforms and 
further discussion would make it impossible to introiluce them m 
Lord Minto’s time. The personal note struck in this appeal to critics 
must have the sympathy ot all who realise tlieir sense ot gratitude 
to the present Viceroy. Minus the relorms His Jtxcellency would 
have no record hcliind Imn lor which posterity might remember Ins 
connection with Imlia with speci.d approval and commendation. 
Indeed, t/e (ie})ortalions would have rankled in the memory of many. 
The proeedtiie to he lollowed in discussing details with Local 
Governments in the fight ol public eriLicism would have svs^allowed 
up many years. Whatever its defects it was well tliat the se'ieuie 
was launched into operation without delay. 

The criticism has centred luainiy round tiie concessions made 
to the Muhammadan community and the alleged insufficient 
recognition ol educational qualifications for the franchise. Ever 
since the publication of what was called the Simla scheme of 
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^fbrms it could he clearly perceived that the Government and the 
^ on^ress school of politicians differed on certain main issues. The 
overnnienL apjuoached the question of constitutional reform from 
s aiu point of communities and interests, while the Congress 
sc mo, (criviiig its ideas from Western literature, demanded that 
H immliisc should be l)ased mainlv on an individualistic and 
itoual ba^^i.-,. Hie 'Vieeroy in one of his telegrams to the 
-ecretar) of State pointed out Llie meonvemence of introducing 
Lie (uinmunal principle in tlie representation of the universities, 
the local boardis, and other similar boditsm the Legislative Councils, 
out V itrcua it coulrl be introduced it has been under the 
' addition to the special representation given to the 

uiammadan commiinitv. As that community is the only one 
'Lfiici las b^,en selected foi the application of the communal 
principle, tlie concessions made to it naturally appear somewhat too 
obluisive in the scheme. As a consequence ol emphasising the 
staiidpoint of interests, educational qualilicalioiis have receded into 
the background, lor those who receive tlie hall-maik of the 
miiveisitics and of Inns of Court do not thereby acquire an interest 
ol tli(,ir own. It may be expected that all these questions will be 
discUssed in the new C ouncils and the Government will liave an 
oppoitunily to explain the principles on which it has acted. The 
Beng.al Government has already given proofs of its readiness to 
amend the rules wherever good reason is shown, and future 
discibsic-ns in the Councils may be expected lo minimise the 
(hlfereiucs between tlie Government and its critics. 

rile 3 ear is drawing to a close. As usual the last week wil| 
Witness many a gathering of educated men and women for the 
discussion of political, social and other questions. The. ’ ttteresl of 
thc'^e gatlieiings has this 3'ear been eclip.sed by tlie elections that are 
taking place all over the coimlry and the curiosity which surrounds 
the lutuie. Internal dissensions have farther bedimmed the reputation 
01 VM.UC .. '>inng been acknowledged as the premier public 
movemetu in India. The war between the Lords and the Con*nonS 
lias no direct bearing on Indian affairs, ^ 
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